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‘As our firm has grown, and as the volume 
of accounting has increased, we have 
always taken advantage of the best ac- 
counting tools available. This philosophy 
has proven to be economical and practical. 
‘“‘For example, our National accounting 
machines return 52%, annually on our 
investment. Then too, each of our applica- 
tions (accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, payroll, and the various reporting 
functions) are processed in a more ac- 
curate, current, and efficient manner. 


THE NATIONAL 


et . 
SaA0onaLa. return 52% annually on our investment 
—HICKEY-FREEMAN CO.., Rochester, N. ¥. 


‘“‘When we sum it all up, we find that 
our National machines are the soundest 
investment of this type we have ever 
made. They repay their costs in less than 
two years and provide the best in ac- 
counting capabilities.” 


a fan 


Morton J. Baum, President 
Hickey-Freeman Co. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves, 
then continue savings as annual 
profit. Your National represent- 
ative...a trained systems con- 
sultant ... will show how much 
you can save. See the Yellow 


Pages in your phone gaa 
book. 
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FOREIGN AID FOR THE LONG PULL. Kennedy’s request to Congress for 


authority to borrow $7.3-billion in five years from the Treasury will stir much 
Ee are is i RF, ee ee ois ree Shh tr 


TRIPARTITE GROUP HANDED HEAYY BURDEN OF PROBLEMS. 
Kennedy’s Labor-Management Advisory Committee will attack a wide range of 
Renu GeknORs POONRINE: . . 4. cae dicne cksisew cess 44 xode ach adeeacameins 


TAKE-IT-OR-LEAVE-IT FARM BILL OFFERS TIGHTER CONTROLS. 


Kennedy’s concern over farm surpluses is evident in his message.............- 


COAST SHOW MAKES MATH A LIVELY ART. IBM opens Los Angeles 
EE CT POOLE SOT ee 8 RE) See PR POUENE per PRES eth 


EX-IM BANK PLANS NEW CREDIT PUSH FOR EXPORTS. Joint effort by 


bank and private groups to expand facilities is likely..............00.2-000. 


APOSTLE OF CONSERVATISM. Arizona’s popular Sen. Barry Goldwater. 
AIR FORCE REORGANIZES ITSELF. Massive overhaul! will simplify and cen- 


tralize management of major missile, aircraft, space, and electronics projects. . . 


IN BUSINESS. Helium conservation plan progresses; AEC shuts down Brook- 
haven reactors; ICC opens rail hearings; CAB acts on fly-now-pay-later......... 





Coping With a World Plunged in Revolution. State Secy. Dean Rusk will adopt a 


more flexible policy, but the change will come gradually.................04-- 
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Automation Deal. West Coast maritime employers fear that Teamsters demands 
will wipe out the gains they made in pact with longshoremen.............++.: 
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Keeping a High Shine on Ethics. How managements tackle conflict of interest... .. 
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‘Turnkey’ Automated Post Office So Far Is Turkey. The postal system’s showpiece, in 
Providence, R. |., hasn‘t lived up to expectations. Here’s why..........++-+-0+ 
CROWN . 6 onic onc voids cate Maga aR aEN Ua boos see ob bated aces emeneeie 
A Sprinkling of Recovery Signs. The statistics don’t show them yet, but there are 
hopeful reports from most parts of the country. ........2ese eee e cence eeeee 
We FROIN 055d coc cnc s cack ce eeeeeeeeW es evee 466 ccdectenseus deeded 


At Stanford Research: New Strategy for the Sixties. The center has reorganized its 
staff to implement its more sophisticated approach to research...........++.- 


Smaller Airlines Get a Boost. CAB award of Southern transcontinental routes 
gives needier lines a crack at potentially big profits................e-eeeeeee 
“Seeakieawahs” on Ale Ganges. « .< «occ nc coctccdisdccscceedeseedesesacus 
Shuttle Flights. Eastern Air Lines plans low-fare, no-reservation service between 
Boston, New York, Washington. The frills are out... 1.22.2... e ee eee eee eens 
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uy iy | © )RUCEDOTUREVECEUETRLTOUETS) (SUUSETOOCTORETIVELT thacphassitacehds ptirsetrertirts uiSeasiie sss canto cifeahietietiRies iis ohn Mail pbrrtrrtr tert ITO 
0 AS ONDId FMAMJ JASON DIV FMAMJ JASON Div FMAM J 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) (13330 156.7) 1386 = 141.3r 140.9* 
PRODUCTION 
Sipol innet (hous. OF IONS). W's ccc ons se seinen cueacepeche ss eusieecenes 2,032 2,607 1,582 1,573r 1,574 
SORMAUIRS 6g Scllinte sce aeW enn oe 5b 4588 Tat SECT E GR aoe paheeee 125,553 145,852 76,523 91,202r 70,918 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $67,411 $56,651 $70,473 $68,510 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........cceccecceccscccees 10,819 14,109 14,315 14,353 14,295 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)..........cceeccccsece 6,536 7,116 7,167 7,353 7,353 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. Of tons)......ccccececcccccsceccccecs 1,455 1,342 1227 1,048r 1,017 
Puasa IONE) ca aca ssc dns sts ucccnesesbececevensanee ee Em 247,488 320,721 298,124 323,093 320,783 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........eeee. F 70 57 47 51 51 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of Cars)..........csceceececcece 47 37 34 33 31 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 115 111 122 127 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....cecccccccccccccsccece . 198 302 374 318 363 
PRICES 
Industrial raw meterials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........ceceee 89.2 91.3 88.7 92.0 92.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)....... cc cececccccccceccvcs 90.5 74.8 78.2 78.2 78.0 
Print clothe (S007-4100 GOOCH, VO.) os 2 once 6 vo csvdee'esswisleswats cbede sie ae 19.8¢ 21.8¢ 17.3¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......ccccecccccevcccccees = 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap shoal commesie Cron Age, TON). 5 6.66: Fo kaiices'c cease eeesetoucess $36.10 $33.33 $33.50 $37.83 $38.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)....... ce ceeccecccccccces 32.394¢  33.000¢  29.000¢  29.000¢  29.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)...... cece ccc ee cece ccccee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........6- tt 25.03¢ 22.75¢ 22.73¢ 22.60¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........eeeee0e $2.34 $2.14 $2.04 $2.02 $2.02 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).........++. 34.57¢ 32.03¢ 30.44¢ 31.00¢ 31.10¢ 
nel Sans (GONG 10.) c So soscssgwad oss vecons cectess saerarseneees ae $1.96 $1.78 $1.69 $1.66 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)........cccecece 31.64 55.41 62.27 63.52 64.62 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)..........eeseeees 3.59% 5.24% 5.07% 5.02% 5.02% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-244 % 42% 3% 3% % 3% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.......eceecccescees : tT 60,247 59,363 58,970 60,819 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............+eeeeee tT 102,153 109,786 108,743 110,249 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tT 31,966 32,378 32,357 33,102 
U.S. Gov‘t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 25,107 30,747 30,029 30,236 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............cceccsccsccsccese 5 26,424 27,197 28,086 28,014 28,116 
Gand GUE sis nc in crm ccive vet er Gehan so triad bese scbaeutes geabeces - 21,879 19,409 17,391 17,373 17,384 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK fo OR <a 
Mawar SUT ES 10 SROUSIOIS) . 5. bo dees Jc ccusscccdsasereeeeset FORNEY . oc sctdues 101.5 89.5 70.6 77.7 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...........seee0: February.......... $296.1 $395.7 $406.6 $405.9 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............eeee0: 4) Ree $16.0 $14.5 $16.8 $16.9 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........ PONE « «cin chk dies 110.4 119.3 119.8 120.0 
Domestic air cargo (express, freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.)..December.......... 22.5 41.2 39.7 43.3 
* Preliminary, week ended March 18, 1961. r Revise 


tt Not available. Series revised. 


(middle) Chase Manhattan Bank, (bottom) Nigel A. Morrison; 34—WW; 
George Knight; 101—Arthur Anderson & Co.; 104-105—Tibor Hirsch; 
George Woodruff; 160—Burroughs Corp. 


8 Date yo "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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It Was Official 


Dear Sir: 

Your report “Commerce Dept. 
Revokes License for Export of 
Machinery to Russia” [BW—RMar. 
11°61,p90] carries in the last para- 
graph the sentence: “Bryant, as- 
suming that it had Washington’s 
O.K., has already mailed blueprints 
of the machines to Moscow.” 

Please permit me to correct the 
erroneous conclusion that the av- 
erage reader may arrive at from 
reading this sentence. 

Bryant did not “assume” that it 
had Washington’s O.K. It did ac- 
tually receive the official authori- 
zation at the time the export license 
had been approved (March, 1960). 

Furthermore, Bryant did not mail 
“blueprints” of the machines, but 
rather operator’s manuals such as 
are furnished to each customer, 
domestic and foreign. Such op- 
erator’s manuals do of necessity 
contain electrical, hydraulic, and 
pneumatic diagrams, in order to 
allow the user to service and main- 
tain the equipment. The termi- 
nology “blueprints” suggests de- 
tailed part and assembly prints to 
enable the recipient to manufac- 
ture equipment and, short of a li- 
censing agreement, no manufac- 
turer would consider sending such 
detailed information to any of its 
customers. 

NicoLaas A. LEYDS 
VICE-PRESIDENT & GENERAL 

MANAGER 
BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


For a Higher Standard 


Dear Sir: 

You are to be commended on 
your editorial entitled, “Time to 
Speak Up” [BW—F>b.18’61,9136], 
in connection with the price-rig- 
ging practices of some of our big 
electrical manufacturing com- 
panies. 

There must be a higher standard 
of morals in the market place if 
big business expects to keep the 
respect of its customers, stock- 
holders, and the general public. 

Howarp M. Woops 
VAN SCHAICK, WOODS, STRATHMAN, 

STURMAN & COSTANZA 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Less Image-Making 


Dear Sir: 

As a force influential in molding 
business opinion, BUSINESS WEEK 
is to be commended for support- 
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HOW WAS 
THIS SYMBOL 
BORN? 


You see here a new symbol for Transamerica Corporation. 
A modern, easily identifiable emblem for a company of the 
times. @ Into one, strong, dynamic design have been in- 
stilled the variety and scope of Transamerica’s subsidiaries, 
representing real estate, industrial manufacturing, aero- 
space, a full complement of insurance services. @ The 
Transamerica Insurance Group offers al] coverages under 
some of the industry’s greatest names: Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California, American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Automotive Insurance Company, Premier Insurance 
Company, Phoenix Title and Trust Company, and Cana- 
dian Surety Company. @ Be sure to look for this new 
symbol of Transamerica Corporation—and all it signifies— 


when you look for integrity, dependability and service. 


TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 








ing the formation of a Peace 
Corps [BW—Mar.11°61,p144]. 

If, however, we conceive the 
Peace Corps as a “public relations 
weapon . . . to correct the dis. 
torted image of America” we are 
lost before we begin. We should 
believe with Professor Daniel 
Boorstin of Chicago that America 
has engaged in too much image- 
making and instead should be con- 
cerned with transplanting Ameri- 
can ideals on foreign soil. 

Dr. RICHARD MARTIN LYON 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


Not All Profit 


Dear Sir: 

I take issue with the article, “For 
Some the Snow Was Money” [BW 
—Feb.25’61,p31], in which you 


infer that snow means boomirg | 


sales for the petroleum industry. 
True, snow is accompanied by 
colder weather which increases 
fuel oil.sales. But snow is also a 
concomitant of poor road cond- 
tions resulting in much less car 
and truck driving. This greatly 


affects motor gasoline and lubri- 


cating oil sales. 


Since gasoline is the “bread and 


butter” product of the petroleum 
industry,’ one cannot construe 
snow as meaning so much “gravy” 
in the industry’s cash register. 

THOMAS J. KRAMER 
KEW GARDENS, N. Y. 


From Harvard 


Dear Sir: : 

Your article on Harvard [BW— 
Mar.11°61,p129] is one of the most 
comprehensive and comprehending 
pieces I have seen. It is not easy 
to try to describe a social organism 
as complicated or confusing as this 
University often seems to be. I 
think you have succeeded very 
Wis ic 5. 

NATHAN M. PusEY 
PRESIDENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

Read cover article [BW—RMar. 
11°61,p129]—a clear example of 
BUSINESS WEEK’s__ praiseworthy 
policy of leaving  editorializing 
where it belongs (on the last page) 
and out of the objective “Depart- 
ments.” 

The assumption that your read- 
ers are intelligent enough to inter- 
pret the facts for themselves is 
very much appreciated. 

'  G. L. Rowsey 
HARVARD COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 








BUSINESS WEEK 
MAR. 25, 1961 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Spring arrived officially this week and brought with it a clutch of new 
evidence that the turnabout is at hand. The general tone of business has been 
firmer for some weeks, and now comes statistical support: 


* Durable goods shipments and new orders moved upward together for 
the first time in a year. 

¢ Retail sales showed real bounce—notably at department stores and auto 
dealers. 


¢Housing starts posted another small gain. 


¢ Industrial production flattened out near the January level, nourishing 
the hope that the bottom of the recession has finally been reached. 


The long-awaited upturn in durables shipments and new orders shines 
forth from the Commerce Department’s flash report on February business. 


A surge in defense bookings is responsible for most of the rise in new 
orders; subtract this, and orders would remain at approximately the same 
level as January. 

But even this leveling off is a favorable sign, offering the first indication 
that the almost uninterrupted year-long downtrend in durables may be 
grinding to a halt. 

The February upturn in durables sales falls short of the gain in new 
orders, but it is, nevertheless, the first improvement since February, 1960. 


Admittedly, one crocus doesn’t make a spring. It will take at least 
another month or two of sustained improvement before anyone can say with 
conviction that the turn-around is the real thing. 


A rise in new orders sufficient to raise production levels doubtless would 
produce a need for generally higher inventory levels. 


However, the men who do the inventory buying are determined not to 
let restocking turn into any competitive runaway. This is confirmed by a 
survey of 1,000 purchasing agents by McGraw-Hill’s Purchasing Week. 


The magazine declares, in its current issue, that manufacturers every- 
where will hold the line against a rise in inventory-sales ratios. 


Even in the early stages of the 1960 sag, manufacturers were quick to 
pull down inventories to match output levels (something they haven’t been 
too successful in doing during other recessions). 


And their determination to avoid any speculative excesses, as revealed 
in their replies to the Purchasing Week questionnaire, will help to keep inven- 
tories from injecting instability into the economy in the future (though it may 
tend to rob any nearby recovery of some of its verve). 


Firmness in manufacturing helped steady the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Index of Industrial Production in February. Though both durables and non- 
durables tapered off fractionally from the January level, the declines were 
the smallest since last fall. 


In the sensitive hardgoods sector, iron and steel producers—encouraged 
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by new orders for structural steel, mounting demand from a broad segment 
of metalworking plants (excluding autos)—boosted output from January’s 
66.8% of the 1957 average to 71% in February. This helped cushion the 
effect on the index of the severe cutbacks in auto output and minor slippage 
in fabricated metal products. 


The mining production index dropped a couple of notches as a result of 
smaller coal mine output, and cutbacks in oil and gas drilling. 


Consumer goods production slipped a little, but mostly because of autos. 
Most other major categories—home goods, apparel, and staples—held close to 
January output. 


Retail sales have been vigorous since the February holiday sales—an 
encouraging barometer of consumer mood. 


Department store sales, on an unadjusted basis, have posted healthy 
gains over the comparable year ago week every week since mid-February. 
The earlier Easter (15 days earlier than last year) accounts for a substantial 
part of the year-to-year gain (8% of March sales, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board). So whether this is the beginning of the hoped-for rise in 
consumer spending won’t be clearly apparent until after the middle of April, 
when the seasonal distortions are left behind. 


—e__ 


A spring thaw seems to have set into consumer interest in new autos. 


Sales of both new and used cars in the first ten days of March indicate 
that the long cold winter may be over for dealers. 


Selling at a daily average rate of 15,717 units, new auto sales from 
March 1-10 outran the first ten days of storm-struck February by 19%, and 
the daily average for the entire month of February by 4.7%. 


But it will take a much higher sales rate than this for dealers to catch up 
with last year. 


Forecasts of domestic-make sales in March are 461,000 cars, or a daily 
average of 17,100 units, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


Even if this prognostication holds up, first-quarter sales will still run 
about 13% below first quarter, 1960. What’s more, dealer inventories of new 
cars still were above a million on March 10, despite better sales volume and 
sharply curtailed factory output. 


—o_.. 


Whether autos will get the needed boost from the buying public depends 
on more than mood. The shape of the pocketbook plays the all-important 
role; and American pocketbooks were a little thinner in February. 


Personal income continued the downward trend started last November; 
it dropped $700-million (at a seasonally adjusted annual rate) from January. 


The decline still centered in wage and salary disbursements. Payrolls 
were pared by $1-billion. 


About half of the drop occurred in manufacturing, with most of the 
decrease traceable to layoffs in autos and fabricated metals. 
Contents copyrighted under the general eoyright on the Mar. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Ye 
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Foreign Aid for the Long Pull 


@ President’s message to Congress asks a new way 
of underwriting long-term economic aid. He wants authority 
for five years to borrow $7.3-billion from the Freasury. 


® = The total request for the next fiscal year is no higher 
than Eisenhower's but the new financing method hits a cher- 
ished prerogative of Congress: year-to-year appropriations. 


@ Other Kennedy proposals: set up new over-all aid 
agency, separate economic aid from military aid. 


The five-year foreign aid program 
that Pres. Kennedy called for this week 
is both novel and bold, yet it is tem- 
pered with political prudence: Despite 
majot néw~features, it does not actually 
call for any larger aid outlays in the 
next fiscal year than Pres. Eisenhower 
had requested. After the initial year, 
however, the outlay will jump sharply. 

Kennedy’s foreign aid message to 
Congress contains one radically new 
and inevitably controversial feature: a 
request for authority for a new consoli- 
dated foreign aid agency to borrow up 
to $7.3-billion from the Treasury over 
the next five years for long-term loans 
to underdeveloped countries, repayable 
in dollars but at little or no interest. 
These loans would be outside the gov- 
erment’s regular expenditure budget. 
They would be in addition to annual 
appropriations for economic grants, 
loans to be paid back in foreign cur- 
tencies, technical assistance, and the 
like—a total of around $1.5-billion a 
vear—and an expanded Food for Peace 
program, all under the new foreign aid 
agency. 

Military aid, now to be separated en- 
tirely from the economic program, 
would also continue at an annual level 
of about $1.6-billion. 


Grounds for Debate 


The long-term development part of 
the program is sure to touch off a fierce 
and perhaps historic debate in Con- 
gress. It would mean a long-term com- 
mitment to a program that is becom- 
ing increasingly unpopular on Capitol 
Hill. And it would carry out the: pro- 
gram in the way most disagreeable: to 
Congress—by the so-called “back door” 


financing through direct _ borrowing 
from the Treasury instead of appropria- 
tions that Congress would renew. 

There will also be objections to the 
rate at which the aid program would be 
stepped up after its first year. Kennedy 
is asking authority to borrow $900-mil- 
lion in the 1961-62 fiscal year but $1.6- 
billion in each of the following four 
years. That’s almost three times the 
average annual appropriation Congress 
has been making for development loans. 
¢ The Back Door—The request for au- 
thority to borrow from the Treasury 
during the next five years will meet the 
sharpest opposition. Long-term devel- 
opment aid loans would no longer be 
subject to annual appropriations by 
Congress, although Congress would still 
have to appropriate other tvpes of aid 
funds and would retain the right of 
review and veto over the whole foreign 
aid program. 

“Back door” financing has become a 
lively doctrinal issue on Capitol Hill. 
Opponents insist that it leads to finan- 
cial irresponsibility and to the unwar- 
ranted assumption of financial power 
by the executive branch. A bill already 
introduced to ban completely this type 
of financing is strongly supported by 
conservatives in Congress from both 
parties. 

Kennedy himself sees the authority 
to borrow development aid money di- 
rectly from the Treasury over a span 
of years as essential to an effective long- 
range aid effort. 


ll. New Agency 


The new foreign aid agency would 


“draw under one roof the many forms of 


forcign aid now scattered among half a 


dozen departments and agencies. It 
would be a semi-autonomous organiza- 
tion within the State Dept., with its 
own administrator, who would have the 
rank of Under Secretary. Henry La- 
bouisse, now head of the International 
Cooperation Administration, is  ex- 
pected to be named as administrator. 

This new agency would absorb ICA, 
the Development Loan Fund, the Food 
for Peace program, the local-currency 
lending activities of the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Peace Corps. It would 
also handle donations of nonfarm sur- 
pluses to foreign countries and all the 
other foreign aid functions of ICA and 
the State Dept. 
¢ But Not These Jobs—Kennedy has 
decided not to integrate the develop- 
ment activities of the Ex-Im Bank 
entirely with those of the new agency. 
Ex-Im’s cautious banking policies have 
won it popularity on Capitol Hill, and 
the Bank meets little difficulty in ob- 
taining extra borrowing authority as it 
is needed. 

Ex-Im will continue to make hard 
money loans—those repayable in dol- 
lars—for development projects over- 
seas, although these operations will be 
coordinated with those of the. new 
ageficy by the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary _ will also coordinate the 
special $500-million Inter-American 
fund requested by Kennedy with the 
programs of the new agency. 

From now on, military aid will be 
entirely separate from the economic 
aid program and will be under Defense 
Dept. budget and supervision. 


Ill. New Policy Approaches 


Most other items in Kennedy’s aid 
package represent new policy ap- 
proaches rather than organizational or 
financial reforms. 

If Congress grants the long-term bor- 
rowing authority, policy calls for such 
funds to be used only for loans repay- 
able in dollars—not for grants or for 
loans repayable in foreign currencies. 
This is to reassure Congress that these 
funds will eventually be paid back to 
the Treasury in dollars. 

The new aid agency will also stress 
long-term development plans—national 
or regional—rather than individual, un- 
related projects. Priority for aid will be 
given to nations suchas India that are 
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able to mobilize their own resources, 
make social and economic reforms, and 
carry out plans to achieve self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

Two New Ideas—Two other requests 
to sustain long-term financing are 
tucked discreetly away in the Admini- 
stration’s aid package. 

One is to allow payments on existing 
loans, both principal and interest, to 
be plowed back into new loans. Such 
repayments amount now to only a few 
hundred million dollars a vear, but thev 
will increase in time. 

The other is to make appropriations 
for grants, loans repayable in foreign 
currencies, and_ technical assistance 
available until spent, instead of expiring 
each vear. Under the present system, 
officials say, foreign governments have 
the impression that the U.S. would 
rather give short-term, piecemeal as- 
sistance than risk the consequences of 
doing nothing, especially when the aid 
funds expire anyway. Officials would 
like to shift more planning to long- 
term strategy. 


IV. Sugar Coating 


The aid package has been carefully 
designed—sugar-coated politically—to 
have no effect on the 1962 budget and 
little on the U.S. balance of payments. 
Kennedy’s requests for this year add up 
to the same $4-billion in economic and 
military aid that Eisenhower had asked. 

The total is made up a bit differently. 
Military aid will be $1.6-billion, which 
is $200-million less than Eisenhower 
wanted, and economic aid will be $2.4- 
billion, which is $200-million more. 
The extra $200-million on the eco- 
nomic side is added to the $700-million 
already requested for DLF to make up 
the $900-million asked in borrowing 
authority for long-term development 
loans. 

Buy-American policies remaining 
effect for most aid outlays will con- 
tinue to cushion the impact on the 
balance of payments. It is estimated 
that 80% of all aid funds will be spent 
in the U.S., and Kennedy regards this 
as a stimulus to the U.S. economy. 
¢ Long-Range Effect—Kennedy seeks to 
show foreign governments that if they 
work out desirable long-term plans for 
development, the financing is available. 
If they don’t, short-term programs will 
be pinched back “below the threshold 
of political comfort,” as one official 
puts it. 

Thus, the Administration hopes to 
have both a more tempting carrot and 
a stouter stick with which to persuade 
underdeveloped nations to help them- 
selves in partnership with the West. 

“If we are to have a program de- 
signed to brighten the future,” he 
summed up, “that program must have 

future.” 
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Tripartite Group \ 


The Kennedy Administration’s 21- 
member Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee this week took on a full 
range of national problems—from 
domestic unemployment to foreign 
competition—and laid plans for regular 
monthly sessions to try to locate the 
solutions. 

In its first meeting, the tripartite 
committee of leaders representing la- 
bor, management, and the public was 
handed a monumental agenda by Pres. 
Kennedy. He told the members: “I 
don’t know the answers to these ques- 
tions and I am sure none of us does, 
but I think together we ought to con- 
sider them.” 
e Committee Functions—Both the 
President and Labor Secy. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, the committee chairman, 
emphasized that the committee mem- 
bers, acting as individuals and not as 
representatives of vested interests, 
should tackle the problems through 
regular series of discussions and come 
up with recommendations for the Presi- 
dent. 

Specifically, the committee will not 
become involved in labor-management 
disputes. Nor will it propound resolu- 
tions by majority vote. ““The functions 
of this committee will be to help our 
free institutions work better and to 
encourage sound economic growth by 
attempting to arrive at a consensus,” 
said Goldberg. 

The subjects for future committee 
discussions, all of which were touched 
on in the first meeting, range all the 
way from sound wage and price policies 
to free and responsible collective bar- 
gaining; from making American prod- 
ucts competitive in the world market 
to the benefits and problems created 
by automation and other technological 
advances. 
¢ Opening Session—The first session 
ran from shortly after 9 a.m. until 
3:30 p.m. It was devoted to discussions 
of the problems by the committee 
members with the President, Goldberg, 
Commerce Secy. Luther H. Hodges, 
and other Cabinet officers. During the 
closed meetings, the members were 
briefed by Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 


Advisers, Defense Secy. Robert S. 
McNamara, Treasury Secy. Douglas 
Dillon, and Undersecretary of State 


Chester Bowles. 

“We had a good, serious discussion,” 
Goldberg said afterward, “with full 
participation by the members of the 
committee.” 
¢ Operating Rules—To emphasize the 
permanent, long-range nature of the 
committee, the group—seven from in- 
dustry, seven from unions, five from 








the public, plus the two Cabinet mem- 
bers—laid out a set of ground rules: 

e The committee will meet the 
first Monday of each month. The 
next session is scheduled for Apr. 3. 

e Each member will represent 
himself. No substitutes will be per 
mitted to serve and no proxies will be 
allowed. 

To assure free and open discus- 
sion, no transcript will be kept of the 


meetings. Goldberg, who serves as 
chairman the first year, will be the 
spokesman. 


e The Purpose—Pres. Kennedy set the 
tone for the committee in his opening 
remarks: “The purpose of this com- 
mittee,” he said, “is to give direction 
to the general movement “of wages and 
prices so that the general welfare of 
this country can be served. We are 
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landed Heavy Burdenof Problems 


FIRST SESSION of Labor-Management Advisory Committee heard Pres. Kennedy outline its purpose. With the President are some of 
the 21 members: (left to right) Commerce Secy. Luther H. Hodges; Joseph L. Block, Inland Steel; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM; Richard 
§, Reynolds, Jr., Reynolds Metals; Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg; David Dubinsky, ILGWU; Elliott V. Bell, Business Week; Walter 
P. Reuther, UAW, George Harrison, Railway Clerks; Arthur Burns, National Bureau of Economic Research. 


breaking new ground. Other Presidents 
have, of course, attempted at different 
stages to intervene in the wage-price 
matter with general exhortations from 
the White House. These exhortations 
have not had a very great effect, but 
with your help I intend to get a look 
at this situation before there is a 
crisis. 

“T do not want the White House to 
have to come in at the last minute. 
Since we are breaking new ground, | 
am not sure how much we can accom- 
plish but I do think it is extremely 
important that we move ahead.” 

Then, the President said: “We are 
going into a critical phase of our na- 
tional life. We want to keep our 
economy free—and we want labor to 
be free-we want management to be 
free—and we want to keep the federal 
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government in its proper role. 
Goldberg, at the conclusion of the 
meeting, declined to expand on the 
President’s suggestion that the com- 
mittee “give direction” to wage and 
price movements. He has emphasized 
in the past, however, that the group 
would not seek a lever through federal 
controls or other means. And United 
Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
leaving the White House, said he did 
not interpret the President’s remarks to 
indicate that the committee “would di- 
rect wages and prices.” 
¢ On the Agenda—Actuallv, Goldberg 
said, wages and prices were only one 
of the subjects touched on in the meet- 
ing and no specifics were discussed. 
The committee decided to talk at its 
next meeting on two specific topics: (1) 
the benefits and burdens of automation 


and other technological advances, and 
(2) policies to make sure that U.S. 
goods can compete in world markets. 
Kennedy advanced unemployment as 
a topic of immediate challenge to the 
committee. “The problem of structural 
unemployment, long-range unemploy- 
ment is a matter of utmost concern 
now. It is quite possible that we could 
have a recoverv this summer and still 
have 6% or 7% of our people unem 
ployed in the fall.” 
e Executive Staff—Before the next 
meeting, an executive staff for the 
committee will be formed from officials 
of the Labor and Commerce Depts. 
It’s anticipated that individual mem- 
bers will draw up discussion papers and 
that, from time to time, committee 
members will bring in their own staff 
experts to talk to the committee. 
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Take-It-or-Leave-It Farm Bipf 


The 


teady Rise of Farm Surpluses 


(CCC Inventories — Millions of Dollars) 
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©gusiness WEEK 


THE PROBLEM: Government inventories of politically 
charged farm crops keep climbing as high price supports and 
weak production controls spur output. 


The government’s farm price sup- 
port programs, which have been build- 
ing new peaks of surpluses and subsi- 
dies since World War II, appear to be 
in for an agonizing reappraisal. 

In sending their farm message to 
Congress last week, Pres. Kennedy and 
Agriculture Secy. Orville L. Freeman 
decided to plunge into the heart of the 
perennial, dismal problem of farm 
legislation. 

The tone, the content, and specific 
language of Kennedy’s message spells 
out an Administration stand around 
which a furious battle will be waged— 
beginning soon, continuing through 
the Presidential campaign of 1964. 

Kennedy’s program is an attempt to 
cut through the political confusion that 
has come with the deterioration of the 
once-solid ‘“‘farm bloc’ and the ascend- 
ancy of the city vote as the key to 
victory in Presidential politics. 

Noting the rise in farm subsidy 
costs (table), Kennedy and his aides 
laid before Congress a program that, 
as they see it, would meet their 
campaign promises: cut surpluses; cut 
the cost of farm programs to the 
taxpayer; and increase farm income. 
¢ Implied Threat—Already, Kennedy 
spokesmen are promising in effect that 
the Administration has no intention of 
allowing farm programs to run up con- 
sumer prices. The implied threat in 
the Kennedy program is to the farmer: 

Bring your production into line with 
demand, and we will help you keep 
prices and income up. If you won’t 
control production, then the political 
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pressure of the city congressman and 
those farmers themselves who want 
lower supports will force the govern- 
ment more and more to the sidelines. 


|. Answer: Control Production 


The kev to Kennedy’s farm program 
is tight control of production, for those 
farmers who want government support 
for their commodity. Here’s how it 
would work: 

Producer representatives would ad- 
vise the Secretary as to what kind of 
program they would like to have; what 
mixture of already authorized controls, 
incentives, and price supports they 
would suggest that would be consistent 
with the legislation and Administration 
policy. 

One major device that Congress 
would have to approve: national mar- 
keting agreements, of the kind that are 
in effect for regional products such as 
fluid milk, citrus fruits, and tobacco. 

The Secretary would be bound by 
none of this advice. Much of it is cer- 
tain to be conflicting since the inter- 
ests of different growers of the same 
crop are by no means identical. Big 
commercial wheat growers have differ- 
ent economic interests than family- 
size farmers who grow a little wheat as 
a sideline. Corn growers who feed their 
own corn to hogs have different inter- 
ests from those who sell their corn for 
cash. Dairymen selling fluid milk to 
large cities have different interests from 
those who sell their mikk to be manu- 
factured into butter and cheese. 


The Secretary would try to put to 
gether a program for these producer 
taking as much of this advice as he 
chooses. 

It might be a national program, if 
that’s what he sees as necessary; or 
varying regional programs—as is true of 
milk marketing now. 

It would include a level of price sup- 
port (unless the farrners wanted no pro- 
gram at all—as is true of beef, pork, 
poultry, eggs, fruits, vegetables). It 
probably would include a method for 
calculating a quota for each producer, 
specifying how many pounds, bushels, 
or bales he may market. For cutting 
back on his production further, a 
grower might be given “‘payments in 
kind” (surplus from the government's 
supply, which he could then sell in 
place of the production he has fore 
gone). It might include “compensatory 
payments” (a government check to 
compensate for low market prices, the 
so-called Brannan Plan). 

The package would be different for 
each commodity. Kennedy and Free- 
man say there can be “no single farm 
program, no single solution.” 

The programs would be submitted 
in referendums to the producers; a two- 
thirds majority would be required to 
make the program effective. 

If the growers turned down the pro 
gram the Secretary gave them to vote 
on, a number of things might happen. 
Congress or the Administration might 
come up with a one-shot piece of legis- 
lation, outside the framework of the 
Kennedy policy; or the Secretary might 
offer another combination of supports- 
and-controls to the producers; or the 
producers could be left with no program 
at all. 

Assuming the producers approved a 
program, it would be submitted to Con- 
gress at least 60 days before it was due 
to become effective. Either House of 
Congress could veto the whole thing 
by majority vote. 

Obviously, all this is so sweeping 
and controversial that it is not likely 
te be approved in a hurry, if at all. 


ll. The Political Outlook 


There is evidence that the White 
House took charge of the farm mes 
sage, that early drafts from the Agri 
culture Dept. were mostly general pol- 
icy statements. The story is_ that 
Kennedy insisted on a head-on message, 
with tough language on specific con 
trols and the Brannan Plan. 

Some Democrats figured the best 
tactic would have been to follow a 
gencral policy message with an attempt 
to apply the philosophy first to the 
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critical wheat program. Instead, Ken- 
nedy asked for the broad “Agricultural 
Enabling Amendments Act of 1961” 
to be passed this year, and promised 
to send legislation to Congress shortly. 

Some critics claim that Freeman and 
Kennedy have been sold a bill of goods 
by agricultural economist Willard 
Cochrane (picture, right), of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who advised 
Freeman when he was governor of 
Minnesota and who is a special as- 
sistant now at the Agriculture Dept. 
¢ Picking Sides—Already the farm 
lobbies are choosing up sides. The 
largest farm organization, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, came out 
against Kennedy. The Farm Bureau, 
which is strongly Republican, consist- 
ently supported former Agriculture 
Secy. Ezra Benson’s program. 

The National Grange supports Ken- 
nedy and so does the strongly pro- 
Democrat National Farmers Union. 
Farmers Union members like high sup- 
port prices and don’t mind having 
rigid controls to get them. Farm 
Bureau and other anti-Administration 
people say, in fact, that the Admini- 
stration’s program is completely a 
Farmers Union baby. 

Another political power given credit 
for a big say in the message: Senate 
Democratic Whip Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota, an influence on Senate 
farm affairs and friend of Freeman. 
¢ Grass Roots Reaction—Actually, farm 
leaders in Washington aren’t too sure 
anv more just how their farmers will 
react to all this. The theory goes that 
farmers are becoming more business- 
men than farmers in the traditional 
sense—and that they may be less and 
less interested in government programs 
of any kind, especially if they involve 
controls, 

New census figures on 1959 published 
within the past few weeks show that as 
compared with 1954, (1) the total num- 
ber of farms dropped 22.6%; (2) the 
number of farms with gross sales of 
$10,000 or less dropped 30.8%; and 
(3) the number of farms with sales of 
$10,000 or over increased 36.2%. 

This shows that the so-called family 
farm is still growing in size and that 
the marginal farmer is dropping out. 
But the question is: Do these techni- 
cally proficient family farmers now 
want a Kennedy-Farmers Union kind of 
program or the Benson-larm Bureau 
approach—lower price supports and less 
government controls? 

The Presidential elections last fall 
gave no comfort to Kennedy in this 
respect; Richard Nixon swamped Ken- 
nedy in the Farm Belt, and the GOP 
picked up perhaps three-quarters of its 
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ffers Tighter Controls 
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Agriculture Secy. Orville L. Freeman 


THE PLANNERS: Thei 
control what up to now hasn’t 


and the drain on the budget to keep price supports high. 


gain of 21 seats in the House from 
agricultural districts. 

One thing seems sure: Already Free- 
man’s aides are trving to get farm 
countv committees meeting and dis- 
cussing the Administration’s ideas. 
What the anti-l’reeman forces expect 
is that the Administration will try to 
build a fire in the grass roots to bring 
pressure to bear on their congressmen 
and farm organizations. 
¢ Congressional Snag—On the basis of 
recent performance, Congress seems cer- 
tain to be reluctant. Last vear, Rep. 
W. R. Poage (D-Tex.), a power on the 
House Agriculture Committee, held 
hearings on a bill that had many simi- 
larities to the new Kennedy proposal. 

But individual commodity groups 
objected, and the bill wound up only 
as a feed grains bill, and it didn’t pass. 

One dramatic development of that 
debate last year was the stand taken by 
Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R.1I.), a vet- 


eran citv Democrat. He spoke out 
against farm legislation that either 


raised price supports or cost taxpavers 
money. His reasoning: New England 


farmers don’t get price supports for 


their poultry, eggs, milk, fruits, and 
vegetables; high feed grain price sup- 
ports increase the cost of production; 
and these higher costs are passed on to 
New England consumers. 

¢ Sharp Splits—In the new feed grain 
bill that Congress finally passed this 
week, sharp splits developed in both 
House and Senate. Kennedy and Free- 
man agreed to boost the price support 
on corn to $1:20 per bu. But in order 
to force farmers to comply with acreage 
cutbacks, they asked for authority to sell 
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Agricultural economist Willard Cochrane 


r job is to devise programs to 
been controlled—farm surpluses 


surplus corn, if necessary, to drive 
down the market price so that non- 
compliers wouldn’t reap the advantage 
of a supported price. 

Even with this supposedly powerful 
weapon in the law giving Freeman 
authority to force corn growers to sign 
up for acreage reductions, only strong 
White House pressure kept enough city 
Democrats in line to squeak the 
Administration measure through by a 
seven vote majority. But the Senate re- 
jected the enforcement provision. 

This week a compromise version, 
with high supports but weaker authority 
for the Secretary to drive down prices, 
was adopted by both houses. 





Ill. The Long Haul 


Some cynics—or political realists— 
figure that the Administration’s farm 
message is so much grandstandiing on 
the part of Kennedy and his frontiers- 
men. This line cf reasoning is that 
Kennedy really doesn’t expect Congress 
to go along with his farm program, or 
anything else very constructive until a 
real farm income collapse comes along. 

Kennedy can say, in the meantime, 
that he tried to fulfill his campaign E 
promises but that the farmers didn’t | 
want what he offered. This would get 
him off that hook. 

Then what happens? If the city 
congressmen rebel and refuse to pay 
the price anymore, they would in effect 
be working toward the same result as 
the Farm Bureau—an end to govern- 
ment support programs, _ relatively 
speaking, where the efficient producer 
was the one who survived on his own. 
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There’s fun as well as figures in mathematics, IBM 
thinks, and it’s opening this exhibit in Los Angeles in an effort 
to bring the complexities of modern mathematics to life for the 
layman in graphic displays and machines he can work himself. 


DESIGNER of IBM exhibit, Charles Eames, makes final check of one of his brain-teasing 
creations. It shows a Moebius Band—named for A. F. Moebius, 19th Century astronomer 
and mathematician, who found that by taking a strip of paper and giving it a half-twist, 
then pasting the two ends together, he made a figure with only one edge and one surface. 
On the 15-ft.-long Moebius Band constructed by Eames, this is demonstrated by the jointed, 
three-dimensional red arrow, which runs continuously over the single surface of the band. 
The principle has its practical side, too—conveyor belts and moving sidewalks are often 
twisted so the whole surface wears out at one time. 
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Coast Show 


A mathematician who is not a poet 
will never be a perfect mathematician, 
said Karl Theodore Weierstrass, a Ger- 
man mathematician and_ philosopher 
who died in 1897, in an effort to give 
his somewhat forbidding science a 
human touch. 

This week, International Business 
Machines Corp. raised the curtain on 
an ambitious new attempt to bring the 
abstractions of mathematics to life and 
to present them to the uninitiated lay- 
man not only as the basis of the prac- 
tical sciences and .of many aspects of 
the cultural arts, but as a source of 
enjoyment as well as enlightenment. 

The attempt takes the form of an 
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SHOWCASE at entrance of exhibit (above) 
starts visitor off with a dozen mathematical 
models, varying from specific forms to rep- 
resentations of theories. This is to give him 
a visual image of what mathematics is about 
—but he doesn’t have to digest fully the 
meaning of each model. Those shown— 
part of the dozen—are (from left) figures of 
packed spheres; Archimedes’ proof; Reyes’ 
configuration; a movable hyperboloid; Poin- 
care’s theory; a helix; and a Zeta function. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF display—the Cube of 
Lights (left)—lets visitor push buttons to 
bring to life visually many of the laws 
of arithmetic. The Cube has 512 glowing 
lights and clicking relays. By pushing 
combinations of buttons, the visitor can 
visually experience multiplication, and see 
working out before him some of its asso- 
ciative and commutative laws. His button- 
pushing will also illustrate the squaring and 
cubing of numbers, and the behavior of 
some elusive theorems of algebra. 


akes Math a L 


inclusive exhibit called A World of 
Numbers and Beyond—shown in 
part in the ptctures—which opened in 
the new $2.4-million Science Wing of 
the California Museum of Science and 
Industry in Los Angeles. IBM expects 
that at least 1-million visitors will view 
the exhibit every year. In July, the 
company plans to open a_ similar 
exhibit in Chicago, which should play 
to 4-million visitors vearly. 

¢ Fun in Figures—Behind somewhat 
baffling titles such as Probability Board 
and Minimal Surfaces Machine, visi- 
tors find equipment that operates al- 
most like pinball machines and 
promises similar pleasure—though with- 
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ART IN MATHEMATICS shows up on the Mathematical Images 


Wall that these exhibit builders are putting together. It’s intended to 
display natural or manmade objects that are both visually pleasing and 
mathematically meaningful—from common snowflakes and sea shells to 


magic squares and representations of complex mathematical forms. 


out prizes. The exhibit was designed 
by Charles Eames (picture, lower left), 
a West Coast designer who has 
turned out plans for Eames chairs, 
movies such as the Toccata for Toy 
Trains, and a seven-screen projection 
of color slides of U.S. life shown at 
the U.S. Exhibition in Moscow. 

To bring mathematical _ principles 
home to the lavman, Eames has de- 
signed working models, animated films, 
“peep slows,” and a varicty of im- 
aginative visual “explanations’—in an 
effort to illustrate to the uninitiated 
what insiders have known all along, 
that mathematics can be fun. 

The basic aim, of course, is serious. 


ively Art 


Nine working models in the central 
floor area illustrate major intellectual 
breakthroughs to mathematical knowl- 
edge, on which man has built much of 
his modern scientific world. Close by 
are “peep show” units with colorful 
two-minute movies to explain some 
fundamental mathematics concepts. 
The central area is flanked by two 
$0-ft.-long, floor-to-ceiling wall  ex- 
hibits. One is the Mathematical 
Images Wall pictured above. The 
other is a History Wall, documenting 
in pictures and text the contributions 
of the world’s leading mathematicians 
over the past 800 vears. 
e Stars of the Show—The working ex- 
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on end. A stream of 30,000 plastic balls 
pours down through a maze of 200 steel 
pins into a series of boxes, forming a 
bell-shaped “curve of probability.” 

It demonstrates how a mathematical 
formula can describe accurately the 
effects of chance—each time the balls 
ire dropped, the random action of the 
bouncing balls forms almost the same 
curve. This is the “normal curve” of 
science, which turns up in such things 
as I.Q. scores and errors in measure- 
ment. Probability theory, now an im- 
portant branch of science, is used in 
such fields as genetics, thermodynamics, 
trafic control, games of strategy, insur- 
ance, subatomic particles, and astro- 
physics 
¢ Playing With Planets—The visitor 
gets a chance to work some of the 
machines himself. With U.S. and Rus- 
sian scientists probing outer space, the 
Celestial Mechanics Membrane is likely 
to get a lot of attention. 

The machine developed by Eames to 
illustrate celestial mechanics is basi- 
cally a_ stretched rubbed membrane 
drawn down to a center point. The 
visitor uses a plunger like that in a pin- 
ball machine to launch marbles out 
icross the membrane. The marbles 
move in elliptical orbits very much like 
those of the planets around the sun, 
or manmade satellites around the earth. 
And just as the planets speed up as 
they approach the sun, the balls speed 
up as they approach the center of the 
membrane 

Eames’ own favorite is the Minimal 
Surfaces Machine, which demonstrates 


some of the laws of calculus. A brightly 
lit affair, it presents a moving fan- 
tasv of shining, transparent films. A 


complex of wire frames is lowered into 
1 soap solution, then raised into the 
light. The fragile soap films that cling 
to the wires stretch almost instantly 
icross the wire frames to form that 
one single surface that connects the 
wire edges and has the least possible 
imount of surface area—the minimal 
surface. 

¢ Research—Eames and his wife, with 
their staff, spent more than a year 
working out the dramatic presentation 
of a complicated subject. 

IBM says the exhibit cost “over 
$100,000.” The company finds it difh- 
cult as vet to arrive at an exact figure, 
because it hasn’t decided how much of 
the research should be charged off to 


the coming Chicago exhibit. IBM 
thinks the research may also bring 


other results. The History of Mathe- 
matics Wall, for example, may be re- 
produced graphically for classroom use. 
Eames has already agreed to produce a 
book based on his work for the exhibit 
and the research connected with it. 
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Ex-IM Bank Plan: ' 


Details are still to come, but a joint effort by the Export- | 


Import Bank and private groups seems set. 


Two plans for 


financing and for insurance seem likely to get approval. 


For over a month now the Export- 
Import Bank and the Treasury Dept. 
have been working feverishly to meet 
Pres. Kennedy’s Apr. 1 deadline for a 
program to expand this country’s export 
credit facilities. 

In his balance-of-payments message to 
Congress early last month, Kennedy 
called for such a program, declaring it 
essential to the Administration’s export 
drive. 

By midweek, somewhat ahead of 
schedule, Ex-Im and Treasury had their 
recommendations ready for the Presi- 
dent. ‘Though officials were  close- 
mouthed, since no statement had vet 
been made by the White House, the 
word was circulating in Washington 
that the new program would call for a 
joint effort by Ex-Im and private finan- 
cial institutions. ‘The basic idea, appar- 
ently, is to have private institutions, 
including some new ones, make more 
export credit available and to have Ex- 
Im underwrite a good part of such 
credits with a new guarantee system. 
¢ Exporters’ Complaints—lor the past 
decade, U.S. exporters have complained 
that they cannot meet the credit terms 
offered by their European competition. 
In particular, they have claimed that 
British and West German exporters 
have been able to get better financing 
and therefore offer much more attrac- 
tive terms to prospective customers. 

U.S. exporters actually have an edge 
in the long-term financing of capital 
goods exports. Ex-Im has been in this 
business a long time, and has the re- 
sources and experience to meet most of 
the demand. Increasingly, too, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
has been supplying long-term develop- 
ment credits. 

Ex-Im also offers short- and medium- 
term financing, but not with the speed 
and efficiency that most exporters need 
for this kind of business. As one of 
them put it recently, “Our salesman 
in Uganda can’t wait around for con- 
firmation from Ex-Im. If he does, some 
more generous West German company 
usually snaps up the order before we 
know what hit us.” 
¢ Tentative Plans—On a tentative basis, 
E:x-Im Pres. Harold F. Linder (picture) 
and some of his aides already have 
studied several private plans designed to 
provide better credit facilities for U.S. 
exporters, and to put them on at least 
an equal footing with their West Ger- 
man and British competitors. 


Two of these plans seem to stand 
a fair chance of final approval, though 
the details—some of them critically im- 
portant—still have to be worked out. 

One of the plans has been submitted 
by the Chase Manhattan Bank. It pro- 
poses the creation of a specialized ex- 
port credit finance company to provide 
more medium-term financing. Inter- 
credit Agency Inc., a private export 
credit insurer, has proposed the other— 
a scheme to expand export credit insur- 
ance coverage. This aims to attract more 
short-term financing from already exist- 
ing channels. 

These two plans are complementary 
rather than competitive. They would 
deal with two separate but intimately 
connected aspects of the same thing— 
the problem of enlarging the financial 
resources that are now available for ex- 
port credit. 


Financing Squeeze 


There doesn’t seem to be much 
doubt that U.S. exporters are squeezed 
when it comes to certain kinds of 
financing. The big corporations don’t 
often have trouble with short-term 
credit—for, say, 90 days to six months. 
The commercial banks have the re- 
sources, and the facilities abroad to 
check a foreign customer’s credit wor- 
thiness, that enable them to handle this 
kind of business. 

But, more often than not, companies 
such as General Electric Co. and Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp. have to supply 
the money themselves for exports sold 
over a term of one to five years. This 
means they must dip into their own 
working capital. 

Small and medium-sized companies 
usually can’t offer medium-term credit 
to a foreign customer at all. Many of 
them, especially if they aren’t customers 
of the big city banks, even find it hard 
to get short-term financing for their 
exports. 
¢ What’s Needed Bidieocciit banks 
would be more ready to finance loans if 
the exporter had some sort of insurance 
or guarantee backing up his credit re- 
quest. This way, in case of default, the 
commercial bank wouldn’t have to take 
the financial beating. 

One expert estimates U.S. export 
sales in 1959 would have been $1.5- 
billion to $2-billion higher if credit guar- 
antees had been more readily available. 
¢ Falling Short—Export credit insur- 
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ance now is available from Ex-Im and 
from one private insurance company, 
but neither offers a complete insurance 
package. Last year, Ex-Im started to 
provide insurance against political risks 
—such risks, that is, as revocation of im- 
port licenses, blocked currency, and out- 
right change of regime—on both the 
short and medium term. The private 
company, Intercredit Agency, Inc., ex- 
port credit insurance underwriter for 
Chicago’s. Continental Casualty Co., 
guarantees against all commercial loss. 

However, U.S. exporters say it takes 
too long to get Ex-Im political insur- 
ance. Moreover, they say it’s too ex- 
pensive. And Intercredit has only one 
ofice, in New York’s financial district, 
so that exporters, in Spokane, for ex- 
xuple, have no readily available insur- 
ance at hand. \ 

All this means that in export credit 
insurance, U.S. exporters run at a dis- 
advantage. The U.S. system is not at all 
comparable to either Britain’s Export 
Credit Guarantee Dept. (ECGD) “or 
West Germany's Hermes Kreditver- 
sicherungs AG. Both these agencies 
administer all export credit insurance, 
both political and commercial: The 
guarantees they extend to the banks 
that give credit are in turn backed up 
by government guarantees. 


ll. Plans for Expansion 


The two new plans are intended to 
help get U.S. exporters out of this 
bind. 

Chase Manhattan’s plan is designed 
to. expand the credit facilities available 
for medium-term export credits. This 
would be done, according to Pres. 
David Rockefeller (picture), through a 
new, specialized export finance com- 
pany. The new company might be 
set up by Chase Manhattan alone, or 
in combination with other banks. 

This specialized company would be 
financed largely by tapping the vast 
reservoirs of funds available in life in- 
surance companies, pension funds, and 
savings banks. To draw on these funds, 
the specialized company would sell 
seven-year to 10-year debentures to 
the insurance companies. The deben- 
tures would be backed up by the ex- 
port paper—and this, in turn, would 
bear a full government guarantee, 
probably from Ex-Im. This would 
guarantee that if the foreign importer 
defaults for any reason, the government 
would: pay the full’ amount due to 
investors. 

The risk would be spread, though. 
Exporters and their commercial banks 
would be. required. to: provide.a share, 
perhaps 20% together, of the money 
e Mar. 25, 1961 
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involved in the transaction. This por- 
tion of the financing would be made 
without any government guarantee. 
The specialized company also would 
assume a share of the risk, but the in- 
surance ‘companies that bought its 
debentures would be fully protected. 

e Insurance Expansion—The second 
plan, proposed by Intercredit Agency, 
goes at the problem from the insurance 
side. 

Intercredit’s vice-president, Nigel 
Morrison (picture), would expand his 
company’s system of export credit insur- 
ance. Under his plan, Ex-Im would 
guarantee all political risk imsurance. 
But Ex-Im would turn over to Inter- 
credit, or to a pool of casualty insurance 
companies formed for the purpose, the 
administration and the paper work in- 
volved. In effect, the insurance com- 
panies would act as administrators of 
the Ex-Im program. 

In turn, the private insurance com- 
pany pool would provide and under- 
write all commercial risk insurance. 

The advantage of this plan, according 
to Morrison, is that the insurance com- 
panies would have the trained personnel 
needed for credit investigations overseas. 
And they would work faster than Ex- 
Im. 

Moreover, the insurance company 
pool would have offices all over the 
U.S., and exporters no longer would 
have to go to Washington for informa- 
tion and action. 

Morrison claims that such a private 
insurance group would be able to pro- 
vide an unlimited amount of commer- 
cial risk insurance. 
¢ Boost for Exporters—If these two 
plans can be worked out with Ex-Im, 
U.S. exporters should soon be on a par 
with competitors in terms of export 
credit facilities. 

Chase Manhattan has been sound- 
ing out some of the life imsurance 
companies to see if they would be 
interested. Reportedly, they are en- 
thusiastic. 

In turn, Intercredit has been talking 
up the possibility of an insurance pool 
with some of the country’s leading 
casualty companies. 

Chase Manhattan says that its plan 
could be operative in a year from: ac- 
ceptance, and that it might well be 
duplicated by other banks. Morrison 
savs his insurance scheme could get into 
gear in three months. 

“The best part of these plans, if ac 
cepted,” says a commercial banker, “is 
that exporters will no longer be able to 
cry about not being competitive. They'll 


-be forced to: do one -thing to increase 


U.S. exports—they'll really have to sell 
their wares.” 


New Credit Push for Exports 





HAROLD F. LINDER, head of Ex-Im 
Bank, readies. program to help boost exports. 





DAVID ROCKEFELLER of Chase Man- 


hattan proposes a new finance company. 





NIGEL MORRISON of Intercredit Agency 
would expand export credit insurance. 
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BARRY GOLDWATER, outspoken leader of GOP’s Old Guard, regards himself as an . . . 


Apostle of Conservatism 


Arizona’s popular senator sees a new wave of con- 
servatism developing among young Americans and is deter- 
mined to give it direction and encouragement. 


The most sought-after man on Cap- 
itol Hill for speaking engagements 
around the country used to be a glam- 
orous, liberal senator named John F. 
Kennedy. Today he is a glamorous, 
conservative senator named Barry Gold- 
water. ; 

Goldwater doesn’t necessarily see a 
portent for the future in it for himself. 
But he does see very definite signs that 
conservatism is on the rise and that 
the new generation is fed up with what 
he considers the old bromides of the 
New Deal. 
¢ Leading the Young—Two years ago 
the senator spoke at Stanford University 
in California and drew 600 students. 
Recently in the same auditorium 1,800 
turned out. At a rally of the Young 
Americans for Freedom in New York 
on Mar. 3, 4,000 filled Manhattan Cen- 
ter and 5,000 others were turned 
away. 
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Goldwater sees a tremendous zeal for 
conservativism developing in the col- 
lege and post-college groups and has ap- 
pointed himself an apostle to lead the 
voung into the paths of righteousness. 
Last year he vistted 55 college groups, 
and he has already scheduled 65 for this 
vear. 

“The Republicans,” he acknowledges, 
“have not been as articulate or ener- 
getic in proselytizing among the young 
as the Democrats. It’s up to the few 
of us who will to carry the burden.” 

The junior senator from Arizona 
does not lack opportunities to preach 
his gospel. In the month of March 
his schedule includes 29 speaking en- 
gagements outside the Senate, seven 
of them on college campuses and two 
on national TV. As chairman of the 
GOP’s Senate Campaign Committee 
he is flooded with requests to address 
political gatherings. The two senators 


who probably rival him most closely in 
“outside demand”—Sen. Thruston B. 
Morton (R-Ky.), who is National GOP 
Chairman, and Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.), who is Senate Ma- 
jority Whip—are too tied up with 
political and Senate business to accept 
more engagements. 

¢ Goldwater Boom—The Goldwater 
boom got its start in 1958 when the 
senator ran for his second term and 
won handsomely—in a year when liberal 
Democrats were sweeping the conserva- 
tives out of office elsewhere. Then 
came months of national TV exposure 
as a member of the Senate committee 
investigating labor rackets. Goldwater 
tangled vociferously not only with the 
racketeers but with counsel Robert 
Kennedy and other members of the 
committee for failing to go after UAW 
Pres. Walter Reuther—Goldwater’s per- 
sonal bete noire, whom he has called 
“more dangerous than the sputniks or 
anything Russia might do.” 

¢ Convention Limelight—But it was 
probably the 1960 Republican conven- 
tion that made Barry Goldwater the 
undisputed leader of the “Old Guard.” 
When he heard about the Nixon-Rocke- 
feller concordat—a 14-point platform 
casting the party in a more progressive 
light—Goldwater hit the roof. He went 
before the TV cameras and denounced 
it as a “Munich Pact,” a seHout of tra- 
ditional GOP principles. 

But when the nomination of Nixon 
became inevitable, Goldwater  with- 
drew his own name (he had never been 
seriously after the nomination), told 
the conservatives the GOP was the 
only party for them, and then like a 
good party man went ,out and cam- 
paigned day and night for Richard 
Nixon. 

Goldwater has much the same kind 
of appeal—to different groups—that Sen. 
Kennedy had. At 52 he is not quite 
so young. But he is youthful looking 
and handsome as a movie star. (Sen. 
Humphrey once quipped that Gold- 
water had been offered a movie con- 
tract—by 18th Century-Fox.) He is 
wealthy, as chairmai of the board of 
Goldwaters, Inc., a group of fashion- 
able department stores in Arizona. 
Where Kennedy commanded a PT 
boat during the war, Goldwater flew 
supply planes into India. 

Where Kennedy sails, Goldwater flies 
his single-engine Bonanza—plus_ the 
numerous jets he pilots as a brigadier 
general in the Air Force Reserve. And 
like Kennedy, he has published a best 
seller, The Conscience of a Conserva- 
tive, now in its eighth printing with 
more than a half-million copies sold. 

e GOP’s New Wave—Goldwater de- 
tects evidence of “a wave of conserva- 
tism that could easily become the po- 
litical phenomenon of our time” in the 
last election that saw 21 new, young 
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The AIChE —Sinclair salutes the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers for encouraging the advanced processing techniques which 
promote industrial progress. Founded in 1908, the institute — through 
its 20,450 members — advances chemical engineering standards, 
encourages original research, and fosters engineering education. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ~°* 





A Big Lift 
for 
Sinclair 
Chemicals 


The tallest distillation tower ever raised in 
one piece was lifted to its foundation in 
Houston, Texas recently. Coming along are 
five more like it. All will be part of a plant 
being built by Sinclair-Koppers Chemical 
Company to make styrene monomer, an 


ingredient of plastics and synthetic rubber. 


In this joint undertaking with Koppers 
Company, Inc., the Sinclair organization 
continues to expand its petrochemical op- 
erations. Sinclair Refining Company will 
supply the basic raw material for the new 
plant. This raw material — ethylbenzene 
— will be made into styrene for use or sale 
by Koppers. 

Sinclair has increased its petrochemical 
production and sales at a rapid rate in the 
past five years. It expects to maintain this 
pace with projects like the styrene plant 
and others being planned. Chemical manu- 
facture is the fastest growing part of Sin- 


clair’s business. 
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Republicans elected to the House—most 
of them real conservatives who unseated 
real liberals. Conservative clubs on the 
campuses are burgeoning; Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom was founded only six 
months ago and boasts 21,000 mem- 
bers. The 1962 Congressional elections, 
Goldwater says, will show how strong 
the movement is. 

The senator attributes the revival of 
conservatism on the campus to “the 
natural wave of history.” College stu- 
dents have to rebel against something, 
and the only thing to rebel against now 
is the welfare state and the uniform 
liberalism of their professors. 

He thinks young people are fed up 

with “‘reactionaries’”’ who want to “turn 
the clock back to the political heyday 
of the New Deal’ and offer “controls 
and regimentation at a time when men 
everywhere are fighting for freedom.” 
The message he carries to the campus 
is that “this thing that has gone along 
for 30 years and has cost $400-billion 
under the phony name of liberalism 
has not worked.” He preaches instead 
a positive program of individual and 
economic freedom. 
e Candid Views—In his crusade to “get 
government off our backs’ Goldwater is 
uncompromising. The solutions he 
offers are direct and simple: 


On aid to education: Instead of mas- 
sive federal grants, return some tax 
sources to the states so they can afford 
to build their own schools. 

On taxes: Immediate and extensive 
liberalization of depreciation allowances 
so industry can modernize and expand. 

On minimum wage: Kennedy should 
withdraw his request. Union leaders 
should not ask for increases not tied 
to productivity and should ease feather- 
bedding practices. 

On foreign affairs: Stop acting “like 
the Salvation Army” and start acting 
“like a great power”; instead of try- 
ing to please world opinion, use eco- 
nomic superiority and bold power to 
command respect. 

On Cuba: Groom and openly assist 
a successor government to dump Castro. 

On Africa: Form something like an 
African protectorate of the Western 
powers and be prepared to “endure” the 
charges of reactionary chauvinism that 
would be heaped on the U.S. The 
colonial system is “better for the Afri- 
can people” than the current misery 
and chaos. 

These colorful and candid views, as 
well as his articulateness and sense of 
humor, make Goldwater a popular plat- 
form performer—liked and respected by 
those who disagree with him most. 


Air Force Reorganizes Itself 


Massive organizational overhaul will simplify and 
centralize the management of major missile, aircraft, space, 


and electronic projects. 


Last week, the Air Force began a mas- 
sive reorganization of its multibillion- 
dollar arms development and_produc- 
tion program. The goal: simplification 
and greater centralization of the man- 
agement and buying of major missile, 
aircraft, space, and electronic gear. 

Up to now, contracting responsibili- 
ties have been divided between the Air 
Research & Development Command, 
with headquarters at Andrews AFB, 
near Washington, D. C., the Air Mate- 
rie] Command, based at Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Dayton, and their respective 
field officers. 

ARDC’s authority covered the devel- 
opment phase of the project—design 
study, prototype work, experimental 
tests, and the like. When actual pro- 
duction was authorized, AMC stepped 
in as the contracting agency. 
¢ Blurred Line—The situation led to 
such overlaps as this: An Air Force pro- 
curement regulation on Airborne 
weapon systems, issued in 1956, gives 
ARDC “primary responsibility” for “se- 
lection or approval of specifications, 
standardization, preproduction or quali- 
fication testing or approval of items 
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before production delivery, engineering 
approval, industry-developed equipment 
approval, and installation approval.” 

Similar authority went to AMC for 
“approval of production subcontract 
source, type of subcontracts, price and 
profit, patents and license rights, quan- 
tity of items on subcontract, type and 
location of government-owned facilities, 
timely placement of contracts, quality 
control, and timely delivery of produc- 
ion items.” 
¢ New Setup—Under the organizational 
overhaul, a new Air Force Systems Com- 
mand will be set up to handle both the 
development and the production func- 
tions. ARDC and AMC will be abol- 
ished as separate entities. 

Air Force Secy. Eugene M. Zuckert 
describes the change as an effort to get 
a cleaner, more straightforward man- 
agement setup. “When you have a 
clear line of authority, you are going to 
have better management,” he says, 
hinting at the administrative bottle- 
necks that have plagued major projects 
in recent years. 

The new Systems Command will be 
built up primarily around ARDC. Its 


headquarters will be at Andrews AFB; 
its commander will be Lt. Gen. Bernard 
A. Shriever, now ARDC’s head. It will 
assume control over about $7-billion 
worth of contracting in fiscal 1962, 
which will make it the largest military 
procurement agency. 

In place of AMC, a new Air Force 
Logistics Command is being set up at 
Dayton under Gen. Samuel E. Ander 
son, former AMC commander. The 
new organization will handle (1) general 
supply management tasks such as distri- 
bution and warehousing and (2) the 
procurement of common-use items not 
tied to weapon systems—components 
such as electron tubes—and spare parts, 

Much of the organization detail has 
yet to be worked out. But the Air 
Force plans a “minimum relocation of 
personnel and facilities.” 

ARDC’s Ballistic Missile Div. and 
AMC’s Ballistic Missile Center—both at 
Inglewood, Calif.—will be combined, for 
instance, into the new Systems Com- 
mand’s Ballistic Systems Div. ARDC’s 
Wright Air Development Div. and 
AMC’s Aeronautical Systems Center, 
now both at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, will be combined as the Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. of the Systems 
Command. 

Likewise, ARDC’s Command & Con- 
trol Development Div. and AMC’s Elec- 
tronics Systems Center—both at Han- 
scom Field near Boston—will be merged 
as the new Systems Command’s Elec 
tronics Systems Div. The new command 
will have a fourth major division, the 
Space Systems Div., with headquarters 
also at Inglewood. 

To avoid what one Pentagon official 
calls the “submergence of research 
work,” management of basic and applied 
research will be taken out of ARDC 
and placed under a new Office of Aero- 
space Research. The new research 
agency will be under the direct control 
of the Air Force Chief of Staff. 

Another key feature of the reorganiza- 
tion is to place the Army Corps of En- 
gineers’ Ballistic Missile Construction 
Office at Inglewood under the direction 
of the new Air Force Systems Com- 
mand’s Ballistic Systems Div. This 
means that for the first time all phases 
of the ICBM program—including base 
construction contracting—will be under 
the control of a single military agency. 
¢ Reaction—According to critics in the 
Pentagon and Congress, the much- 
publicized delays in setting up ICBM 
sites have resulted, in part, from the 
program’s confused lines of authority. 

The general reaction of defense con- 
tractors to the organizational revamp- 
ing was summed up by a Washington 
industry representative this way: “This 
ought to simplify things for the com 
tractors since we'll now be dealing with 
only one agency on weapon system 
projects.” 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 
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Sound slides are great for teaching people. Like teach- 
ing safe practices to welders and sales clerks, bakers, 
machinists, loggers. More than 500 special training films 
have already been produced by Liberty Mutual to help 
policyholders reduce on-the-job accidents and _ losses. 
Each film is custom made, using policyholder personnel 
and facilities in the pictures. 

This is but one of the many loss prevention services 
included in Liberty’s protection in depth. To minimize 
accidents, Liberty’s protection in depth also offers 
policyholders experienced help in setting up plant traffic 
control and emergency evacuation programs. The serv- 








Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


ay) =) 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON Qy 


Reducing accidents by filming the hazards 






ices of safety engineers are also available for advice and 
guidance in a variety of specialized fields, such as 
radiation, transportation, construction, acoustics, ma- 
terials handling. 

When injuries do occur, a medical advisory service, 
two excellent rehabilitation centers and a staff of 29 
rehabilitation nurses are available to reduce long-term 
disabilities. 

Why not get all the facts about Liberty’s protection in 
depth? To find out how this broad concept in loss control 
can help lower your business insurance costs, just get in 
touch with the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 





Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners » Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 























In Business 


Interior Dept. Set to Dicker for Helium, 
Four Private Companies Will Build Plants 


The Interior Dept. will start negotiations “immedi- 
ately” for the purchase of helium for conservation from 
four companies. Interior Secy. Stewart L. Udall said 
signing of the contract would allow the four companies 
tc start building helium production plants 4 the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma-Texas gas field around July 1. He esti- 
mates the plants will cost about $175-million, all of it 
to be put up by the private companies. 

Udall hopes to get about $60-million a year from 
Congress to buy helium from the plants. The gas 
would be stored in the government’s “Cliffside Gas 
Field” near Amarillo. The eventual plan is to store about 
52-billion cu. ft. of helium; 12 plants in all will be 
needed, though the first four could supply half of 
the planned total. 

The companies listed now are Cities Service Helium, 
Inc., Helium Conservation Corp., Northern Natural 
Gas Co., and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. Ten 
other companies answered the call for negotiations but 
Udall says their plants were not so far advanced. Some 
of the 10 may be included in negotiations for the other 
plants. 

The helium in question is now being passed off in 
pipelines with the natural gas with which it is mixed in 
nature. The plants would separate the gases. 


AEC Shuts Down Brookhaven Reactors, 
Orders Tightening of Safety Measures 


The Atomic Energy Commission last week shut down 
three reactors and two critical assemblies (very low- 
power reactors) at its Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island. The shutdown resulted from the sur- 
vey of reactor operation and design that AEC began 
after three operators were killed in an explosion at the 
National Reactor Training Station in Arco, Idaho. 

AEC became convinced that Brookhaven was not 
checking operating procedures closely enough, leaving 
safety strictly up to the groups running each reactor. 
So the reactor safety committee there has been ordered 
to check procedures at each reactor periodically. And 
one reactor was allowed to start up again at the end of 
last week. 

6 € e 


ICC Opens Hearings on Pennsy Plan 
And Merger Bid by Norfolk & Western 


The Interstate Commerce Commission began examin- 
er’s hearings this week on the Pennsylvania RR’s pro- 
posal to acquire the 56% stock interest it does not con- 
trol in the Lehigh Valley RR. It also received a formal 
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proposal from the Norfolk & Western Ry. to merge 
with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR (Nickel 
Plate), to lease the Wabash RR, and to buy the 
Pennsy’s 111-mile Sandusky line (BW —Dec.10’ 60, p90). 

The big question in the industry these days is: Are 
these two events connected? Stuart T. Saunders, N&W 
president, is adamant that they are not; several com- 


peting roads are equally sure that they are. The Pennsy 
owns about 33% of the N&W’s stock and more than 
86% of the Wabash. What the competition fears is 
that all this is part of a grand design for a huge network 
of Pennsy-dominated railroads first attempted during 
the early 1900s by the then-Pennsy president, Alexander 
Johnston Cassatt. 

Both the Erie-Lackawanna RR and the New York 
Central RR have received ICC permission to intervene 
in the Lehigh Valley-Pennsylvania proceedings. ‘The 
Central claims it would suffer “grievous injury” if the 
application is approved. The Erie-Lackawanna also 
asked without immediate success that the Lehigh Valley 
and N&W cases be consolidated—a request that the Cen- 
tral will probably back. Chances for this, howevcr, are 
slim since there is nothing in the ICC record showing 
that the N& W merger proposal is backed by the Pennsy. 


Airlines May Expand Own Credit Cards, 
Must End Concerted Boycott of “Outsiders” 


The Civil Aeronautics Board this week took two steps 
to increase competition in the fly-now-pav-later field: 

* The nation’s airlines were ordered to stop their con- 
certed boycott of credit card plans other than the one 
set up by their own industry—the Universal Air Travel 
Plan. 

¢ The airlines were given permission to expand the 
coverage of their own cards beyond airline tickets to 
hotels, restaurants, and other travel services. 

The CAB ban on the boycott affects only the con- 
certed plan; the agency has no authority to order an 
individual airline to accept outside cards. The outside 
companies, including American Express Co., Diners’ 
Club, Inc., and Hilton Credit Corp., can now try to sign 
up individual airlines for their cards. Whether the air- 
lines will go along remains to be seen. 


Executive Secretary Named at Last, 
Space Council Ready to Get Cracking 


The National Aeronautics & Space Council, created 
by the Eisenhower Administration to develop a com- 
prehensive space program and to coordinate military and 
civilian functions, will get moving at last now that its 
first executive secretary has been named: Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, long-time legislative assistant to Sen. Stuart 
Symington. 

One of the first jobs of the council, now headed by 
Vice-Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, will be to decide whether 
communications satellite systems should be developed 
and run by private industry or the government, or 
whether a combination should be franchised. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAR. 25, 1961 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Pres. Kennedy’s new budget figures are arranged to impress Congress 
and the public—not fiscal experts. 


The Kennedy strategy, as it stood at midweek, is to say the budget he 
inherited from Pres. Eisenhower for fiscal 1962 is still in balance and that 
the only red ink he is recommending is for additional defense. 


This leaves the impression that only a small deficit is in sight—in the 
neighborhood of the $1-billion or so he will ask for increased arms. 


This is far from the actual situation. 

A deficit of $4-billion is implied by what is going on now in Congress 
and in the economy. If the expected business pickup fails to show, the 
deficit will be much larger. 


Kennedy starts by saying his increases for domestic programs may 
wipe out the $1.5-billion surplus projected by Eisenhower, but won’t in 
themselves throw the budget into the red. 


His next step is to accept Eisenhower’s receipts estimates, made last 
December for the 12 months beginning July 1. 


These estimates are likely to be off the mark for two reasons: 


First, Eisenhower included in the receipts $1.7-billion worth of revenue 
that Congress would never have given him, and which Congress very likely 
will refuse to give Kennedy in full. Involved are increases in postal rates 
and gasoline taxes among other items. 


Second, corporation profits are running $3-billion or so below what 
Eisenhower estimated, which means revenues will drop $1.5-billion from 
this source alone. Declining personal incomes may also cut into receipts. 


Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon has already told Congress that the old 
Eisenhower receipts estimates appear too high. 

White House sources explain that this was “unofficial”—that the first 
“official” revamping of estimates will come when the annual budget review 
is published after Congress goes home this summer. 


Business support for more liberal depreciation allowances wanes as the 
price to be exacted by the Administration becomes clear. 


Business coolness will not keep the Treasury from offering its plan, 
which is to stimulate investment by giving up some taxes on corporate 
profits while collecting an equal amount by closing what it calls loopholes 
in the tax law. 

Somewhere around $1-billion to $2-billion may be involved in what 
is primarily a shift of taxes. 


There will be gainers of course—makers of productive equipment of 
all kinds, and the construction industry. But businessmen in general seem 
to feel that they will lose about as much as they will gain. 


Administration tax experts are still working on the details of the tax 
package. Originally they aimed at delivering a message to Congress next 
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week. Now it will be sometime after Easter—no date set. Their big problem 
is what kind of investment stimulation to offer. 


One idea is to allow a simple deduction from tax liability, depending 
on how much is invested in new plant and equipment. This is running into 
stiff opposition from Congressional tax experts on the House Ways & 
Means Committee. Lawmakers say it smacks too much of a straight “tax 
giveaway” for business. 


A more liberal depreciation allowance is gaining favor and the Admin- 
istration may go along. The triple declining balance formula is one possi- 
bility. It would allow a business to write off more of the cost of new 
buildings and equipment in the first years than the present law allows. 


The 4% dividend credit now in the law will be canceled if the Treasury’s 
tax experts get their way. They are also arguing for a withholding system 
on dividends and possibly on interest payments. They think these moves 
will supply most of the revenue needed to offset the loss from depreciation. 


A crackdown on business expenses is a possibility if still more revenue 
is needed. 


—e_ 


A drive to reduce the political power of the Farm Bureau may develop 
out of the fight over Kennedy’s long-range farm program (page 28). 


The American Farm Bureau Federation leaders are reacting violently 
against the plan. They disagree with production controls and high price 
supports, which are inherent in the proposal. But more is involved. 


Kennedy wants to revitalize the farmer committee system at the county 
level as part of his “write your own program” concept. 


This would cut into the Farm Bureau’s role as spokesman for farmers, 
particularly in the Corn Belt. The Farmers Union, which backed Kennedy 
in the election, would be the gainer. 


The Farm Bureau is consistently conservative on a wide range of 
issues having nothing to do with agriculture. Its stature as a political force 
gained when the corn and wheat growing states went almost solidly republi- 
can in last year’s election. 


Farm state Democrats argue that the Farm Bureau misrepresents 
farmers’ real views. They figure the revitalized county committees will 
make this plain. Farm organization leaders on both sides know what the 
stakes are: the authority to speak for farmers in Washington and in politics 
generally. 


One of Kennedy’s economic advisers is increasingly critical of the 
Administration’s views on recession and unemployment. 

Prof. Paul A. Samuelson of MIT, who worked with Kennedy during 
the campaign and headed his anti-recession task force, told Congress this 
week he would be unhappy with a 4% unemployment rate when business 
fully recovers. Administration spokesmen are defending 4% as a reason- 
able target. 

Samuelson hopes unemployment will be 3% in the next boom com- 
pared to 5.1% and 4.2% during the last two business peaks. He told a 


House labor subcommittee that to get unemployment down that low the . 


government will have to increase spending sharply and loosen up on credit. 
Contents copyrighted under the general coyright on the Mar. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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UAW Heats Up Automation Issue 


AUTO EMPLOYMENT: 
Fewer Workers Produce More Vehicles 


Walter P. Reuther slapped his hand 
painfully hard on the lectern as he de- 
clared to his audience of 600 unionists 
and civic officials: ““The march of auto- 
mation and technological progress will 
wait for no one.” 

The United Auto Workers president 
was referring, with time-honored union- 
ist vehemence, to the bleak employ- 
ment picture in Michigan and, more 
specifically, in the auto industry. The 
industry produced 64% more vehicles 
last year than in 1947 (chart) but em- 
ployed 5.5% fewer workers. 
¢ What’s to Blame—Auto management 
rejects out of hand what seems to be 
Reuther’s thesis that the shrinking of 
the production work force can be 
blamed entirely on automation or tech- 
nological progress. And UAW thinkers 
readily admit that many converging 
factors have caused a high rate of 
auto “structural unemployment.” 

But 1961 is an auto negotiation year, 
and UAW is not likely to ignore the 
strong emotions that the cry “auto- 
mation” can generate. Before bargain- 
ing starts in July, it is likely to be re- 
peated as loud and as often as slogans 
for profit-sharing and the “guaranteed 
annual wage” were in 1958 and 1955. 

Propaganda effort or not, UAW and 
other unions this year will make a crit- 
ical issue of unemployment by con- 
centrating on “job security” demands 
and plans for spreading the work. 


|. Auto Jobs Problem 


It is impossible to say with statistical 
accuracy that the country is in the 
throes of a “Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion” because of automation. But there 
is ample evidence that auto employment 
is virtually frozen at a level far below 
that of the early and middle 1950s. 

In 1953, the industry’s peak year for 
jobs, 767,000 production workers turned 
out 7.3-million vehicles. The recession 
of 1954 pulled down car sales, produc- 
tion, and man-hours, but production in 
1955 shot back up to 9.1-million, the 
highest ever. Hourly employment in 
1955 declined about 2% from 1953, 
however. 

Most of the long-term employment 
depressing factors, including automa- 
tion, clearly were at work here. The 
cutback in defense contracts after the 
Korean War, the recession, and the 
trend toward decentralization, which 
hit Michigan hard and failed to create 
a comparable number of jobs elsewhere, 
all contributed to the decrease. 

The decline was rapid after 1955, 
with employment going down to 480,- 
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Employment Data: Michigan Employment Security Commission 


000 during the 1958 recession. In the 
past two vears, employment has been 
rising, but at a much slower rate than 
production. 
¢ 200,000 Jobs Gone—Norman Barcus, 
statistical director of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, says 
more than 200,000 jobs have been 
eliminated in the industry since 1953. 
This number includes not only job cuts 
in auto plants but also reductions by a 
few big parts manufacturers and scores 
of small steel and fabricated metal 
plants that produce exclusively for the 
auto industry. 

Furthermore, Barcus says, only the 
auto companies—and probably not even 
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they—can estimate how many jobs 
would have been created had the indus- 
try not changed technologically and in 
other ways. He calls this a “natural 
attrition” of the work force. 

e Why the Decline—In the early and 
middle 1950s, auto management was 
confidently expanding capacity. It ex- 
pected that, despite slump vears, the 
demand for cars would reach 10-million 
annually by 1960. During this period, 
the Ford Motor Co. installed the bulk 
of its automation equipment. 

When expansion slowed down, the 
modernity of new and_ refurbished 
plants permitted further increases in 
efficiency during the time when, Ford 
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Last year South Carolina produced 
nearly 4 billion yards of cotton, 
wool, silk and synthetics...to be- 
come the No. 1 textile state in the 
nation. Why such a high productiv- 
ity? Because South Carolina has the 
three essentials that create a superb 
business climate: a wealth of water 
and raw materials ...a young, intel- 
ligent, hard-working labor force... 
and an industry-favoring govern- 
ment vitally interested in helping 
business grow in South Carolina. 
Whatever you make, let us prove you 
can make it for lessin South Carolina. 


for information contact: Walter W. Harper, Director, Box B2 
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boating 


South Carolinians can go boating 
the year around on any of the state’s 





famous waterways. They can take 
their choice of sailboating over one 
of her vast man-made lakes ... or 
try some of the world’s finest deep- 
sea fishing ... or charter a boat to 
take them harbor-hopping along her 
281-mile coastline. With this wide 
variety of outdoor recreation it is no 
wonder South Carolinians are such 
healthy, happy citizens. Whatever 
your favorite water sport... let 
us prove you'll enjoy it more in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina State Development Board. Columbia, S. C 


says, hourly labor costs were shooting 
up by 75%. 

Decentralization, the result of new 
marketing ideas, added heavily to auto 
unemployment in Michigan. The state’s 
share of total auto production workers 
fell from 56% in 1951 to 36% last 


Much of this decline, of course, was 
picked up in other states. But in talk- 
ing about bargaining issues, the thou- 
sands of auto unemployed in Michigan - 
see no farther than the state’s 
boundaries. 

And, finally, the industry’s swing to 
small cars, which currently take more 
than 30% of the market, reduced the 
labor force, although here again no- 
body can point to actual figures. 
¢ Structural Unemployment Up—Bar- 
cus says Michigan’s 
ployment,” people jobless because of 
mag en changes in the industry, def- 


year when auto companies’ efforts to 
stabilize employment began to take ef- 
Rather than expanding and con- 
tracting work forces to correspond with 
the rise and fall of car sales, the com- 
panies began shortening and lengthen- 
ing the work week. It had become 
too costly to hire and fire men, what 
with management’s payments into un- 
employment compensation funds and 
the then-new supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits funds. 

As employment was stabilized, so was 
unemployment. 
had averaged 4% to 6% up to 1956, 
dropped below 1%; there was a much 
lower turnover in a work force that 
was shrinking. Moreover, employees 
were bound more tightly to their jobs 
because of high fringe Benefits. 
¢ Frictional Unemployment Off—The 


_ Barcus Savs that, whereas 5% fric- 


current 10% unemployment is “struc- 


But it is obvious, Barcus says, that 
with so many people looking for jobs 
that just do not exist in a reasonably 
good year for cars, the hard-core unem- 
ployment may not decrease much unless 
industrial employment returns to the 
fluid structure of the mid-50s. 
And that isn’t likely. 


fearing that anything it might say could 
be turned against it. However, the 








“structural unem- 


has increased since 1955, the 


“Quit rates,” which 





result was a decrease in “frictional un- 
employment’—the temporarily jobless, 
people changing jobs. 


unemployment formerly was 


~<a normal in Michigan, the solidi- { 
fication of work forces dropped the 
“normal” rate to 3%. He is not pre- 
pared to say, as a statistician, how much 


remaining 7% of Michigan’s 
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Two Opposing Views . 
Auto management generally shies 3 
from talking about automation, : 
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New A. B. Dick AZOFAX PROCESS turns a sheet of lightweight 
paper (and the data written, typed, drawn or printed on it) into 


a duplicating master in 4 seconds—automatically. Cuts cost of 


duplicated copies to less than %¢ each. 


ALL CAN PUT AZOFAX TO PROFITABLE USE 





OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT can cut the cost 
of printed forms, the size 
and cost of multi-part 
carbon sets—and free 
office personnel from 
actual master prepara- 
tion, 





SYSTEMS AND PRO- 
CEDURES can simplify 
and lower cost of exist- 
ing one-writing paper- 
work methods—and get 
all copies needed of out- 
put from teleprinters, 
tabulators and electronic 
computers. 


ENGINEERING can 
speed specification and 
change paperwork—and 
eliminate costly over- 
loads on diazo and 
whiteprinters. 


A. B. DICK and AZOFAX are trademarks of A. B. DICK Company 





Many managers are already evaluating the many 
ways in which Azofax can fit their plans to sim- 
plify paperwork, increase efficiency and reduce 
operating costs. You can, too. Send coupon below 
for your literature by return mail. 


fay A-B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 




















r A.B. Dick Company Dept. BW-31 _ 

| | 
5700 West Touhy Avenue « Chicago 48, Illinois 

Please send Azofax literature by return mail. | 

| Name 

| Title. | 

| Firm | 

Address . 
City Zone REET ne 
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All the air problems of thi 


solved with ove syste 


Unique requirements of Montana State structure 
point up AAF’s capability for complete air engineering 


HEN you decide to house the depart- 
ments of Zoology, Wild Life, Micro- 
biology, Bacteriology and Public Health in 
one building, you know that some special 
and unusual air problems must be solved. 
The air in Montana State’s Health 
Sciences Building had to be cleaned, cooled, 
heated and moved—all in varying degrees 
to meet the special needs of animal environ- 
ment and isolation rooms, surgery rooms, 
sterile transfer rooms and research labs. 
The job called for many different types 
of component equipment plus the knowl- 


BETTER AIR 


edge and experience to coordinate its func- 
tioning into one custom-engineered system. 
The building planners turned to AAF — 
the one company that provides all the major 
components for an engineered air system. 
Result: one system of completely condi- 
tioned air . . . one responsibility for its 
performance. 

Booklet 518 describes the complete line 
of AAF component products. For a free 
copy, address Mr. Richard Smith, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., 387 Central Ave- 
nue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


IS OUR BUSINESS 


sitesi Aix Litter 





AIR CLEANING: (Atmospheric Dust) AAF electronic air cleaners, viscous impinge- 
ment iilters, dry-type filters, engine & compressor filters. (Process Dust) electrostatic 
precipitators, wet-type collectors, dry-type collectors, fabric arresters. AIR CONDI- 
TIONING, HEATING & VENTILATING: Herman Nelson air conditioning unit 
ventilators, unit ventilators, portable heaters; Kennard/Nelson dual-duct air condition- 
ing units, multi-zone air conditioning units, packaged central station air handling units, 
sprayed-coil dehumidifiers, fan-coil units, packaged liquid chillers, cooling towers, 
evaporative condensers, direct-expansion coils, water coils, steam coils, unit blowers, 
industrial exhausters, centrifugal fans, unit heaters, radiation products; Illinois traps, 
valves, specialties, heating systems and controls. 


& Italics denote products used in Health Sciences Building aa ie 


HEALTH SCIENCES BUILDING, Montana State Unitersity, Missoula, Montana. 
Architects & Engineers: Witwer & Price, Missoula; Structural Engineers: Lyerla 
& Peden, Spokane, Washington; Electrical Engineers: James F. Parr, Hamilton, 
Montana; Mechanical Contractor: Reber Plumbing & Heating, Helena, Montana. 
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a new ultra high-speed computer 


in the PHILCO 2000 series 


Faster than any other 
Data Processing System 
now installed... 


even four times faster than previous Philco 2000 Systems 


Philco 2000 Data Processing Systems have always been among the fastest 
and most reliable. Now, the new Model 212 Central Processor brings an 
entirely new concept in data processing speed, efficiency and flexibility 
to business, industry, and science. 

Advanced four-way processing, which permits simultaneous processing 
of four instructions; faster circuits; improved internal organization; all 
contribute to the tremendous speed of the 212. For example, it can per- 
form 639,000 additions in one second. 

The 212 Central Processor is fully compatible with all Philco 2000 
systems. You can install a Philco 2000 system now, utilizing either the 
Model 210 or 211 central processor, and as your work load increases, 
replace the central processor with the Model 212, without reprogram- 
ming! Write today for complete information. 


PHILCO 


==] Famous for Quality the World Over 


PHILCO CORPORATION e GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


COMPUTER DIVISION, 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE,. PA. 





1957, the ups and downs of the work 
force have been due more to the car 
market than anything else. 

The companies also contend that, 
while the production force has fallen, 
car output per man has remained 
almost unchanged. UAW says manage- 
ment is figuring per capita output on 
a basis of total employment, which has 
increased slightly while the production 
force went down. 

The reason for this, of course, is the 
increase in white-collar workers. The 
union claims this boost in jobs means 
little to its unemployed. Most auto 
workers do not have the skills or the 
education for white-collar jobs. 

Malcolm L. Denise, Ford’s vice- 
president for labor relations, has said 
that it was “impossible to identify any 
group of laid-off Ford employees whose 
unemployment is attributable to ‘auto- 
mation’ as such.” 

This would be Ford’s answer to a re- 
port on automation recently made by 
Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.), who 
estimated that “160,000 unemployed 
auto workers in Detroit will never re- 
turn to automobile factories due to 
automation.” UAW denies issuing such 
a figure. 

The question remains: What does 
the union mean when it talks for pub- 
lic consumption about automation? 
¢ Chrysler Jobs Cut—An example may 
indicate the answer. Chrysler Corp. is 
transferring assembly operations on the 
Imperial from its West Side plant back 
to its Jefferson plant, both in the De- 
troit area. The Imperial job was at Jef- 
ferson a few years ago. 

Norman Matthews, UAW vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Chrysler Dept., 
says that of the 1,000 production work- 
ers at West Side, 303 will be trans- 
ferred immediately to Jefferson and 
236 will follow later as Imperial produc- 
tion in the new plant gradually builds 
back up to nine cars an hour. Produc- 
tion at West Side has been running at 
103 an hour. 

The rest of the 1,000 workers will 
be laid off, Matthews says, because of 
“automation and new techniques.” 

Chrysler replies that only 800 now 
actually work on the Imperial. It ad- 
mits that fewer men will move to Jef- 
ferson, but in contradiction of Mat- 
thews’ interpretation, the company says 
the force will be cut because of de- 
creased need for “indirect labor’— 
maintenance men and _ material-han- 
dling workers. 

The evidence suggests that both sides 
are partially right. But it is probably 
true, as Matthews says, that “in all these 
transfers of operations from plant to 
plant, we have found that less people 
always move than were employed be- 
fore.” Efficiency, whatever its source, 
is increasing. END 
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The timely emergence of North Carolina National in 1960 was prompted by the ow * * x * 

demands of a State economy first in manufacturing . . . second in total business 

volume in the entire Southeast. Born of vigor, with antecedents dating back 

to 1874, the expanded bank’s assets exceeded a half billion at the end of its first 

six months. 51 locations in ten cities cover principal money centers in the State. 

When your business concerns North Carolina, contact North Carolina National Bank. 
Resources $526,696,088 Capital Funds $41,704,336 KKKKK 


NORTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HIGH POINT e RALEIGH e¢ STATESVILLE * TARBORO ¢ WILMINGTON ¢ WINSTON-SALEM 


BURLINGTON e CHARLOTTE *« DURHAM ¢ GREENSBORO + 
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Now, Acme Steel brings you (literally!) 
the world’s first strapping machine with 


4 
’ 


ruu-sut © 
PERFORMANCE... 









J PINT-SILE 
PRICE 








THE REVOLUTIONARY , 


. .. 80 compact, we can carry it right into 
your plant. . . so complete, it does every- 
thing you want a powered strapping ma- 
chine for: fast feeding, tensioning, seal- 
ing and cutting. And so conservative in 
cost ! 

The new F'7 is not a stripped down fac- 
simile of a larger machine. Its surpris- 
ingly low initial cost and operating 
economy are engineered into the strap- 
ping mechanism—a 75 pound, self-con- 
tained unit that doesn’t rely on complex 
(and costly to service) electronic circuits. 
You can adapt it for any regular duty 
strapping job, equip it for the exact de- 
gree of automation you desire (at right 
are a half dozen actual applications). 

Now, even modest volume operations 
can discard outmoded methods. Big 
users can set up additional strapping 
lines at a fraction of their former cost. 
And everyone can give production bot- 
tlenecks the slip—the low-cost F7 strap- 
ping mechanism can be replaced with a 
standby in a few minutes! 

Call your Acme Idea Man for a quick 
carry-in demonstration. See how the new 
F7 can handle your packaging operation 
at a greater profit. Or, return the coupon 
for full facts, 






















PACKAGING COSTS 


STRAPPING 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. BFS-31, 135th St. & Perry Ave. 
Chicago 27, Illinois. 


(J | would like an F7 demonstration in my plant. 
(J Send complete information on the new F7. 


NAME 





TITLE 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





ZONE__.STATE 





CITY. 
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IF IT CAN BE MADE OF 


PAPER 
PLASTIC FILM 
OR FOIL 


enned 
CAN MAKE IT TO 


PROTECT 
ENHANCE 


REVEAL 
AND SELL 


WHAT ARE YOUR FLEXIBLE 


PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS? 















KENNEDY CAR LINER 
AND BAG COMPANY, INC. 


1000 PROSPECT AVE.+ DEPT. C 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 











Automation Deal |. 


West Coast maritime em- 
ployers fear Teamsters de-f 
mands will wipe out gains— 
in pact with Longshoremen, 


Last October, Pacific Coast mar 
time employers bought the right to 
mechanize dock operations by agreeing 
to pay $5-million a year into an automa- 
tion fund set up by the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union. Now, many of the employers§ _ 
are wondering how good their highly 
touted deal may have been. 

Over a 54-year period, the fund 
agreement will cost the employers $29 
million. It will be worth that muc 
they say, if they can press ahead wi 
dock mechanization under an easing 0 
ILWU work rules that have required 
costly multiple handling of cargo and 
have padded the size of gangs. 

However, the expected gains may b 
substantially reduced. The dock em- 
ployers failed to cover themselves suffi- 
ciently in one important area: on 
conflicting job rights and rules of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, whose members haul shipments 
to and from the docks. 
¢ Ports Tied Up—Teamsters locals on 
the West Coast protested after the em- 
ployers’ Pacific Maritime Assn. and the 
ILWU signed the “mechanization” 
pact last October. The IBT warned 
that the agreement turned over to the 
ILWU work within the Teamsters juris- 
diction—including loading, unloading, 
forklift operating, and general cargo 
moving on the docks. 

The IBT served notice that it would 
not give up any of its existing dock 
work. Early this month, Teamsters 
locals struck first in Los Angeles and 
then in San Francisco, virtually shut- 
ting down the busy ports. The key 7 
issue was the right of ‘Teamsters mem- 

















bers to continue to handle “palletized” i 
cargo—goods loaded on pallet boards at g 
the point of shipment to facilitate han- 
dling. 

In the past, Teamsters truck crews h 
unloaded palletized cargo at the docks, k 


then unloaded the shipping pallets and 


left goods piled on the docks for the a 
longshoremen. The latter, members of 
ILWU, reloaded the goods on pallets 7 
and moved them to ships or dock ware- 
houses. The unnecessary handling—or ( 
repalletizing—ran up shipping costs. b 
The agreement between the PMA | 
and ILWU was aimed as much at elim- ( 
inating the costly multiple-handling of p 
cargo as at anything else. It provided | 
that, as far as ILWU was concerned, 
cargo would stay on pallets from the 2 


point of origin of the shipment to the 
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Tempest only acts like a compact when you’re squeez- 
ing into a tight parking spot . . . filling up with regular 
gas ... threading your way through city traffic. 

Put it on the highway—it’s a different car. The 
high-performance, 4-cylinder engine is built for long, 
hard travel (h.p. range from 110 to 155). Steep hills 
and fast-moving throughway traffic are Tempest meat. 

Check the line-up of features that makes Pontiac’s 
Tempest a great over-the-road car: Rear transmission 
(puts equal weight on every wheel). 112-inch wheel- 
base (longer than most compacts). 15-inch wheels 
(bigger than most cars—full-size or compact). Inde- 
pendent suspension at all four wheels (keeps the car 
level—cuts driver fatigue). Room (seats six—provides 
27% cubic feet of luggage space in the sedan). 

There’s another big pay-off on Tempest economy, 


Se. 


uy) 


too. The Trophy 4 engine uses the same pistons, 
valves and connecting rod as the rugged Pontiac 
Trophy V-8. Pontiac mechanics know this engine 
inside-out. Cuts repair time and costs. 

No matter how you figure it—city or cross-country 
—Tempest is made to order for fleet users. No wonder 
Tempest sales are continuing to grow. 

Check it out. Find out first-hand why Motor Trend 
Magazine picked it over all 27 other competitive cars 
as Car of the Year. Get the facts from your Pontiac 
dealer. Or write Fleet Sales Department, Pontiac 
Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 


TEMPEST ir scxrac osm 
WITH PONTIAC PRESTIGE 

































































Worlds only 
floor machine with 


CONCENTRI 
\ 


CONCENTRIC ACTION... 
means a faster, smoother, more 
efficient job with no operator 
fatigue. It results from centering 
all weight over the machine's 
exact center of gravity ... directly 
tranisferring power down a 
“strdight line design" of motor, 
gears, through the brush to the 
The machine self- 


ontrols its own action, elim- 


work surface 


Wemelaremaall)e)iare patel a= 
ered evenly to the 
The machine will 
toughest jobs 24 ae 
»veryday—without sue // 
it demonstrated! 


yhest job! is 





THE TORNADO 280 
SERIES FLOOR 
MACHINE introduces 

a major breakthrough in 


Gj: 
stamina, efficiency and 
J J floors or rugs, stripping, 
4 waxing and polishing are 


Z Z Z ease of use. Scrubbing 
—22—— OO 
a new experience. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


Send your new brochure on the 
Tornado 280 Series. Floor Machine 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5132 NO. RAVENSWOOD AVE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






TORNADO 
VACUUMS 
For industrial and 
commercial use. 
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ship hold. It also provided that ILWU 
would have exclusive jurisdiction over 
all dock work from the time goods ar- 
rive until they are put aboard ship. 

e Teamsters Hurt—When the PMA 
exercised the right gained by the ILWU 
pact and ordered multiple-handling 
ended, the Teamsters threw up picket 
lines. The IBT protested that the 
agreement would cost jobs of 300 mem- 
bers immediately and that “eventually” 
700 more might lost jobs. 

Under a mutual-aid agreement be- 
tween ILWU and IBT, dock workers 
supported the Teamsters action by 
staving off the docks. 

Emplovers condemned the ILWU 
refusal to work behind the Teamsters 
picket lines as a violation of the no- 
strike clause in their contract. For a 
time, in Los Angeles, the dispute threat- 
ened a return to a waterfront labor 
situation once criticized as “the worst 
in the country” (BW—Nov.5’55,p164), 
¢ Status OQuo—The strike ended after 
four days when the PMA agreed to sus- 
pend work practice changes that involve 
the Teamsters until July 1, a dav after 
IBT contracts with West Coast truck- 
ers expire. The Los Angeles Teamsters, 
unlike locals up the coast, agreed to 
surrender their cargo-handling claims 
completely on that date. 

Dock employers aren’t counting too 
much on savings after the July 1 date 
on which the status quo can be changed. 
The issue with the Teamsters is still 
far from settled. 

Nobody in the IBT will be quoted 
as admitting that the Teamsters will 
demand a payment for surrendering 
dock work on July 1—but it’s taken for 
granted that the IBT will set a price 
for trucking emplovers,*certainly, in the 
forthcoming contract bargaining, and 
possibly one for the PMA, too. 

The off-the-record word from inside 
IBT is that the Teamsters will demand 
a compensation plan—another “mech- 
anization” fund—similar to that set up 
by PMA and ILWU. 

The PMA has no contract with IBT 
now. For some time, however, Team- 
sters leaders have talked about an effort 
to bring the association under its agree- 
ments. The fuss over jobs caused by the 
PMA-ILWU pact may have given the 
Hoffa-led IBT the entering wedge. 
¢ Suits Filed—The PMA charged co- 
ercion by the Teamsters and announced 
that it will sue the union for losses 
incurred in the West Coast tie-ups. 
The association also said that it is con- 
sidering action to reclaim part of its 
contribution to the PMA-ILWU fund 
for the period between March 4 and 
July 1, when multiple-handling can be 
ended. 

The employers contend that ILWU 
support for the strike cancelled out 
part of the longshoremen’s guaranteed 
quid pro quo for the fund. END 
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Harnessing The Red Shift 


Most of our knowledge of the universé has been gained optically. Now, through the use 
of maser amplifiers applied to radio astronomy, measurements on the Doppler shift of 
emission lines and the absorption intensity of interstellar hydrogen afte expected to 


add much to the knowledge of our own, as well as distant, galaxies. 


Important aids to good “radio seeing” are LFE’s ultra-stable oscillators used as power- ana 
frequency-stable pumps for masers and parametric amplifiers. Even before this 
application, LFE had years of experience in making very good tunable microwave oscillators. 
Proven, rugged, reliable design, direct frequency calibration, simple controls and, above all, 
stability — both amplitude and frequency — all contribute to make our 


microwave oscillators ideal wherever stability and reliability count. 


Twelve standard models of the Series 814 stable oscillators cover 2500 
to 27,000 mc/s, powers ranging from 1 to 500 mw. Frequency stability : 
short term, 5 parts in 10%; long term, 1 part in 108. Power stability: 
+0.25 db. Only two primary operating controls, main frequency con- 
trol calibrated directly to 0.1%. Automatic loss-of-stabilization warn- 
ing light. Built-in 1 kc AM modulator, provision for FM modulation 
by external modulator. Write for complete specifications. 





LABORATORY FOR ELECTRONICS, INC. ° Boston 15, Massachusetts 


SYSTEMS, EQUIPMENT & COMPONENTS FOR AIRBORNE NAVIGATION ADAR and SURVEILLANCE +* GROUND SUPPORT 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING + MICROWAVE INSTRUMENTATION - AUTOMATICCONTROLS «+ AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
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In Labor 


Railroad Employment in January 


At Lowest Point in 69 Years 


Railroad employment dropped in January to the low- 


est level in 69 years, according to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the federal agency that handles unem- 
ployment compensation in the industry. Only 832,000 
were employed on interstate railroads and in switching, 
terminal, express, and Pullman operations. 

The latest monthly figure was 33,000 or 3.8% below 
the total for December, 1960, and 85,000 or 9% under 
that of January, 1960. It compares with 821,415 work- 
ing in the industry in 1892 and a peak employment of 
2,022,832 in 1920. 

Howard W. Habermeyer, chairman of the RRB, says 
that technological advances and automation have been 
the major reason for the drop; mergers had only a 
minor effect. 

The number of jobless railroad workers applying for 
unemployment compensation dropped from a record 
127,000 in January to 108,000 in February. However, 
the RRB said the decline was due primarily to the jobless 
having exhausted benefit rights after 26 weeks of up 
to $51 a week in aid. 

* e e 


Jack Conway, Key Reuther Aide, 
Gets High Post in Housing Agency 


Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, is losing one of his key staff men to the 
Kennedy Administration. Jack Conway, Reuther’s ad- 
ministrative assistant, has been appointed deputy admin- 
istrator of the Housing & Home Finance Agency. 

UAW’s loss of Conway—a member of the UAW staff 
for 14 years—is likely to be felt in what is expected to 
be a tough bargaining year. Conway has long been re- 
garded as one of Reuther’s principal advisers and con- 
fidants. 

Irving Bluestone, administrative assistant to Leonard 
Woodcock, UAW vice-president and director of the 
General Motors Dept., is mentioned as possible suc- 
cessor to Conway. Bluestone, 44, joined the UAW 
staff in 1944 and worked directly under Reuther when 
he headed the General Motors Dept. 


Kennedy Move Checks Strike Threat 
To AEC’s Operations at Hanford 


Threats of a strike at the Hanford operations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, at Richland, Wash., faded 
this week after Pres. Kennedy intervened in the dis- 
pute—the third time the Kennedy Administration has 
stepped into a labor dispute since it took office. 

The Hanford Atomic Metal Trades Council, repre- 
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senting 19 AFL-CIO unions, threatened to walk out 
Mar. 14 unless the General Electric Co.—the operating 
management for AEC—agreed on contract terms. The 
White House sought and got a commitment to con- 
tinue bargaining through Mar. 31. 

Last weekend, negotiators for GE and the unions 
reached an agreement on terms similar to those in con- 
tracts between GE and unions in electrical manufac- 
turing: a 3% wage increase, retroactive to Oct. 3, 1960, 
and another 3% payable April 2, 1962. The contract 
covering 3,200 workers runs to Oct. 3, 1963. 

The parties had been deadlocked since last fall. The 
federal Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations 
Panel made recommendations of settlement terms on 
Dec. 21, 1960, and revised them on Feb. 12 of this year. 
The Hanford GE management balked at going beyond 
the wage provisions in other GE contracts. 


Building Trades Urge Taft-Hartley Shift 
To Permit Picketing at Construction Site 


More than 3,000 building tradesmen from 600 union 
locals went to Congress this week to promote changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act and federal laws dealing with 
construction wages. Their No. 1 goal is an amend- 
ment to Taft-Hartley that would permit union members 
to picket a contractor at the construction site even 
though it might close the project, affecting other con- 
tractors not involved in the dispute. Such picketing is 
now banned as a secondary boycott. 

Labor Secy. Arthur Goldberg told delegates to the 
Building & Construction Trades Legislative Conference 
that the Kennedy Administration backs on-site picketing 
and liberalization of Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey 
tules setting construction wages on government con- 
tracts. But House Labor Committee Chmn. Adam 
Clayton Powell, who did not appear at their rally, re- 
leased a speech attacking the craft unions for “denial 
of free access to the Negro to engage in crafts and trades.” 
He indicated that committee approval of the on-site 
picketing bill would depend on the unions’ elimination 
of discrimination. 

Actually, the Congressional prospects are considered 
dim for this session. None of the proposals is on the 
Administration’s priority list and all face opposition from 
conservative congressmen. 


Bottleneck to Ease Soon When NLRB Lets 
Regional Aides Certify Poll Winners 


A bottleneck in National Labor Relations Board pro- 
cedures is due to be broken shortly. Regional officers 
will get power to certify the winner in representation 
elections. This power is now vested in the board itself. 
The 1959 Landrum-Griffin law authorized the change, 
but it became a counter in the power struggle between 
the board and its general counsel, and the board delayed 
putting it into effect. : 

Both labor and management groups had pressed for 
the change to end the pile-up of cases at the board. 
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Antitrust Shifts Focus to Prices 


Fired up by the government’s sensa- 
tional price-fixing cases against the 
electrical equipment industry, the Ken- 
nedy Administration is preparing to 
toughen enforcement of antitrust laws. 

Democrats will put the spotlight on 
illegal business practices, searching for 
price-fixing, collusion, and conspira- 
cies. Beyond that, thev will examine 
closely whether there’s need for some 
old-fashioned attacks on concentration. 

Just last week, Pres. Kennedy said 
he would order federal agencies to re- 
port identical bids to the Dept. of 
Justice, which, in turn, would make 
public the names of companies sub- 
mitting them. This isn’t too radical, 
because agencies are now required to 
tell Justice about bids that appear to 
have been reached through collusion. 
But public announcement of com- 
panies involved is a departure, and it 
indicates that the Democrats are won- 
dering. if illegal collusion may _ be 
widespread in the business world. 

All this does not signal any unusual 
anti-business bias on the part of Demo- 
crats. As a matter of fact, it is an ex- 
tension—with some new twists—of the 
antitrust work. of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

One businessman, asked if he was 
worried about antitrust harassment un- 
der the Democrats, answered, “It can’t 
be any worse than it was under Ei- 
senhower.” 
¢ The New Top Men—Directing Ken- 
nedy’s enforcement of the antitrust 
laws will be two veteran trustbusters. 
Thev are Lee Loevinger, +7, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Jus- 
tice Dept.’s Antitrust Div., and Paul 
Rand Dixon, also 47, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Loevinger and Dixon are skilled both 
in the intricacies of the antitrust laws 
and in the complexities of government. 
Loevinger was a former law partner in 
Minnesota of Agriculture Secy. Orville 
L. Freeman. He was a specialist in anti- 
trust law in private practice, and was 
named by Freeman to Minnesota’s Su- 
preme Court. He has testified before 
Congressional committees on antitrust, 

believes small business should have 
more protection from monopoly. 

Dixon, a native Tennessean, has been 
in Washington since the late 1930s, 
mostly as a staff attornev on the FTC. 
Since 1957 he has led the work of the 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee 
of Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), di- 
recting controversial inquiries into “‘ad- 
ministered” prices in steel, autos, oil, 
and drugs. Many businessmen are sus- 
picious of Dixon; this came out in the 
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efforts of Sen. Norris Cotton (R-N. H.) 
at Dixon’s confirmation hearing to get 
Dixon to admit he would use the 
FTC as a regulatory club. 

¢ Influences Behind Them—Loevinger 
and Dixon, of course, will not have a 
completely free hand in formulating 
antitrust policy. Loevinger’s approach 
will be shaped by Atty. Gen. Robert 
I’. Kennedy, who has an almost puri- 
tanical distaste for the type of flagrant 
wrongdoing that the government un- 
covered in the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. Kennedy is a doer, not a 
thinker, and he will encourage Loevin- 
ger’s staff to smoke out more Philadel- 
phia-type conspiracy cases. 

Behind Dixon, even though he will 
head an ostensibly independent agency, 
will be the ideas of Pres. Kennedy. In 
an unprecedented move, the President 
has asked that regulatory agencies sub- 
mit monthly reports to him discussing 
major problems—though avoiding men- 
tion of specific cases. 

Pres. Kennedy already has expressed 
conviction that in the constant fight 
against the countervailing pressures of 
inflation and recession, the federal gov- 
ernment must pav as much attention 
tc price levels as it does to wage levels. 
In testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, for example, Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, said “excessive” price increases 
during the 1955-58 inflation cycle 
might have been avoided if “market 
control (resulting from economic con- 
centration) had not been so strong.” 


I. Stress on Price-Fixing 


All this suggests there will be a shift 
in the antitrust climate. 

For most of their eight vears, Eisen- 
hower antitrusters went after anti- 
merger activities. Some cases they took 
to court; other mergers they forestalled 
by warnings that they would prosecute. 

As the pattern of antitrust enforce- 
ment by the GOP took shape, business- 
men were surprised and somewhat dis- 
gruntled. Then, late in the Eisenhower 
regime, they got a real shock as anti- 
trusters tore into the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturing industry—this 
time with price-fixing charges. Busi- 
ness’ attitude now seems to be one of 
reluctant acceptance. Comments one 
Chicago businessman: “That was the 
biggest antitrust case in history, and it 
was under a Republican Administra- 
tion. What can the Democrats do 
that would be worse?” 


¢ Very Much Alive—Even though 







































































LEE LOEVINGER, heading Antitrust 


Div., seeks more small business protection. 











PAUL RAND DIXON, FTC chairman, 


wants to broaden its antitrust enforcement. 
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=“; MODULAR 

;  SPACE-SAVER 
FOR 

CONTROL PANELS 





A MODERN TOUCH FOR CONTROL PANELS IN HALF THE SPACE. Equip- 
ment control panels can be impressive without being big and costly. Smartly styled 
push-button switches are now available combining the lighted indicator and the 
switching unit in one compact device. On some installations this saves 50% on panel 
space, cuts wiring costs accordingly. 

These new MICRO SWITCH “Series 2” Switches are serving on machine tools, graphic 
control panels and data processing equipment. Their modular design permits com- 
plete flexibility, with any of eight different basic switches and a wide selection of 
colored indicator panels to fit styling requirements. The modules simply snap to- 
gether without tools; then the assembly snaps into slots in the mounting panel. Write 
for Catalog 67 or check the Yellow Pages for the nearby MICRO SWITCH Branch Office. 





MICRO SWITCH ... FREEPORT, ILLINOIS ..: A division of Honeywell 


In Canada: Honeywell Controls, Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario 


H Honeywell 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 
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seven corporate officials were jailed for 
conspiratorial activities and the com- 
panies received stiff fines, the subject 
of price-fixing—in electrical equipment 
and in general—is far from dead. Just 
last weekend, Atty. Gen. Kennedy said 
price-fixing investigations into a broad 
range of products are under way in 
“almost every metropolitan area” of the 
U.S., including look-sees into prices of 
drugs, milk, meat, and electrical prod- 
ucts. The stress, Kennedy indicated, 
will be on consumer goods with the 
aim of lowering prices. 

Damage suits by federal, state, and 
municipal governments are still to be 
filed in the electrical cases. Sen. Ke- 
fauver will hold hearings on the elec- 
trical price-fixing conspiracies. Forty- 
three federal grand juries are sitting in 
various cities, looking into complaints 
arising under the Antitrust Div.’s juris- 
diction. And the FTC is making a 
study to see if the cement and steel 
industries are violating old orders for- 
bidding price-rigging practices. 
¢ Balanced Program—With such a 
wave of interest in price-fixing, Demo- 
crats, even if they wanted to, could not 
afford to ignore sleuthing in this area. 
As a result, one Justice Dept. attorney 
expects the government’s antitrust pro- 
gram to become more balanced—“with- 
out working on mergers to the detri- 
ment of what we call ‘hard core’ anti- 
trust violations like price-fixing, boycot- 
ting, and other illegal agreements.” 

On the other hand, Atty. Gen. Ken- 
nedy, at a recent meeting of regional 
antitrust chiefs, said consideration 
should also be given to mergers, espe- 
cially ones where ‘“‘a monopoly may be 
affecting prices.” Kennedy hinted, too, 
that he would like to see more criminal 
suits and fewer civil suits. 

Whatever policy shifts the new Ad- 
ministration makes will come gradu- 
ally; any new government must pick 
up where the old one left off. And 
when shifts come, they will be matters 
of emphasis, not of sharply different 
courses. The recent flurry of anti- 
merger complaints against banks, for 
instance, resulted from investigations 
made under the Republicans. 


ll. Changing Methods 


Ultimately, the new trustbusters will 
leave their stamp on policy. And so far, 
Loevinger and Dixon appear to fit into 
a pattern of antitrust enforcement gen- 
erally identified with the Democrats. 

There is a subtle, but important, 
difference between the Republican and 
Democratic approach to antitrust laws. 
Robert A. Bicks, Ejisenhower’s last 
antitrust chief, went further than any 
previous trustbuster in attacking 
mergers. But he attacked them mainly 
in the planning stage, before amalgama- 
tions were completed. Republicans put 
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Go ahead ..dream a little. Where would you fly 
first..in the go-anywhere, land-anywhere Bell 
helicopter ? 


A Bell is no longer a pipe dream for many execu- 
tives, but a routine and proven way to use time 
economically. They have learned how easy. . how 
profitable ..it is to charter a Bell from one of over 
a hundred charter helicopter services in this coun- 
try. In 1960, these operators performed 57 different 


types of services..42 of which are not normally 
or cannot be performed by fixed-wing aircraft. Are 
you overlooking a service here that will cut your 
costs in ’61? Drop us a line about your operations, 
and we will send you a few examples, showing how 
other companies are saving time and money the 
modern, Bell-way. This information will also in- 
clude your nearest charter operator for you to call. 
Write: Commercial Sales Manager, Dept. 210C, 
P. O. Box 482, Fort Worth 1, Texas. 


é BELL HELICOPTER COMPANY FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


A DIVISION OF BELL AEROSPACE CORPORATION @ A TEXTRON COMPANY 









































NOW! 

ALL-ALUMINUM 

CHAIN LINK 
FENCE! 
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New Permanence! 
New Freedom from Maintenance! 


Here’s the proven protection of 
chain link...in long-life alumi- 
num. Defies corrosion! Never 
needs painting! New high- 
strength alloy stands solid and 
handsome through the years. 

Aluminum Chain Link is 
specified for more and more 
plants, highways, parks and 
playgrounds...because it saves 
so much on painting and main- 
tenance. 

Call your Anchor Man for 
more information. Write for 
free catalog: Anchor Fence, 
Dept. BW3, 6661 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


ANCHOR FENCE 


made of 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV shows: ‘“‘HARRIGAN AND SON” 
Friday evenings, ‘“ALL STAR GOLF” Saturdays ABC-TV, 
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little stress on already formed centers 
of economic power; Republican anti- 
trust policy, in a general sense, tended 
to preserve the status quo. 

Contrast this approach with the 
ideas of Thurman W. Arnold, FDR’s 
antitrust chief in the late 1930s. 
Arnold regarded the antitrust laws as 
active weapons rather than passive bar- 
riers to wrongdoing. He looked upon 
them as a means to crack concentrations 
of economic power. 

Then relate this to some ideas ex- 
pressed by the incumbents: Atty. Gen. 
Kennedy worries about the power that 
accompanies monopoly. Loevinger wor- 
ries that small businessmen are squeezed 
out of effective protection by antitrust 
laws. Dixon worries that concentration 
leads to the elimination of any effective 
price competition in the market place. 

At the working level, Loevinger and 
Dixon already have given some indica- 
tions of how they will put their beliefs 
into action. 
¢ Consent Decree Publicity—Loevin- 
ger says he will recommend to Atty. 
Gen. Kennedy that the department re- 
view its procedures leading to consent 
decrees in antitrust suits. These agree- 
ments, reached between the govern- 
ment and the defendant and submitted 
to the court for approval, have come 
under fire in recent years by Democratic 
members of Congress who maintain 
Republican antitrusters abused the prac- 
tice. 

Consent decrees have the advantage 
of speeding litigation and cutting court 
costs. But they have the disadvantage 
of preventing the government from 
ever going back into court with the 
same complaint. According to critics, 
they tend to “lock in” the status quo. 

Under present conditions, terms of 
decrees are not made public until 
they're ready for submission to the 
judge. Loevinger doesn’t think this is 
right. He would do three things with 
decrees: 

¢ Have them made public before 
they are completely agreed upon. 

e Give interested outside parties a 
chance to file views on the terms. 

e Have the Justice Dept. file a 
memo with the decrees explaining rea- 
sons for settling the case. 
¢ Accepting Nolo Pleas—Loevinger also 
indicates he is against the customarv 
Justice Dept. practice of opposing no 
defense (nolo contendere) pleas in anti- 
trust suits. He thinks that opposition 
should be saved for cases in which the 
department really wants a plea of either 
guilty or not guilty, that no defense 
pleas should be accepted in cases of 
lesser importance. 

e Aiding Private Suits—Probably the 
most significant of Loevinger’s ideas 
are those relating to small businesses. 
Basically, he believes that businessmen 
injured by monopolistic or anticompeti- 





tive practices should take it upon them- 
selves to bring private antitrust suits, 
and not leave this chore to the govern. 
ment. But he realizes that the cost of 
filing suits and fighting through months 
of court battles can be prohibitive. 

He hopes the government can be 
of assistance. One way, Loevinger feels, 
is to make it easier for businessmen 
to sue for triple damages. The federal 
government, in recent asphalt price. 
fixing cases brought in Boston, accepted 
“nolo contendere” pleas from the de- 
fendants. Normally, such a plea pro- 
tects a defendant from triple damage 
suits because it does not represent an 
admission of a law violation. But the 
Justice Dept., under Bicks’ direction, 
insisted upon a clause in the final order 
making the defendants liable for triple 
damage action, and claims have been 
filed. 

Loevinger indicates he will study 
wider use of this technique, as well as 
encouraging businessmen to file anti- 
trust suits on their own behalf. An old 
Minnesota friend of Loevinger’s says 
this of the new trustbuster: “Lee thinks 
every man should be his own Attorney 
General.” 
¢ Differences?—Loevinger also raises 
the question whether antitrust laws 
should be applied to small business in 
a different way from large companies. 
Perhaps, he reasons, mergers of small 
companies will actually help competi- 
tion rather than hurt it. And perhaps 
collusion between some types of enter- 
prises—in a co-op type of operation for 
example—is justified in its over-all bene- 
fit to the economy. 
¢ New Moves for FT?C—Meanwhile, 
Rand Dixon, an old Washington pro, 
will move to take the F-TC out of the 
Justice Dept.’s shadow as an antitrust 
agency. Dixon will not slack off from 
enforcement of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, an old favorite of the Democrats, 
which forbids discriminatory pricing 
practices and exclusive dealing con- 
tracts. But he thinks FTC hasn’t been 
so effective as it might be in some 
other areas. 

Dixon seems to be thinking mostly 
about expanding use of a somewhat ob- 
scure clause of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act that forbids “unfair meth- 
ods of competition in commerce and 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce. .’ This clause, Dixon 
believes, “is just about as broad as you 
can state it.” 

This may point to coming moves in 
the field of pricing practices, contracts, 
the other broad business areas. Just 
last week, the FTC struck down as il- 
legal contracts between tire and oil 
companies in the distribution of tires, 
batteries, and accessories (BW—Mar. 
18’61,p38). If this ruling stands up in 
the courts, Dixon will have a good op- 
portunity to expand upon it. END 
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Carrier factory air conditioning 
has been installed. For example, 
a large electronics producer re- 
ports a 20% annual decrease. A 
leading leather goods maker— 
22% annually. And a well-known 
blouse manufacturer—28% dur- 
ing summer months. 


But decreased absenteeism is only 
one contribution of factory air 
conditioning. Labor turnover also 
goes down. Productivity rises. 
And product quality improves. 
Totally, these gains are usually 
enough to pay for the system in 
as little as two or three years! 


Will air conditioning pay off for 
you? Answer the four questions 
listed at the right. Only two “yes” 
answers indicate that you can ex- 
pect substantial benefits, 
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Absenteeism has dropped sub- | 
stantially in plant after plant where . 
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1. Does your plant average one or 
more workers per 300 square feet? 


2. Do you pay annual wages, in- 
cluding fringe benefits, of $25 or 
more per sq. jt. of factory area? 


3. Does one out of seven of your 
workers quit every year? 


4. Does labor exceed 25% of your 
total manufacturing cost? 


Did you answer “yes” to two or 
more of these questions? If so, 








you owe it to yourself to have an 
air conditioning investment analy- 
sis made of your plant. Your engi- 
neer or consultant can do this in a 
few hours by using the Carrier 
Investment Analysis we will be 
glad to send you. Write for a copy 
to Carrier Air Conditioning Coin- 
pany, Syracuse 1, New York. In 
Canada: Carrier Air Conditioning 
Ltd., Toronto. 


GzD> Air Conditioning Company 





























Truck owners, like this big East Coast fleet operator, 
report substantial savings when they switch from 
gasoline to Series 53 Diesels in light- and medium- 
weight trucks. 


In light-load pickup and delivery operations like this, 
the “4-53” Diesel is rolling up outstanding records for 
fuel economy, often averaging 10 miles per gallon and 
better. The “4-53” Diesel, with controlled Unit Fuel 
Injection, meters fuel more closely in proportion to the 
work done than a gasoline engine. Thus, in part-load or 
high-idle operations, exceptional savingscan beattained. 


Less Downtime—Greater Availability 
Designed to the same rugged standards as line-haul 








**71” Diesels, Series 53 engines not only cut downtime, 
but slash maintenance requirements as well. Eliminat- 
ing both carburetor and spark-ignition systems, they 
do away with the most frequent cause of gasoline 
engine tune-ups and repairs. Engine life between over- 
hauls easily stretches to as much as three times that of 
gasoline engines. And ‘53’ Diesels, when overhauled, 
deliver the same performance as new. 

Three- and four-cylinder Series 53 truck Diesels fit 
most any make and mode! truck from 16,000 GVW to 
40,000 GCW. The “4-53” truck engine, rated 130 
H.P. at 2800 r.p.m., weighs 440 pounds /ess than the 
nearest competitive Diesel of the same power. It’s 
814 inches shorter, 914 inches lower—can be installed 
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This Adley Express Company truck, operating in the hilly — 
Bristol, Connecticut area, makes 40 pickup and delivery 
_ stops on daily runs of about 109 miles. Payloads average 
20,000 pounds. Converted from gasoline to ‘‘4-53’’ Diesel 


of 11 M.P.G. has been attained. Maintenance costs are cut 
in half. Now, according to Michael L. Adley, President, *‘This 
ruck can run loaded to the limit, yet have plenty of power on 
ijls."’ And, with more power available, it makes faster runs. 


= 


in existing trucks with little or no change in trans- 
mission or driveline. GM Diesel distributors have kits 
and flywheel housings to make many installations 
fast and easy. 

Want to know what you’d save by “going Diesel’? 
Get the new book “Why Diesels for Small Trucks?” 
from your GM Diesel Distributor—he’s in the Yellow 
Pages under “Engines, Diesel.’’ Or write us direct and 
get your copy by return mail. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
$n Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario) 
Paris cnd Service Worldwide 


TRUCK MODELS OF THE 


ALL-PURPOSE POWER a 


any ae 


SERIES 53 SERIES 71 


+” and “in-line” engines 


“y” and “in-line” engines 
145 to 434 H.P, 


97 to 185 H.P. 
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Service-salesman makes call... 


Old Label Maker Gets Yen fo 


“Any company that’s only our size 
after 50 years had better work harder 
and slide through the year with its trap 
shut.”” So, summarily, David Putnam, 
third-generation president of Markem 
Machine Co., rejected a proposal that 
Markem stage a shindig to celebrate its 
golden anniversary this year. 

In size, Markem is not unlike Mt. 
Monadnock, a small mountain rising 
unorthodoxly without foothills from 
the stony fields near Markem’s Keene, 
N. H., home. Like Monadnock, 
Markem is without peer in its area. 
Its business is to make direct-printing 
machines that mark anything. It com- 
petes with the entire labeling industry 
—from woven labels to rubber stamps 
to metal and paper tags and decals. 

Markem is unique, Putnam explains, 
“because it is a combination of three 
different arts. As a machine shop, 
printer, or mixer of chemicals for inks 
we're nothing unusual. But in that we 
combine all three to make one product, 
no one can touch us.” 
¢ The Mountain Moves—Though it 
has grown with the years, Markem has 
shared another characteristic with its 
nearby mountain: a certain air of im- 
movability. Until the last decade, 
Markem was content to sit in its own 
field and literally let industry come to 
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its doors with marking and identifica- 
tion problems. The company is one of 
those anomalies in American industry 
—a concern so dedicated to its concept 
of its job that it has limited its growth. 

Today, the mountain is moving—if 
gently—to meet the demands of a label- 
conscious age. 

Ever since Fred Putnam started 
printing sizes and other information on 
shoes, as a substitute for crayon, back 
in 1911, the company has stuck stub- 
bornly to its knitting: making better 
marking machines. Its sales representa- 
tives—as much servicemen as salesmen 
(pictures)—concentrated on serving and 
improving the machines they had al- 
ready sold rather than on pyramiding 
sales. 


|. Picking Up Speed 


True, Markem’s devotion to its self- 
appointed task brought out a kind of 
conservative New England dynamism. 
Early in the game, it got used to taking 
risks by inviting tough marking prob- 
lems. Its experience ranges from at- 
tempts to brand and date eggs, through 
mundane tasks of printing hosiery 
boxes to such exotic assignments as 
printing directly on phonograph records. 
It will tackle any kind of decoration 


... inspects operators’ work, shows them how to adjust machines... . 





or identification job—if it is asked to. 
In the past 10 years, Markem 
managed to double sales, to $5-million. 
Now David Putnam has every reason 
to expect that the $5-million will 
double again in five years, or less. 
What is happening to Markem is 

happening to many small, highly 
individual industries. Three develop- 
ments have stirred it to new activity: 

e In the textile field, last year's 
textile labeling law (BW —Feb.20’60, 
p84) brought a flood of orders for 
woven and other label manufacturers. 

¢ Capital goods manufacturers 
are demanding that goods and parts 
be individually marked and identified. 
If the necessary information is right 
on the part, it cuts down expensive 
service calls. 

¢ Mechanization and _ inventory 
systems are reaching the point where 
automation extends right down to 
labeling. “If it moves on a line, mark 
it,” one electronic components manu- 
facturer has ruled. 
¢ Bonanza—While Markem does not 
make woven labels, it benefited from 
the textile labeling law. Woven labels 
are relatively costly. The requirement 
of so much information limits their 
use. So garment manufacturers are 
looking to supplementary, cheaper 
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... gives sales pitch on new models. 


Progress 


pressure-sensitive tape, paper tags, or 
overprinted woven labels. And Mark- 
em’s machines can design or print on 
fabrics as well as on other materials. 
e New Fields—The garment and tex- 
tile industries account for about a fourth 
of Markem’s dollar sales. But it sees a 
bigger potential in capital goods and, 
more recently, in electronics. 

Markem’s electronics business really 
began to bloom around 1955, though it 
had been making a marking machine 
for radio tubes since the 1930s. By 
now, electronics account for half its 
business. Companies from Texas In- 
struments, Inc., to Philco Corp. lean 
on direct marking as the only practical 
way to have information instantly 
available for all microminiature parts. 
¢ Foreign Ties—What is true of do- 
mestic manufacturers holds just as true 
for the foreign market. Markem has 
long had customers in Latin America 
and Japan. This spring it is establishing 
an international company in Britain. 
In April, it will show a new line of ver- 
satile machines for the first time in 
Amsterdam. 

Product progress has been Markem’s 


AGENT sheds jacket, goes to work on a 
sick machine at Clevite Transistor Products. 
Markem sales reps don’t mind greasy hands. 
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*Total manufacturing U.S. 
plants abroad. 


Locate your overseas plant 
in IRELAND! 


In ten short years U.S. manufacturing abroad has 
tripled! Rich, fast-growing markets overseas demand 
your attention now. Your best entree to these markets 
is from a plant in Ireland, because the Irish Govern- 
ment provides remarkable incentives to help assure 
your success. 


You receive ten years exemption from income tax on 
export profits, plus a further five years reduced taxa- 
tion. Outright, non-repayable cash grants help build 
your factory, equip it with machinery, and train your 
workers. 


Preferential treatment for your products in many coun- 
tries, reasonable wage scales, ample power, and a plen- 
tiful supply of interested, intelligent labor are other 
advantages. 


Write today for details. The Authority’s New York 
office is ready to assist you. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers ready-to-occupy factories for renting, as 
well as cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 








story from the start. From marking 
shoes, the company moved almost im- 
mediately to a machine to mark variable 
information on shoe boxes, expandec 
into hosiery and other consumer items 
In the 1940s, it started to move t 
other industries besides the shoe busi- 
ness. By now, the shoe industry ac- 
counts for only 15% of sales—much of 
it in supplies for outdated, though not 
obsolete, equipment. Next month it 
will come out with a brand-new ma- 
chine for shoes. 

From shoes, it took on a variety of 
specialty jobs. It made cob designs for 
corn cob pipes. It sold machines to 
mark bowling pins, basketballs, artillery 
shells, fishing rods, and lollipops. The 
drug industry accounts for 10% of its 
business, and is one of the fast grow- 
ing. Markem has progressed from mark- 
ing vials to marking pills, capsules, anc 
tablets as drug manufacturers, too, 
stress brand identification and seek to 
avoid counterfeiting. 

e Auto Parts, Too—Its auxiliary skills 
helped it into new fields. It got into 
auto parts, supplanting metal tags, 
because of its ability to put long-wear- 
ing imprints on electrical components. 
Because it could make clear and durable 
type faces, it found transistors an easy 
mark. With inks that will take glaz- 
ing and firing, it moved into ceramics. 

¢ Range of Models—Markem machines 
range in price from a hand-operated 
model for $203.50 to one of special de- 
sign for Diamond Match Co. at more 
than $40,000 for marking multicolor 
charcoal briquette containers. But even 
the simplest, according to a Markem 
sales representative, “will do damn near 
everything—work on flat, round, or 
irregular surfaces, and “change type 
faces quickly for short runs.” 


ll. Shifting Gears 


Until fairly recently, Markem felt 
no need to shift its selling gears. The 
company insists it could have sold a 
lot more machines if it chose. But it 
won't sell indiscriminately. It won't 
sell any way but directly, and always 
it first analyzes and costs out a machine 
installation. This makes for an efh- 
cient product, but slows the sales 
process. 

For years, its solitary sales manager 
and its sales representatives worked out 
of Keene. Its sales representatives 
carried the data in their heads. They 
disdained such sales ads as catalogues 
and brochures and order forms. Mar- 
ket development meant mainly ad- 
vertising to industry to bring its 
problems to Keene. Or a sales rep 
would study how a customer was using 
a machine. If 15 or 20 companies 
found it useful, Markem might add it 
to its line. Product development often 
meant simply adding an extra gadget 
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When The Martin Company 
telegraphs Aerojet-General... 


things happen fast! 











R. TRIPP H. GUNTHER i 
AEROJET-GENERAL CORP. MARTIN COMPANY | 





S| SACRAMENTO, CALIF. S| DENVER, COLO. 
= = i 
>| URGENTLY REQUIRE SHIPPING DATA ON ENGINEERING CONTROL © >| TITAN CONTROL SYSTEM CX6124 BEING SHIPPED VIA AIR EXPRESS | 
f&| SYSTEM CX6124 FOR FIRST TITAN OPERATIONAL BASE. ADVISE. | TODAY. WILL ARRIVE DENVER TOMORROW 2 PM. | 
~ 
S H. GUNTHER R. TRIPP 

MARTIN COMPANY AEROJET-GENERAL CORP. 











DENVER, COLO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. | | 
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NEED TO EXPEDITE SHIPMENTS? Get shipping information fast? You can count on telegrams 
for action! A telegram plainly says, “‘important”.. . you know you'll get a quick response. Busy companies 
like Martin and Aerojet like their facts and figures unmistakably in writing... by telegram! 


Western Union... for action! 














R. Carl Chandler discusses: 


The 


imperious 


demand of | 


12 million 
working 
WI1VeS 


They want convenience—and 





woe betide the manufacturer 
who fails to provide tt. 


LMOST no matter what you make 
A or sell, you’ve probably felt the 
impact of America’s imperious new 
consumer: the working wife. For one 
of the most startling changes in the 
post-war American economy has been 
the mass movement of married 
women into business and industry. 
The result? New patterns of demand. 
New tempos of purchasing. New 
conceptions of product design and 
function. 

Even if you haven’t been following 
Statistics, you've certainly noticed one 
significant straw in the wind. It’s no 
longer a safe bet to address a stenog- 
rapher whose name you don’t know 
More than likely the 
proper form today is “Mrs.”. 


as “Muss”. 


Today sixty percent of all working 
women are married—compared with 
only thirty-six percent before World 





War II. Another fifteen percent are 
widowed or divorced. Indeed, the 
unmarried Miss of office fiction is 
rapidly becoming fictional herself. 


New Incomes — New Horizons 

What lies behind this dramatic 
shift? Two factors seem to stand out. 
One is the increasing desire of many 
wives to earn a second income in 
order to boost the family up a spend- 
ing bracket or two. The average boost 
is about $3,000—roughly a fifty per- 
cent increase in the spending ability 
of these households. 

Equally important seems to be the 
desire of many mothers, once the 
children are in school, to regain the 
stimulus of outside contacts and 
experiences. By age 45, thirty-seven 
percent of all wives work. Even 
among wives whose husbands earn 


over $10,000, almost a third seek at 
least part-time paid employment. 


Changing Patterns of Demand 

Twelve million working wives 
(plus another five million woarking 
widows and divorcees) are not just 
an interesting new sociological fact. 
They constitute a major new eco- 
nomic trend, with important impli- 
cations for many businessmen. 

For our working wives are generat- 
ing new patterns of demand for many 
goods. One survey, for example, item- 
izes the additional expenditures —for 
transportation, shoes, stockings, 
clothes, lunches, baby-sitters and 
whatnot—incurred by a $60-a-week 
married typist. They come to $29.90 
weekly. Multiply this by 50 weeks. 
Then by 12 million wives. And you 
begin to sense the economic push of 
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R. Carl Chandler, Chairman of the Board, Standard Packaging Corporation 


the working wife away from home. 

Still more important is the econ- 
omic impact she exerts at home. In 
the 1920s a typical housewife put in 
51 hours of housework a week. Today, 
no working wife can hope to put in 
half that time. If she is to get back 
from the office, tidy up the house, 
play with the kids, get supper ready, 
and still look reasonably glamorous 
—she needs help. What kind? Dish- 
washers, electric can openers, auto- 
matic defrost refrigerators, dirt- 
reducing air conditioners — anything 
that cuts down on household time. 
These appliances are no longer “lux- 
uries” to the working wife. They are 


the capital equipment she needs to 
do her two jobs in the time of one. 

Or think for a minute of what one 
working wife needs from food mer- 
chandisers. The day of careful blend- 
ing and measuring, of prolonged 
bastings and simmerings, is over for 
her—at least on weekday nights. So 
is the day of leisurely shopping, when 
each tomato could be individually 
inspected before going into the 
shopping bag. 
Convenience is the Key 

Today, the working wife does her 
big shopping once a week—and buys 
in specially packaged week-long 
quantities. If she must drop into the 


supermarket on her way home, she 
wants her meat cuts instantly recog- 
nizable and ready-packaged. Her 
vegetables handily pre-wrapped. Her 
desserts quick to prepare. Hence, the 
boom in convenience foods—instant 
coffee, prepared mixes, frozen vege- 
tables, quick-fix cocktail snacks, boil- 
in-the-bag main courses. Hence, too, 
increases in sales.of all these foods of 
up to 500 percent in the last ten years. 

Is this new, convenience-stressing 
shopper here to stay? The experts 
think so. Looking ahead, labor econ- 
omists foresee twice as many working 
women as men entering the labor 
market over the coming decade. 

In the words of the National Man- 
power Council, this ever-widening 
flow of married women into work 
constitutes “a new development in 
American society”. 

Certainly it is a new and vital 
opportunity for American business. 


/ 
STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION cis 200 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, PACKAGING PRODUCTS: FILM, FOIL, 


PAPER AND BOARD PACKAGING 
MILL PRODUCTS; FINE PRINTING AND BUSINESS PAPERS + PAPERBOARD 


* PULP STOCK 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS: PAPER PLATES, BOWLS, CUPS, TRAYS + PAPER AND PLASTIC DOILIES, PLACEMATS, SHELVING PAPER 
BUSINESS SERVICES: CALENDARS, PREMIUMS, ADVERTISING, PRINTING 
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Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge Tunnel 








. at the first sight of the south! 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


. .. for industrial growth 


Completion of the 17-mile, $200-million Chesapeake Bay 
bridge-tunnel will put Tidewater Virginia within less 
than seven hours of New York. It means that industries, 
locating here, will have a much wider market area for 
their products from a site midway on the East Coast. 


Tidewater Virginia offers a warm climate for both busi- 
ness and recreation, ready access to world trade through 
the port facilities of Hampton Roads, eight trunkline 
railroads, an abundant and harmonious labor supply, 
and ample water, power, gas and industrial fuels. 


A moderate climate offers good living all year round 
on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, and we invite 
you to inquire about the many industrial sites we have 


available. 


For a confidential cost free survey, researched to your 
exacting plant location needs, please contact: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 


Vice President & Executive Director 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


300 Boush Street Norfolk, Va. 
TVDC is comprised of the cities and towns of Boykins, Branch- 
ville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Virginia Beach, Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of 
Accomack, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Princess Anne and Southampton. 


Photo of Existing Norfolk-Portsmouth Tunnel 
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Marketing 


to an old machine as its customers 
diversified. 


The durability of the machines them- 


selves fostered this approach. So did 


the company’s ability to improve its} 


own product. “That was the trouble,” 
says product development manager 
Tom Huggins. “We were simply doing 
the same job more efficiently. We 
weren’t coming up with new technical 
concepts and applications.” 


Ill. New Sales Approach 


In the past 10 years, Markem has 
evolved toward a more aggressive sales 
approach. Its 40 representatives, work- 
ing in the field, have had new backing 
in the last few years from a corps of 
specialists—in electronics, pharmaceuti- 
cals, plastics, and the like. The salesmen 
thus find servicing 8,000 active ac- 
counts and soliciting 500 new custom- 
ers a year less hectic. 

The company has been weaning its 
salesmen away from lengthy telephone 
orders, developing questionnaires and 
order forms instead. This spring for 
the first time it will have a full-fledged 
catalogue. 
¢ Complete Units—An important part 
of the new marketing approach is to 
put more stress on selling complete 
units. Strongly oriented to the sales- 
service tactic, representatives have 
tended to take the expedient course of 
writing orders for supplies and accesso- 
ries. “This will change,” says Putnam, 
more hopeful than convincing. 

To help the change along, Markem 
this year will market a brand-new multi- 
purpose unit. Highly versatile, it not 
only will replace some two dozen of its 
former line, but boasts a single working 
head unit that mounts*on any auto- 
mated production line. 

Change comes hard, though. Partly, 
that’s because old-line reps cling to 
their ways. Putnam tells of efforts to 
convert one representative to the writ- 
ten order. The rep was busily phoning 
in details of an order, tieing up the 
president so that the general manager 
couldn’t talk to him. “Put it in writ- 
ing,” he finally yelled, and hung up. 
A 27-page telegram followed. 
¢ Old Traditions—Partly, too, Putnam 
doesn’t want to change some things. 
He still insists that Markem field reps 
be mechanics. “We want men, of 
course, who aren’t afraid to get their 
hands greasy,” says Putnam, who prac- 
tices his own philosophy. “They have 
to like machinery. Our field men have 
always paddled their own canoes, and 
we hope they will continue to do so.” 
And, he concludes, “I think my grand- 
father had the right approach in that 
a serviceman can best see customer ap- 
plications for our machines and solve 
his problems in the least expensive 
way.” END 
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Send-Receive 
Floor Console 


Receive-Only 
ol (ole) am Xe lal-ye) (1 






Combination Set— 
Send-Receive Page Printer, 
Tape Punch and Tape Reader 


Table Model 
Send-Receive Set 


Which Teletype printer is best for you? 


Which of these Teletype Model 28 page printers is best 
for your message and data communications needs? Each 
will perform the basic function of all Teletype equipment— 
to flash information over long or short distances. But in 
addition, each has varying capabilities to meet the require- 
ments of the individual user: 

Send-receive page printer in console—probably 
Teletype’s most familiar product; for sending as well as 
receiving page copy. 

Receive-only page printer in console—the same 
machine, but without a keyboard. For-use where informa- 
tion need only be received, not sent. No operator is required. 
Table model—with or without keyboard... similar 
model available for rack mounting. 

Combination set—a complete message center in one 





compact cabinet. In addition to page printer and keyboard, 
it contains facilities for preparing punched tape and for 
transmitting and receiving via tape. 


All of these Teletype Model 28 page printers feature 
the Stunt Box, a built-in “programming”? mechanism that 
will inexpensively handle a wide variety of remote control 
and switching tasks such as automatic station selection. All 
models can be supplied with sprocket-feed and tabulating 
mechanisms for use with multi-copy business forms. All are 
available, too, in a choice of colors to match office decor. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment 
for the Bell System and others who require the utmost 
reliability from their data communications. Teletype equip- 
ment can be used with Data-Phone and other communica- 
tions services. 


TES LE TYPE 


CORPORATION -° 


suesioary or Western Electric Company we. 











SU 











Free Model 28 Line folder. Write Dept. 14C, 
5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 

















Tape Reader and Send-Receive Automatic Send- 
Typing Tape Punch Page Printer Receive Set 
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In Marketing 


Now, in Ohio, It’s Trading Stamps 


For Customers of a Cab Company 


Now it’s trading stamps for taxi riders. 

Miami Cab Co., Dayton, Ohio, has supplied all its 
drivers with pads of King Korn trading stamps, which 
the driver doles out to passengers when they pay their 
fare. It thinks it’s the first taxi company to take on a 
stamp plan with all the promotional trimmings. 

To do this, Miami Cab joined forces with Liberal 
- Super Markets, the main King Korn user in Dayton. 
All Liberal stores have displays to remind shoppers that 
the cab company, too, gives stamps. 

King Korn has dreamed up several promotions for 
its taxi company client. Under its “Mystery Rider” 
program, the stamp company picks a passenger cach 
day to ride all over Dayton in Miami cabs. The driver 
who offers stamps to the passenger gets a prize. Its 
“Mystery Cab” promotion works in reverse. The com- 
pany selects one taxi for a given day. If a passenger 
answers “yes” to the driver’s question, “Do you save 
King Korn stamps?” the passenger gets a 5,000-stamp 
bonus. 

a & e 


Coin-Operated Dry Cleaners 
Moving Toward the Big Time 


The latest service dev p renin coin-operated dry 
cleaning equipment (BW —Aug.27°60,p53)—is gathering 
momentum. 

Whirlpool Corp. will open its flossiest installation yet 
on Apr. 15 in Evansville, Ind., where a commercial dry 
cleaner will operate a 1,100-sq.-ft. establishment, with 
14 machines. This installation will feature the special 
plywood geodesic dome structure that Whirlpool is mak- 
ing available as part of its package. Such a structure 
with six dry cleaning machines, furnishings, and facili- 
ties costs an operator about $25,000 plus land. 

Whirlpool says it has orders for more than 800 of its 
cleaning units, expects that 75 installations will be going 
by mid-April. It has ambitious plans afoot to set up 
complete consumer service centers, with a wide variety 
of coin-operated devices. 

Standard, Inc., first to get to the field, reports it sold 
more than $500,000 of its units to laundries last year. 

Norge, another early starter, is deep in mass production. 
It now has more than 300 installations in place all over 
the country, most of them in what Norge calls its 
Laundry and Cleaning Villages. “It has been just like 
selling refrigerators or automobiles right after the war,” 
says Robert H. Quayle, Jr., President of Norge Div. of 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Nine major manufacturers, including Westinghouse, 
Philco, and McGraw-Edison’s American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Industries, had models to show at the conven- 
tion of the National Institute of Drycleaning last winter. 
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Dry cleaners are still on the fence as to whether to | 
fight the coin-operated machines or to go along. ‘They 
are not sure their investment would pay; units usually 


start about $2,000. Alarmists hold they may prove 
dangerous if unattended. Some unattended laundries 
are running into trouble. Only last week New York’s 
City Council clamped some regulations on the coin- 
operated laundries, requiring them to close Sunday and 
to have an attendant from 6 p.m. till midnight. So far, 
most coin-operated dry cleaners have attendants. 

The National Institute of Drycleaning has taken no 
official stand, but is keeping the development under 
scrutiny. Some cleaners agree with appliance manufac- 
turers that availability of quick, low-cost cleaning will 
spell plus business, not ruin. 


FTC Cracks Down in Four Areas 


Of Allegedly Misleading Ad Claims 


Last week was a busy one on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s advertising battle front: 
¢ It charged four companies with misleading adver- 
tising claims as to the speed with which their analgesics 
work: American Home Pestaas Corp. (Anacin); Bristol 
Myers Co. (Bufferin); Sterling Drug, Inc. (Bayer aspirin); 
Plough, Inc. (St. Joseph aspirin). 
° It charged Garland Co., paint manufacturer, with 
deceptive “free” claims to promote sales. 
¢ It ordered Colgate-Palmolive Co. to stop claiming 
that its toothpaste with Gardol completely protects users 
against tooth decay (the company discontinued these 
ads shortly after the complaint was issued late in 1959). 
¢ It won a consent decree from Aluminum Co. of 
America; its subsidiary, Wear-Ever Aluminum, and its 
ad agency, Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Inc., to discon- 
tinue “misleading” advertising concerning the strength 
of its aluminum foil compared with competitive foils. 


- 


Marketing Briefs 


Canada’s new Duty-Free Centre is due to open for 
business in Niagara Falls, Ont., on June 15. It is the 
second such center for Canada, following the Hill Island 
Centre that opened last summer at the Thousand Islands 
Bridge. International Resort Facilities, Ltd., operates 
both. The centers import and stock merchandise under 
bond. American visitors may buy without paying either 
the Canadian duty or the 11% sales tax. Items at the 
new Duty-Free Centre will include pearls and jade from 
the Orient, perfumes from France, Eskimo stone 
carvings. 


Discount-type operations are spreading. W. J. Sloane, 
big furniture retailer, last week added two new Clearance 
Centers for its surplus stock in the New York metro- 
politan area, bringing the total to five. Prices in these 
centers run from one-third to one-half off regular prices, 
the store says. And Grayson-Robinson Stores, popular- 
priced apparel chain, opened two new discount opera- 
tions in Jacksonville, Fla. This makes 20 such opera- 
tions for the chain, which expects to have 30 by vearend. 
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Up in smoke .. $100,000! 


7 a id 
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Over $100,000 went up in smoke as fire consumed this New York furniture factory. 
Far more shocking than the monetary loss was the death of seven persons. 





Proof that Grinnell we | can | protect you against disastrous fires 





A dee Grinnell Sprinkler quickly ctieaiaeed a fire that broke out in the ship- 
ping department at Angelus Furniture Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, California. 


Grinnell Sprinklers can be installed in your plant or office with fast and effective operation is the result of years of research, 

minimum disruption to your routine. The complete system is design improvement and careful manufacture. They save insur- 

normally fabricated in Grinnell shops, then shipped to loca- ance dollars, too! Get the facts today. 

tion and installed by expert crews. Write Grinnell Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. Con- 
You can rely on Grinnell Sprinklers to stop fires quickly. Their tracting offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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American 4-door Super Sedan—For 1961 the Rambler American is more compact outside, 
yet has room for six average adults inside. A Rambler American Custom swept to first 
place over all other compacts in the 1960 Mobilgas Economy Run! Also available in 2-door 
sedan, 2-door business coupe, 2- and 4-door station wagons. 


A FULL LINE OF FLEET PROVED 





COMPACT CARS FROM 


RAMBLER 


Rambler for 1961 offers three series of compact fleet cars 
—the world’s widest choice of models—with a host of 
new man-saving, money-saving features including .. . 


New die-cast aluminum engine proved in two million 
rugged test miles for durability, performance and 
economy ...standard on Classic Custom... optional 
extra on other Classic models. 


World’s First! New Ceramic-Armored muffler or tail- 
pipe will be repaired or replaced without charge by a 
Rambler dealer, if it is defective in materials or work- 
manship, for life of car while original buyer owns it. 


New molded fiber-glass ceiling that cuts road noise 
30% .. . increases headroom . . . featured on all 
Classic and Ambassador models. 


Recent fleet surveys prove Rambler maintenance costs 
are lowest of all cars, Rambler resale value is tops. See 
how much more money you save with Rambler— 
America’s Economy King! 





American Motors Fleet Department will coordin- 
ate purchases for fleet users throughout the coun- 
try—with or without trade. 








No obligation! Demonstrators available 
for ‘‘on-the-job”’ test! 


SEE YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 
or write or wire 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. C-325 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Rambler Classic 4-door Super Station Wagon—Here’s 
80 cubic feet of cargo room for tools, samples, display 
material, light machinery. Choose from two 6’s or 
high-performing V-8. Initial price may be actually 
less than competitive sedans you are now using. Choice 
of heavy duty equipment. 





Rambler Classic Super 4-door Sedan—Fast becoming 
America’s most popular fleet sedan. If your company 
leases fleet units, ask your leasing company for low 
Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 
companies with whom we have working arrangements. 
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“Do you or any near relative: 


do 
a (to my knowledge) my near relatives own directly recth 
ot 
f +t r 7 


Serve as a director, officer, or committee member of 


nother corporation? 











4 
«Questionnaire on Possible Conflicts of Interest 


‘<soc@)-Own stock or other interests in any supplier, custo- 
__- mer, or competitor (omit under 1% interest in pub- 


“ficly traded stock)? 


“ 3) Receive any fees, gifts, or loans of money or services 
ene ont, from any supplier, customer, or competitor? 


er, customer 


~osiitionne) Deal in supplies, leases, or equipment that are pur- 
chased or sold by this company? 


Keeping a High Shine on Ethics 


This spring, the American Manage- 
ment Assn. decided to call a meeting on 
business ethics, a subject spotlighted by 
the conflict-of-interest troubles at Chrys- 
ler Corp. and Prudential Insurance Co. 
and the jail sentences handed out to 
executives in the electrical equipment 
antitrust cases. 

AMA found it had to skip the meet- 
ing. Every one of the 30 executives it 
sought as speakers begged off. The gen- 
eral attitude: Being asked if your com- 
pany is worried about ethics is too much 
like being asked if you have stopped 
beating your wife. 

Despite this public reticence, BusI- 
NESS WEEK reporters who talked to a 
wide range of executives on the subject 
found them doing a great deal of think- 
ing and private talking about the whole 
question of ethics and their mainte- 
nance. And a great many of them were 
doing something active about it, too, 
especially in the larger companies. After 
all, it’s chiefly large corporations that 
have been having their dirty linen dis- 
played to the public. 
¢ Ambiance of Size—There’s some feel- 
ing that this is no coincidence—there 
may be a tendency for individual integ- 
tity to be eroded by the environment 
of a large company, with its far-scattered 
operations, impersonality, and the con- 
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tinuous pressure for visible achievement. 

This view was touched on by Federal 
Judge J. Cullen Ganey in Philadelphia 
last month when he sentenced the elec- 
trical equipment companies and some 
of their executives. After saying that 
“the real blame is to be laid at the door- 
step of the corporate defendants and 
those who guide and direct their 
policy,” the judge tore into the indi- 
vidual defendants. Each of them, he 
said, was “the organization or the com- 
pany man, the conformist, who goes 
along with his superiors and finds balm 
for his conscience in additional com- 
forts and the security of his place in the 
corporate setup.” 

The judge went no further than to 
imply that the organization man, find- 
ing his loyalty to his company running 
counter to his responsibility to society 
as a whole, was likely to decide in favor 
of the company. Some other observers 
of the corporate scene go a step further, 
feeling that such ethical deterioration 
might lead a man, when personal inter- 
est clashed with company duty, to de- 
cide for self. Hence the taking of kick- 
backs, for example. 
¢ Safety in Smallness—From all these 
troubles, the small company boss is 
likely to think that he is exempt, pre- 
cisely because the company is small. He 


thinks he knows exactly what all his key 
men are doing and that these men in 
turn tend to retain more individuality 
than the human cogs in a huge ma- 
chine. Thus, John R. Conrad, president 
of Chicago’s smallish S&C Electric 
Co., believes that his outfit was helped 
in keeping its skirts clean in the switch- 
gear antitrust case because his execu- 
tives realized the personal implications 
when their competitors asked them to 
discuss prices. 

These kind words for smallness 
clearly aren’t going to make the indus- 
trial giants shrink their operations. But 
they have helped in the past year to 
make the giants more conscious of 
ethical problems. Procedures in ethi- 
cally sensitive sectors are being reviewed. 
Double checks are being set up where 
once the individual conscience roamed 
freely. Aimost every man at the top is 
avidly collecting advice on the touchy 
subject. 

This quest for information was visible 
at a discussion of conflict-of-interest by 
the American Society of Corporate Sec- 
retaries. All but five of the 200 execu- 
tives in attendance said their companies 
had already taken specific steps to avoid 
conflict-of-interest situations. And 
nearly all of them said they had come 
to the meeting to find out whether they 
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Good capital investment: a plant 
in Baltimore, 45 minutes from D.C. 


CONTACTS AND CONTRACTS, with any Federal agencies, can 
be expedited by locating your plant in Baltimore or its surrounding 
counties. You can take advantage, too, of Washington’s incomparable 
aids to research and development. The nation’s capital, less than an 
hour from Baltimore by expressway or train, is a primary market as 


well... 


with few local industries to serve its 2 million people. Here, 


your plant is not just in the center of the East, but near the capital of 
the free world. And Baltimore has much more to offer. . . 


BUSINESS DIVERSITY: 30,000 
separate companies, in the city and adja- 
cent counties, double as suppliers and 
customers for your plant. Diversified 
industry keeps the region’s economy 
prosperous, stable. 


PORT AND TRANSPORT: The 
No. 2 U.S. port in foreign tonnage, 
Baltimore also ships via 3 trunkline 
railroads, 175 interstate truck lines, 12 
airlines. New expressways and beltways 
abound; more are abuilding. 


CLIMATE FOR PROFIT: Tax 
rates and exemptions are favorable for 
manufacturing. So are labor rates. Sites 
and buildings cost less than in many 
comparable areas. Ample financing is 
available. 


GOOD-LIVING EXTRAS: Balti- 
more is internationally renowned for its 
medical and educational institutions. 
Enjoy Chesapeake Bay water sports, 
big-league baseball and football, con- 
genial climate. 


For confidential plant site facts and figures, contact Robert J. George, 
The Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Give your business the competitive advantages of 


BALTIMORE 
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... it’s an exceptional major 
company that isn’t doing 
something about executive 


mers... 
(STORY on page 81) 


were doing enough—or at least doing as 
much as the others. 

e¢ Get a Lawyer—Plenty of boards of 
directors are relying on outside legal 
talent to chart not only the real statu- 
tory reefs but also the merely foggy 
areas of ethics. E. L. Smart, an associ- 
ate partner in the Wall Street law firm 
of Hughes, Hubbard, Blair & Reed, 
tells how this works. “We sit in on the 
board meetings of our corporate clients. 
The question of business ethics has been 
raised in a recent meeting of practically 
every one of them,” he says. “At some 
point in the proceedings, they turn to 
us and say ‘What shall we do?’” 

That “What to do” can be a tough 
question for the directors. They don’t 
want to seem to doubt gratuitously the 
honesty and loyalty of management. 
Nor do they want to keep hands off un- 
til a scandal hits the headlines. A wide 
assortment of answers to the problem 
turned up in BUSINESS WEEK’s report- 
ing. The three most common: 

Resolutions passed by the board out- 
lining company policy, sometimes 
briefly, sometimes in great detail. Some 
boards merely distribute the resolution 
to management, others require the brass 
to sign a statement that they are fol- 
lowing the policies laid down. 

Conferences with the men in sensi- 
tive jobs. Usually, the chief executive 
officer will sit down periodically with, 
say, the head of purchasing or sales for 
a thorough discussion of policy. Some 
companies go much further; du Pont has 
its lawyers go over antitrust regulations 
with every salesman every year. 

Detailed questionnaires, where execu- 
tives must list any stock interests they 
hold in suppliers or customers, or any 
other relationships with them. These 
forms are being issued increasingly, 
especially in large companies where the 
top men rarely are well acquainted with 
the executives in the field and often 
have no notion of what they do outside 
the office. 

It’s an exceptional major company 
that isn’t doing something about ex- 
ecutive ethics. The few holdouts offer 
various reasons. Some argue that just 
because a few people have been caught 
in questionable practices is no reason 
to make all businessmen prove they are 
honest. Others feel that their particular 
industries operate in a goldfish bow! 
that assures honesty—like the Portland 
(Ore.) financial man who shrugged off a 
conflict-of-interest question with “Of 
course that couldn’t happen in_bank- 
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. . . Spring takes on special 
urgency with its spate of 
annual meetings for often 
inquisitive stockholders . . . 

(STORY on page 81) 


ing.” And utilities generally feel that 
they are so busily regulated by govern- 
ment agencies that their people just 
couldn’t get into trouble. 

¢ Stockholder Quizzes—For the big 
majority of companies that are doing 
something, spring takes on special ur- 
gency with its spate of annual meet- 
ings for often-inquisitive stockholders. 
There’s always the chance that a share- 
holder will ask the chair point-blank 
whether all his executives are bevond 
1eproach; at such a moment, it’s com- 
forting to be backed up by a nice file 
of filied-out questionnaires. 

Companies that admit publicly the 
use of questionnaires include: Scott 
Paper, du Pont, U.S. Rubber, and 
Packard-Bell Electronics. Just last week, 
Pan American World Airways decided 
to question 300 executives. At Socony 
Mobil Oil, 5,000 upper-echelon em- 
ployees got a revised questionnaire less 
than a year after the first version. 

Typical of the questionnaires is the 
one that U.S. Rubber sent to the 600 
people who make up the top 3% of its 
18,000 salaried employees. The com- 
pany delved into such activities as these 
in the lives of its employees and their 
“near relatives”: outside directorships 
and jobs; stockholdings; compensation 
from suppliers, customers, or competi- 
tors; loans and gifts; consultant jobs; 
dealings in materials bought by U.S. 
Rubber. The completed forms are 
screened by a special committee made 
up of the treasurer, the secretary, the 
chief auditor, and the general counsel. 
Problem cases go to the executive com- 
mittee; final judgments are made by 
the board of directors. George R. Vila, 
president of U.S. Rubber, points out 
that each case has to be judged on its 
merits, with hard and fast rules apply- 
ing only in cases of stock interest. 
¢ How Strict?—Companies that send 
out questionnaires use the answers in a 
varietv of ways. The most rigorous of 
them demand that their executives sever 
all outside interests within strictly pre- 
scribed limits. The most lenient—or 
perhaps most confident—consider it 
enough that they know about their 
executives’ outside holdings or activi- 
ties. At all these levels of policy, there 
has been a marked tightening up since 
the scandal headlines of the past vear. 

There’s a vocal minority of companies 
that object to questionnaires simply be- 
cause they doubt their efficacy in fishing 
rotten apples out of the barrel. Camp- 
bell W. Elliott, administrative vice- 
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5800 people work here, as have thousands of others 
since the year 1837. 


Technical capability, product reliability and staff loy- 
alty are part of the proud tradition of the name 


in the field of engine and boiler construction, parti 
cularly in the design and construction of reciprocating 
machinery, apparatus and complete plants for the 
chemical and petroleum industries. We produce forg- 
ings, utilizing presses up to 2500 tons capacity, as 
well as steel and grey iron castings up to 40 tons. 
Our manufacturing facilities permit us to produce 
heavy industrial equipment of almost any type and 
size. 

Our present production program includessteam power 
plants, steam boilers, steam turbines, high pressure 
piping and gate valves, heavy fuel diesel engines 
from 2000 to 25,200 Bhp, reciprocating and centri- 
fugal compressors for gas and air, industrial refrige- 
rating plants, heavy apparatus and pressure vessels 
for chemical plants and petroleum refineries, and 
electrically welded steel tubes. 


We are interested in contacting U.S. industrial 
firms for whom we could act as subcontractor 
or licensee. Please write to 


BORSIG AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Berlin-Tegel (Western Sector) - Germany 
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How well does your advertising agency 
know your distributors? 


Or your distributors’ customers...or your sales reps...or even your 
own salesmen? 

We ask the question because it can bear directly on the effectiveness 
with which your advertising dollars are spent. We’ve found that this 
effectiveness is usually in direct proportion to the degree of famili- 
arity an agency enjoys with the above groups. 

Marsteller-Rickard account men spend a good deal of time cultivating 
these groups among clients.* We make this investment in time be- 
cause it gives us a keener, broader understanding of our clients’ 
businesses. It makes us better marketing men...and that, in turn, 
makes us more useful to our clients as creative advertising men. 


*Nor do we stop here. We also attend management seminars, 
business lectures, classes in finance—in short, whatever will 
increase our knowledge of the client’s total business thus fur- 
ther increasing our usefulness to him. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS « MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO « TORONTO 
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. ..@good many top mana- 
gers think that more busi- 
ness scandals will hit the 


headlines soon . . . 
(STORY on page 81) 


president of Cleveland’s Midland-Ross 
Corp., ironically suggests there is only 
one sure way to be safe. “Hire a lawyer 
for each of our management people,” 
he savs. “Then, as the man moves 
about, his lawver can follow and keep 
him out of trouble.” 

Out in the wide open spaces, some 

Denver executives figure they are pro- 
tected by the “law of the West.”” Says 
an officer of one business group: 
“There’s enough of the frontier code 
left around here so that a man’s word 
is considered his bond.” ‘This patriot 
adds that any evil in the area is brought 
in from “bevond our borders.” 
e Codes of Ethics—For years, some 
companies have issued ethical codes and 
statements of policy to guide their 
executives down rose-and-thorn-strewn 
paths. The list includes Packard-Bell 
Electronics—which also uses question- 
naires—American Steel Foundries, of 
Chicago, and Fluor Corp. Ltd., of 
Los Angeles. In other cases, such as 
the Travelers insurance companies, old 
policies have been formally restated. 

Codes have their skeptics, just as 
questionnaires do. A top man in a 
Baltimore-based manufacturing com- 
pany expressed a widely held view when 
he said: “Either a man has character, 
or he hasn’t. A code will neither supply 
character nor repair it.” What you 
must do, the Baltimore man added, is 
hire honorable men—‘‘Honorable men 
already have a code.” A Chicago 
executive says that a management 
“must be ineffectual if it must put a 
code in writing.” 
¢ More Clouds—A good many top 
managers think that more business 
scandals will hit the headlines soon— 
perhaps despite the crackdown on con- 
flict-of-interest, perhaps because of it. 
Contracts with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are considered a likely source 
of trouble. That’s where the electrical 
equipment scandals first came to light. 
And despite all the furor in the past 
few months, some companies have 
continued to submit bids to TVA that 
are identical down to the last penny. 

That nonchalant attitude is rare, 
though. Most companies are leaning 
over backward to avoid even embar- 
rassment. An_ electrical equipment 
executive—neither he nor his company 
was indicted in the Philadelphia cases 
—says wryly that he and his fellow 
brass have for months avoided even a 
sidewalk greeting from competitors, on 
advice of counsel. END 
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‘mw CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 





- The Addressograph’ self-writing master record is an amazing busi- i 
ness ‘‘memory unit.’ It provides a veritable storehouse for all kinds 
of business facts and figures. And it automatically writes this 


————— 


S. 





Th is ve rsati le business data accurately and selectively on all types of business 
5 forms. It produces many kinds of statistical data at low cost. 
V Used in conjunction with the various types of Addressograph 


"7 


J “memory unit machines, Addressograph master records automate many costly 


repetitive writing operations. They'll help process your payrolls, 
) route your salesmen, handle your orders, ship and invoice your 

never forgets a products, contact your customers, prospects, and stockholders. 
e Let us demonstrate how Addressograph Methods can. cut costs 
for your business. Contact your nearby Addressograph office, or 


s fact or figu re write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


A ddressograph-Multigraph 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS + BIG BUSINESS + EVERY BUSINESS 


© 1961 A-M Corporation 
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transports 
space age 
minutemen 


special railroad cs 

transporter and launcher 

for the Air Force Minuteman 

Missile ... developed for Boeing 

jointly.by ACF Industries, Inc., and 

American Machine and Foundry Co. 

Contributing to the precision accuracy of 

America’s missile and rocketry programs, 

American Car and Foundry’s defense 

capabilities are playing their part in the 

development and production of ground 

support equipment for Minuteman, 

Rascal and Snark Missiles. Offering 

integrated service on the research, 

engineering and manufacturing levels, 

American Car and Foundry’s facilities 

adapt to a wide range of requirements 

for the Armed Forces and prime or sub- 

contractors. Here is knowledge and ex- 

perience in depth which can ready your 
defense projects for field use. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCf industries, Incorporated 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











In Research 


Schizophrenia, No. 1 Health Problem, 
Blamed on Metabolic Disorders 


Schizophrenia, the number one mental health prob- 
lem in the U.S., is on the rise. Moreover, the disease, 
which now accounts for about half of all patients in 
mental hospitals, usually hits during the most produc- 
tive years of life—from age 25 to 34. These are two 
of the conclusions reached by researchers of Parke, Davis 
& Co. in the March issue of Patterns of Disease. 

The rate of first admissions of schizophrenics to pub- 
lic hospitals jumped 32% between 1940 and 1950. Doc- 
tors estimate that this rate may have increased 50% or 
more in the 1950-60 period. But this is far less than the 
actual number of schizophrenics seen by doctors. About 
eight out of ten persons who are seen by doctors and 
show definite signs of schizophrenia are not institutional- 
ized, says Parke-Davis. General practitioners can now 
provide suitable treatment for these people without hos- 
pitalization. But this is, at best, only a partial solution 
to the problem. 

Evidence is building up strongly supporting the thesis 
that schizophrenia is a disorder of the metabolism, the 
Parke-Davis study continues. Carbohydrate metabo- 
lism, for example, appears to be abnormal in schizo- 
phrenic patients, and the oxidation activity of a schizo- 
phrenic patient’s blood plasma is higher than that of 
normal persons. 

Encouraged by the hope that there may be an organic 
cause (and therefore an organic cure) for schizophrenia, 
research in the field has intensified sharply. The amount 
of money spent has multiplied 30 times, rising from 


$216,524 in 1951 to $6,645,761 in 1960. 


Soviet Science Strong But Uneven, 
Translated Reports Indicate 


Recent translations of Russian research reports, as 
released by the Office of Technical Services, Commerce 
Dept., present a picture of striking though uneven scien- 
tific progress. 

In combustion kinetics, for example, Soviet research 
is obviously well organized and generally equal to ours. 
In distillation engineering, however, applied research 
is still running approximately 10 years behind that of 
the U.S. 

Soviet scientists, at least as far as their literature 
reveals, have not made significant advances in free radi- 
cal chemistry beyond those made in this country (BW— 
Sep.7'57,p111). But the very dearth of reports in this 
field puzzles some U.S. observers. Either the Soviet 
Union is not very interested in the problems of stabiliz- 
ing free radicals (the key to using them as rocket fuels) 
or it is interested in keeping its progress secret. 

In physiology, however, the flow of material pub- 
lished by the U.S.S.R.’s Academy of Science has been 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 


@ P. 92—Stanford Research Institute reorgan- 
izes its staff to shift roles—from a doer to an 
innovator of projects. 





picking up in both quantity and quality lately. Typical! 
is an exhaustive two-volume treatise aimed at reporting 
the effects of repeated daily testing of the conditioned 
reflexes of animals. Among many other significant con- 
clusions reached in this study, according to U.S. scien- 
tists, is the fact that increasing the number of condi- 
tioned reflex tests on lower primates apparently causes 
no disturbance to the animal’s reflex activity. 


Magnesium-Lithium Alloys Show 


Promise for Use in Space Vehicles 


The magnesium-lithium alloys may have a future in 
space flight, according to metallurgists at Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, working under con- 
tract to the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

Lightness is the ace in the hole of these alloys, ac- 
cording to the Battelle people. Some of them weigh 
only about three-fourths as much as conventional magne- 
sium alloys, half as much as aluminum, and a fourth as 
much as stainless steel. Any such gain in lightness in the 
upper stages of a rocket would count heavily, what with 
boosters using available chemical fuels having a ratio of 
1,000 to 1 of payload. 

The magnesium-lithium alloys aren’t particularly 
strong—being able to take up to 25,000 psi. pressure. But 
they resist corrosion about as well as commercially avail- 
able magnesium alloys, and are said to be highly resistant 
to penetration by high speed fragments. 


Dallas TV Tower Doubles 
As World’s Tallest Meteorological Station 


A 1,428-ft. television tower outside Dallas, ‘lex., is 
now doing double duty as the world’s tallest meteoro- 
logical research tower, for the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. The principal object of the experi- 
ments being conducted on the tower is to investigate 
a weather phenomenon known as “low-level jet” and 
develop a method of forecasting it. 

Low-level jet, according to Dr. Morton L. Barad of 
the Air Force Cambridge Research Laboratories, Bed- 
ford, Mass., is a phenomenon of the atmospheric 
boundary layer that results (at its fullest development) 
in wind speeds of 50 or 60 mph, some 1,000 to 1,500 
ft. above the earth’s surface. It develops just after 
sunset, gradually increases in intensity until a few hours 
after midnight, and then gradually decreases until shortly 
after sunrise. During the period of its greatest intensity, 
it can have a pronounced effect on both Air Force and 
Signal Corps operations. 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
INCOME NOW, 
INCOME LATER 
...OR BOTH? 





The Parker Corporation is 
distributor of mutual funds 
with two different goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors su 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


THE PARKER CORPORATION © ew-s 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus on: 


(_] Incorporated Investors 
(] Incorporated Income Fund 
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Stanford Research 


The research center has reorganized its staff to carry 
out a shift in its role from a doer of projects to an innovator of 


research programs made up of many related projects. 


The scientists who fomented the re- 
search and development revolution of 
the Fifties are now wondering what 
the R&D outlook will be for the 
Sixties. 

What has happened during the cur- 
rent business recession is a case in 
point. Has management regarded R&D 
as just another overhead frill to be 
trimmed in a wave of cost-cutting? Or 
has R&D been treated as a long-term 
investment, with the pavoff in new 
products and processes to come several 
vears from now? 

Part of the answer won’t be known 
until, say, 1965. That’s when a stream 
of products can be expected to flow 
from research that was done in 1960. 

Meanwhile, many people in the sci- 

entific community are looking at the 
changes that are taking place at Stan- 
ford Research Institute for possible 
clues to a new trend in the R&D “in- 
dustry.” 
e Personnel Reduction—Last Decem- 
ber, as rising unemployment deepened 
the recession clouds, Stanford an- 
nounced an across-the-board 3.5% _ per- 
sonnel reduction. It was neither the 
first nor the biggest staff cut at the 
university-afhliated research center in 
Menlo Park, Calif. But in the retarded 
tempo of the times, it gave rise to the 
suspicion that R&D in the U.S., which 
had quadrupled in the decade of the 
Fifties, was ready for a shakeout. 

One gnawing fact that supported the 
fear was that SRI, completing its 13th 
consecutive year of increased research 
volume in a ]4-vear life span, was strug- 
gling against an abrupt decline in its 
backlog of work to be done. 

The fears turned out to be prema- 
ture. Early this month SRI Pres. E. 
Finley Carter reported to his board of 
directors that the backlog of research 
contracts at Stanford has rebounded 
sufficiently to support a bright forecast. 
The Institute’s performance in 1961, 
he said, could hit a new peak of $27.5- 
million, up $1.5-million over the 1960 
figure. 
¢ Need for Reorganization—The staff 
reduction of 66 people, Carter says, was 
only partly a reflection of the decline 
in new contract volume that began last 
October. The other part was the re-’ 
sult of the first steps of a long-pending 
and unrelated reorganization of the in- 
stitute itself. 

To understand why the reorganiza- 
tion of Stanford Research Institute was 
deemed necessary, it helps to know 
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TOP MAN at Stanford Research Institute 
is Pres. E. Finley Carter. The Institute 
has reorganized its staff to reflect a more 
sophisticated approach to research. 


something about the R&D industry 
and its midcentury metamorphosis. 
SRI, though its 1960 revenues of $25.9- 
million ranged second oly to Battelle 
Memorial __Institute’s | $28.5-million 
among all the independent, nonprofit 
research centers in the U.S. last year, is 
a very small frog in a very large puddle. 
If you lump SRI, Battelle, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Southwest Research 
Institute, Midwest Research Institute, 
and fhe other nonprofit research out- 
fits, add Arthur D. Little, Inc., and the 
profit-centered commercial laboratories, 
plus the universities, total research ac- 
tivity comes to only 5% of all the R&D 
performed for and by U.S. industry. 
The other 95% is “in-house” R&D per- 
formed by industry itself. 

To put it another way, SRI’s 1960 
revenues were a trifle more than one- 
fifth of 1% of the estimated $12-billion 
spent for R&D in the U.S. last year. 
But that figure, though small, repre- 
sents real growth. SRI’s share of the 
“market” in 1950 was only one- 
sixteenth of 1%. ‘Thus its expansion 
for the decade, from roughly $2-million 
to $26-million, outran the explosion of 
the market by three times. 
¢ Slower Growth?—What about the 
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TEAM that sets policies and makes decisions on research pro- 
grams that the institute undertakes consists of: Weldon B. Gibson 
(in front), executive vice-president; his chief lieutenants (second 
row) Ralph A. Krause (left), associate director, and Dr. Charles M. 


Sixties? Carter, whose estimates of the 
past differ on the conservative side by 
a couple of billion from those of 
the National Science Foundation, sees 
a decline in the future growth rate of 
research. But even when he flattens out 
the curve, he can see total research 
spending reaching $21-billion by 1970. 

Whether or not SRI is to continue 
growing at its present rate, it was clear 
to Carter that the organizational pro- 
file of 1950, when SRI emploved 258, 
including bottle washers, was unsuited 
to the 1961 model, which includes 245 
doctoral degrees in a total employment 
of 1,800. Life at the top of the organi- 
zational pyramid was bordering on the 
frenetic. Virtually all the affairs of the 
Institute funneled up to Carter and 
Vice-Pres. Weldon B. Gibson. 
¢ More Sophistication—No less _ in 
R&D than in other industrial occupa- 
tions, growth of a new concept has 
been accompanied by an advanced de- 
gree of sophistication, both among 
scientists themselves and among the 
buyers of research. 

It’s no secret that R&D has become 
a status symbol in many areas of busi- 
ness today. Security analysts who 
couldn’t tell a linear accelerator from a 
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mass spectrometer apply the dollar yard- 
stick to a company’s R&D effort. Com- 
panies with securities to market make 
certain the analysts get all the answers 
they want about the state of the com- 
pany’s research. In consequence, some 
prosaic functions of business emerge 
in financial reports under the mask of 
R&D; and some managements buy 
R&D with no real appreciation of its 
value but primarily because Wall Street 
expects them to be “doing some- 
thing.” 

The prestige associated with R&D is 

still a strong incentive, but scientists 
at SRI detect that the tendency to buy 
research that lacks a prospect of pavout 
is dving out now. 
e Closer Scrutiny—At SRI you can 
spot the results of this increased 
sophistication in two ways. When a 
research project shows signs of losing 
its true research content SRI gets rid 
of it. Lack of research potential also 
is one of many reasons for rejecting 
new research proposals, screened at an 
average of about seven a day. In 
addition, the Institute is now reclassi- 
fying the 429 projects now under way 
for closer scrutiny of their research 
content. 





Mottley, general manager of operations; and heads of Institutes’ 
three categories of research (rear) Thomas H. Morrin (engineer- 
ing), Dr. Thomas C. Poulter (physical and life sciences), Paul J. 
Lovewell (economics and management research). 





New Strategy for the Sixties 


A more subtle expression of the 

new sophistication about the function 
of research is a gradual shift in SRI’s 
philosophical concept of a research 
institute from a doer of projects to an 
innovator of research programs made 
up of many related projects. As the 
new emphasis on the program concept 
takes hold, you'll find at SRI today 
little interest in a proposal unless it 
meshes with or complements a broad 
program of investigation already under 
way or planned. 
e Specialty Shop—This shift is tending 
to make SRI less of a department store 
of research services—“‘you name it, we’ve 
got it”’—and morc of a specialty shop 
that offers a limited range of high-class 
merchandise. 

The job of implementing the shift 
in research concept could be fraught 
with internal as well as external prob- 
lems. Now and then a_ researcher 
becomes so fascinated with a_phe- 
nomenon he has uncovered that he 
loses his objectivity and continues to 
test it long after he has exhausted its 
research potential. That’s  crank- 
turning. The men around Carter are 
prepared to bear down hard on that 
practice if it shows up. They don’t. 
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WELDON B. GIBSON, SRI executive 
vice-president, makes top policy decisions. 


however, expect it to be a_ serious 
problem. 

¢ Customer Reaction—Externally, they 
face the problem of convincing the 
customer (the companies that buy re- 
search) that the increased sophistica- 
tion of the scientist and the research 
center should not be equated with 
aloofness. Among a few SRI clients 
questioned by BUSINESS WEEK, there’s 
a feeling that the Institute’s ascent 
into the rarefied atmosphere of intel- 
lectual contemplation has caused it to 
lose touch with reality—that it has gone 
snobbish. 

Carter and Gibson are disturbed to 
learn that even a few companies voice 
that opinion. Gibson points out, how- 
ever, that one express purpose of the 
recent reorganization was to free the 
two top men of some of their internal 
responsibilities and increase the time 
available for considering such problems. 
¢ Early Growth—As long ago as 1958, 
Gibson began turning his thoughts in- 
ward on the question of the Institute’s 
eventual physical size. He has never 
been able to visualize an optimum 
size for a research center. But he recog- 
nizes that the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when size will no longer be an 
objective as it was in the vears fol- 
lowing SRI’s birth in 1946. 

Rapid growth was important in the 
’50s because the Institute was started 
on a shoestring—mainly a $500,000 loan 
from Stanford University. SRI began 
by renting some beaten-up shacks for a 
laboratory in order to conserve its slim 
resources for personnel and scientific 
equipment. Today it occupies a $2.5- 
million headquarters and is pushing a 
construction program that by 1965 will 
provide new, modern quarters for the 
entire staff. 
¢ Slower Pace—In part the improve- 








ment of physical facilities was made . 


possible by an average growth rate of 
25% a year during the past 10 years. 
But now the Institute is consciously 
gearing down the pace toward a rate in 
the range of 6% to 12%. 

SRI’s 1960 volume of $26-million in 
new contracts was derived 64% from 
government prime contracts and 36% 
from commercial contracts. But the 
36% included government  subcon- 
tracts from commercial customers run- 
ning to 10.7%. Outright commercial 
work, therefore, accounted for only 
25.3% of the volume. 
¢ Broad Interests—The Institute now 
has 429 active projects on the boards, 
with a revenue value of $53.3-million. 
In terms of their technical objectives, 
the various projects and their dollar 
values can be broken down in this 
fashion: 

¢ Investigation of phenomena in 
biology, chemistry, metallurgy, physics, 
geology, and meteorology: 159 proj- 
ects; $14.5-million. 

e Materials transformation, syn- 
thesis, preparation, and performance: 
43 projects; $8-million. 

¢ Processes including chemical, 
fabrication, natural products, and min- 
eral: 17 projects; $1-million. 

e Systems including components 
and circuits, design and development, 
performance evaluation, man-machines, 
information handling, communica- 
tions, and automation: 90 projects; 
$14.4-million. 

e Plans and operations including 
operations research, marketing, elec- 
tronic data processing, corporate strat- 
egy, finance, education and training, 
area development and _ international 
planning: 167 projects; $6.4-million. 

¢ Military operations: 13 projects; 
$9-million. 

It’s clear that although SRI may re- 
gard itself as a specialty shop, its range 
of specialties covers a pretty broad spec- 
trum of the physical and social sciences. 
What complicates the management job 
in any modern research center even more 
is that many investigations today require 
the cooperative effort of multiple scien- 
tific disciplines. At SRI, the operating 
divisions not only reach across their 
functional and administrative lines for 
this purpose, but the Institute also fre- 
quently engages outside experts for help 
on a particular project. 
¢ The New Setup—The reorganization 
that was put into effect in January was 
intended among other things to sim- 
plify the management job by broaden- 
ing the base of decision-making au- 
thority. For this purpose, Carter made 
Gibson (above, left) executive vice-presi- 
dent. Associate director Ralph A. Krause 
is the No. 3 man. And at the top level 
of research management, he installed as 
general manager of operations, Dr. 
Charles M. Mottley, ‘a biologist who is 
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The Hollow Tree Story . . . How Heller Money 
assembled the pieces of a corporate picture puzzle 


It was in June 1956 that Bill Moores, President of Hollow 
Tree Lumber Company, Ukiah, California, told Heller 
about his wish to expand. Hollow Tree wanted to acquire 
the standing timber of two other companies. A couple of 
big sawmills, drying and finishing plants, rolling stock and 
a lumber inventory were also involved. So was the question 
of producing and profitably selling several million more 
board feet of lumber annually. 

Heller recognized that Hollow Tree could operate on a 
more profitable basis with the proposed expansion program. 
A combination of several methods of Heller financing was 
indicated. Heller Factoring created the cash flow required 
for working capital needs. Heller funds, combining inven- 
tory and machinery and equipment financing, provided the 
purchase money immediately required to make the acquisi- 
tion—additional profits from the expanded facilities would 
easily complete the term pay-out of the balance. 


Over one billion dollars annually 
for industry 





The result is a matter of record. At the dates of July 31, 
1956 and March 31, 1960, Hollow Tree’s ratio of net worth 
to sales volume remained constant at approximately qne 
to seven, but net worth, in the interim, increased by 72%, 
sales by 65%. 


Mr. Moores realized what he had envisioned—a picture 
greater than the sum of its original parts, and expanded 
profits without equity dilution. 


Heller financing functions at nearly every level of nearly 
every industry. This enables Heller to help develop and 
prosecute the strategies which use money creatively in en- 
abling progressive management to realize their greatest 
potential. In these changing times you ought to know about 
Heller’s various services—outlined in our newest booklet, 
“Financing Business Action Under Today’s Conditions.” 
Write for your copy—no obligation whatever. 


Write Dept. BW-3 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90, Illinois * 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 

Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street, Boston, 9, Mass. 
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Three-axle dump trailer hauled by Mack B Model delivers a . 
load of pit sand on construction site at Smiths Creek, Mich. 
Mile-long run from sand pit to job is made in fastest legal 
time, thanks to Mack truck maneuverability. 








Lumber load is transferred directly from rail car to trailer powered by 
B Model Mack for delivery to building supply yard of Foster Builders 


Supply, Port Huron, Mich. 


; % 


its mixer fleet. 
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Storm sewer construction site finds six-wheel Mack discharging its 
load of ready-mix concrete. Foster operates eight such Macks in 


because they’re built by Mack 


You’ve heard the expression often. . . 
Macks are the one truck you can’t kill. 
While Macks don’t live forever, they do 
live far longer, earn far more on con- 
struction jobs. 

Foster Builders Supply Company of 
Port Huron, Mich., and its subsidiary 
The Brownie Corporation are good ex- 
amples. ‘““We’ve used Macks since the 
early °20s, as well as other makes, and 
we’re sold on the performance, depend- 
ability and economy of Macks,” says 
President H. C. ““Brownie”’ Foster. 


“Whether they're hauling loads of 
lumber at 32,000 Ibs. GCW . . . 121,000- 
lb. GCW’s in aggregate trains . . . or six- 





yard loads of ready-mix concrete . . . our 
Mack trucks have been outstanding per- 
formers. Even our 1925 Mack AB Model 
still handles its share of the workload.” 

Foster Builders Supply has learned 
over the years what more and more con- 
struction operators are finding out; that 
Balanced Design, Mack’s practice of 
building far more of its vital components 


IT’S PART OF THE LANGUAGE ... 





tf, 
BUILT LIKE A ia 


than any other heavy-duty truck maker, 
pays off in a matchless vehicle. 
Construction or building supply, for 
whatever job you have in mind, there’s a 
heavy-duty Mack made to master it. 
Contact your Mack branch or distributor 
for full details. Mack Trucks, Inc., Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Mack Trucks of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 











MACK 


for over 8 straight years 


NO.1 


by far in sales of 
diesel trucks 





The Brownie Corporation, owned by H. C. ‘‘Brownie”’ Fester, H. C. Foster, Jr., and Louis 
H. Foster, operates popular B Model Macks as aggregate hauling trains with a GCW 


of 121,000 Ibs. and as dumpers shown below. 





























New Twists from an 
old hand in Fiber Glass 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW CONCEPT IN EROSION CONTROL 
Newest glass fiber innovation from Gustin-Bacon—ULTRACHECK erosion control 
blankets. Made entirely of long, strong textile-type glass fibers which are bonded 
together to form a super-tough mat, ULTRACHECK provides permanent and economi- 
cal erosion control heretofore unobtainable. ULTRACHECK has been tested for two 
years under actual conditions and has proved to be superior to all other erosion 
control methods. When pinned in place over erosion-susceptible areas, ULTRACHECK 
glass fiber blankets effectively stop soil erosion—and continue to do so perma- 
nently despite heavy rain, repeated freezing and thawing, rapidly-running water, etc. 
Completely inorganic, ULTRACHECK will not rot, corrode or deteriorate. 


s 
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TYPICAL EROSION CONTROL PROBLEM 
was this drainage ditch, which, due 
to its sandy composition, cut into the 
road after a heavy rain. All attempts 
to prevent soil erosion and to encour- 
age vegetation to grow had proved 
unsuccessful. That is, until highway 
officials lined the ditch with G-B 
ULTRACHECK (see right). 


HIGHWAY PARALLEL DRAINAGE 
DITCHES, which are highly susceptible 
to erosion, are ideally suited for new 
ULTRACHECK. The use of concrete 
check dams in drainage ditches is 
costly and generally insufficient to per- 
manently prevent erosion. Glass fiber 
blankets hold the soil in place and en- 
courage vegetation growth—yet cost 
one-half as much as concrete! WRITE 
FOR ULTRACHECK BROCHURE TODAY! 


iy 


AFTER ULTRACHECK WAS INSTALLED, 


ditch erosion stopped completely. 
Vegetation was able to take hold, 
and because it could grow right 
through ULTRACHECK glass _‘fiber 
blankets, vegetation completely lined 
the ditch along the side of the road, 
eliminating annual road regrading and 
maintenance. 
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Thermal and acoustical insulations 


Automotive products ¢ Railroad products 


Pipe couplings and fittings 
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both a seasoned veteran of the bureai- 


cratic wars in the Pentagon and a former 
director of operations and marketing 
research at Chas. Pfizer & Co.,-Inc. Ag’ 
much as anybody, Mottley is the in 
stigator of the program concept of re§ 
search at SRI 


The institute’s four broad categories @ 


of research operations were consolidated 


into three, each under a general man-9 


ager, and these in turn were broken into 
11 operating divisions. The three cate- 
gories—each accounting for about one- 


third of the Institute’s revenucs—are J 


physical and life sciences, under Dr, 
Thomas C. Poulter; engineering, under 
Thomas H. Morrin; and economics and 
management research, under Paul J. 
Lovewell. 

In effect, each of these general man- 
agers is operating a research center with 
ready access as occasion demands to the 
facilities and personnel of the other 
two. Except for matters of broad In- 
stitute policy, each general manager 
makes the decisions in his area of re- 
search. Each of the managers is ex- 
pected to delegate his work to a point 
that he can devote half of his time to 
long-range planning. The three area 
chiefs report to Gibson through Mott- 
lev. 
¢ Little Isolation—At the laboratory 
level, research program leaders and their 
groups are expected to contribute their 
thinking to matters other than the work 


at hand. Right now, Mottley is picking 4 


the brains of the professional men in 
the laboratories to find out what areas 
of investigation they'd like to pursue, 
what programs they think the Institute 
should pursue. In this practice, you again 


sense a recognition that the researcher | 


can no longer live in isolation of his own 
scientific discipline. 

When SRI was established, it re- 
garded the Far West as its ovster. Soon 
it reached across the continent to pro- 
vide research service not only for some 


of the great corporations but also for | 
various elements of the federal govern- ¥ 


ment. Then, with postwar reconstruc- 
tion abroad and the economic awaken- 
ing of underdeveloped countries, the 
Institute proceeded to plant its flag on 
the globe. 

¢ International Activities—Last vear the 
international division of SRI accounted 
for $1.5-million of the institute’s rev- 
enues. This year it’s making more 
noise than all the other divisions put 
together. Division director Edward S. 
Prentice is beating the drums for an 


international industrial conference to be} 


held next September in San Francisco 
under joint sponsorship of SP~ \nd the 


National Industrial Confere Roard. 
Six months in advance, Pre: ‘S$ TC 
ceived acceptances from 35 b.. ‘1s, 


financial, industrial, and development 
executives—about two-thirds. of them 
from abroad. END 
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W Of course I'm sure. ¥ 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


Consulting engineers, govern- 

ment and private, influence the 

expenditure of many billions of 

re- dollars a year. Newsweek de- 

oon livers more such engineers per 

pro- y advertising dollar than any 
me j other general newsweekly.* 

for i This fact is not surprising. 

“7 _—TF Consulting engineers are typi- 

ce ~< cal of the leadership people in 

he : } : : industry and government who 

On require a clear, fair source of 

all the news ... and who dee 


the pend on Newsweek. 

ited *According to a recent survey by 
; Walter Gerson & Associates, Inc. 

rev- ; 





Me ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 


961 THE ENGINEERS CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 








This fast-working pipeline “pig”—one of many D.I.S. cleaning tools and techniques—removes heavy deposits from a 10-inch, 2000-foot chemical process line. 


For all types of industry 
for most kinds of equipment 


NEW! 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEANING 


AND 


CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


analyzes the job to pick the 


right technique 





DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE will 
analyze your equipment cleaning 
problem to find which of the many 
techniques will solve it most 
economically and fastest. D. I. 8. 
offers the only ‘‘total’’ industrial 
cleaning service . . . for all types of 
industry . . . anywhere in the 
United States. 


D.1.S. uses advanced tools and 
techniques to clean even ‘‘un- 
cleanable’’ equipment in an 
unbelievably short time, often 
without dismantling. This saves 


downtime, increases profits. 


Pipelines, processing equipment, 
water wells, boilers . . . utilities, 
refineries, chemical plants. You 
name it. D.I.S. even maintains 
Missile Clean Rooms across the 
country for the super-cleaning of 
missile components. 


IN ADDITION, D.1.S. consulting 
laboratory service handles prob- 


lems of industrial and municipal 
water and waste treatment, and 
many phases of pollution control 
and water purification. 


Dow Industrial Service also sup- 
plies special chemical products for 
certain processes, among them 
flocculants, biocides and corrosion 
inhibitors. 


D.1.S. will give you utmost value for 
every cleaning dollar you spend. 
And we'll be glad to help you set up 
a year ’round cleaning program to 
keep equipment in top condition. 
Write or call. Meanwhile, send for 
our free booklet on the total services 
of D. I. S. Write DOW INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE, 20575 Center Ridge 
Road, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 
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DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE . Division of The Dow Chemical Company 
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Accountants Battle With ICC 


Agency threatens to impose its bookkeeping practicés 


on stockholder reports of the companies it regulates. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this week is up to its neck 
in another squabble with the nation’s 
accountants, particularly § Leonard 
Spacek (picture), managing partner of 
Arthur Andersen & Co., the big 
Chicago-based accounting firm, who has 
been crusading for vears for definite and 
rigid standards of accounting pro- 
cedures. 

Spacek has long been at odds with 
ICC’s so-called uniform system of 
accounting procedures, which he con- 
siders archaic and not in accordance 
with methods used by other federal 
agencies and the accounting profession. 
But this dispute goes deeper. Spacek 
is actually the focal point of a dispute 
that could have a big impact on the 
4,800-odd companies under ICC juris- 
diction—from railroads to truckers to 
pipeline companies—along with their 
securities holders. 
¢ Stockholder Reports—The issue is 
simply this: ICC is considering a rule 
that would force all the companies it 
supervises to use ICC’s own system of 
accounting not only in reports to the 
agency but to shareholders as well. 
Witten protests against the proposal 
had to be filed last week, and private 
hearings will probably be held before 
ICC decides whether to adopt, modify, 
or drop the proposal. 

ICC’s move was prompted by a 
petition from Spacek, asking whether 
companies audited by his accounting 
firm could use “generally accepted ac- 
counting procedures” in making up 
stockholder annual reports, rather than 
ICC’s procedures. ICC turned thumbs 
down, drafted the present ruling, and 
the battle was joined. 

Spacek’s Arthur Andersen and several 
other accounting firms have presented 
arguments against the proposal. The 
docket also shows strong opposition 
from truckers and bus companies, 
though little response from railroads. 

Practically all railroads already pass 
on ICC figures to the shareholders, so 
they are not too troubled by the 
proposal. But many of the other com- 
panies under ICC supervision do not. 
Until now, a number of them have 
been permitted to make certain ad- 

justments to their income statements. 
To change now, they feel, would cause 
a good deal of difficulty. Specifically, 
they believe that by using ICC figures 
in financial statements to stockholders 
—instead of generally accepted account- 
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ing practices—they would distort current 
income on the income statement and 
liabilities and surplus on the balance 
sheet, hiking income much higher than 
it really was, understating liabilities, 
and overstating the surplus account. 

ICC accounting rules differ sharply 
from those of the Internal Revenue 
Service and other federal agencies. 

¢ Depreciation—One of the big differ- 
ences is in the handling of deprecia- 
tion. ICC requires that its companies 
use the straight-line method—although 
for tax purposes IRS permits acceler- 
ated depreciation and the treatment of 
deferred taxes arising from this faster 
write-off as a charge against current 
income. 

Railroad accounting, of course, is 
further complicated by what Carmen 
Blough of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants calls “ar- 
chaic historical maladjustments,” which 
no one can explain very well. Chiefly 
because of these complications—and 
the fact that railroads do not need cer- 
tified statements (Blough says only 
about one-half of them have independ- 
ent audits) the railroads have not com- 
plained too much about the ruling. 

But other companies—particularly 

the truckers, which have been making 
more and more public stock offerings 
—take stronger issue with it. They 
claim they benefit more than the rails 
from accelerated depreciation because 
their equipment is short-lived—and they 
want to be able to keep impressing 
their shareholders and debt lenders 
with their cash flow (although the taxes 
still will have to be paid some day). 
The American Trucking Assn. told the 
ICC: “If the proposed rule were to go 
into effect, certified public accountants 
would have to take exception to this 
variation from generally accepted ac- 
counting procedures in the treatment 
of those deferred taxes.” 
e Mixed Jurisdiction—The ICC _pro- 
posal has been attacked on_ other 
grounds. Greyhound Corp. protested 
against ICC’s attempt to gain juris- 
diction over a consolidated balance 
sheet—which included non-ICC_ regu- 
lated companies as well as ICC-regu- 
lated companies. 

Perhaps the strongest point of all 
has been made by the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants. 

AICPA says the real point is not 
whether the commission or the carriers 
are right or wrong in what are appro- 

































LEONARD SPACEK, Chicago accountant, 
sparked profession’s latest row with ICC. 


priate and acceptable accounting 
principles. Rather, as AICPA sees it, 
the question is whether the proposed 
tule would mean that the investing 
public would not be able to study 
significant financial information that 
is in the public interest. 

¢ Serving Customers—AICPA takes the 
stand that “the managements of private 
enterprises have a freedom to 
report financial information to investors 
and creditors in a manner designed to 
best serve the needs of such investors 
and creditors.” The accounting group 
believes there is no good reason why 
companies under ICC _ jurisdiction 
should not have the same privilege. 
Moreover, says AICPA, “permitting 
managements to report to the public 
in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles would not inter- 
fere in any way with the Commission’s 
ability to carry out its own responsi- 
bilities.” 

At the same time, the AICPA goes 
on, there’s no reason why ICC figures 
could not be included in footnotes to 
the annual report. 

Spacek takes the same attitude. 
And it is his contention that if the 
ICC ruling goes through, investors 
would be either poorly informed or 
misinformed on the true state of a 
company’s financial position. END 
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Mortgage Interest Rates Drop a Notch 
But Fail to Stir Homebuilding Demand 


The Administration’s campaign to drive down interest 
rates on mortgages—and thereby stimulate homebuilding 
—so far has been partially successful. 

A survey of 175 major savings and loan associations 
by the U.S. Savings & Loan League shows the S&Ls 
cut interest rates on mortgages at least 4 of 1% over the 
past three months. In a few areas, notably Florida and 
. Southern California, local associations made cuts of 4 of 
1%. Although many of the cuts can be traced to lack 
of demand for mortgages, U.S. Savings & Loan League 
Pres. C. Elwood Knapp says that many of the rate cuts 
have come as a result of the Administration’s program 
of channeling additional funds to the associations via 
the Federal Home Loan Bank. 

Across the country, savings and commercial banks 
are also starting to drop mortgage rates to meet the 
competition. Where no official cuts have been made, 
bankers say they are cutting mortgage service charges. 

But so far the cuts have had little impact in stimu- 
lating homebuilding or new borrowing. Many bankers 
say they see little new demand for houses or for the 
mortgages to finance them, and many admit they are 
uncertain to what extent an easing in rates will revive 
homebuilding. 

As a result, some S&L officials are beginning to talk 
about a corresponding cut in dividends paid on savings 
accounts. One S&L officer admits: “If there’s another 
drop in rates, it will be hard to maintain dividends.” 

To make the cuts more palatable, however, Joseph 
P. McMurray, incoming chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, would let the S&Ls pay variable 
dividends on savings, depending on length of deposit. 
‘That way, S&Ls could pay lower rates for short-term 
funds, but continue to pay higher interest to attract long- 
term savings. 

e e 7 


New York State Reenacts Bank Law 
And Banks Recover From Court Blow 


It was business as usual for New York’s banks this 
week, following a week of utter confusion. 

The state legislature enacted a new version of the 
1960 omnibus bank law permitting big city banks to 
branch out into the suburbs. The old one had’ been 
declared unconstitutional. on a technicality by a state 
Supreme Court Justice (BW—Mar.18’61,p38). The leg- 
islature, moreover, included a provision validating any 
actions taken by the state superintendent of banks 
under the 1960 law—meaning the granting of branch 
permits. 

What happens next is a matter of legal speculation. 

Pres. Arthur T. Roth of the Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island, who biought the suit, insists he is still 
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opposed to the law. But some bankers believe that he . 
will not pursue his opposition further. 

New York State legislators, however, will not let the 
matter drop. They are upset by Judge Irving Saypol’s 
challenge to the way they conduct their business, and 
they want the state to appeal his decision to get it off 


the books. Otherwise, it could be used as a precedent 
for future suits to challenge other legislative acts. 


Real Estate Men Blame IRS Rulings 
For Lag in New Investment Trusts 


Real estate investment trusts are having some trouble 
getting off the ground. 

The Real Estate Investment Trust Act of 1960 (BW— 
Jan.28’61,p105) enables qualifying trusts to avoid cor- 
porate tax liability if they pay out 90% or more of 
their income to shareowners. About a dozen trusts have 
been formed or planned since the act was passed. But 
real estate men say more would have been formed by 
now if the Internal Revenue Service had not been so 
strict in its treatment of the law. 

In hearings before the IRS, real estate men centered 
their fire on regulations aimed at assuring the independ- 
ence of the trusts from the contractors that manage and 
operate their properties. The National Assn. of Real 
[state Investment Funds said that the IRS went beyond 
the requirements of the law in its ruling prohibiting a 
trustee from having any direct or indirect interest in a 
contracting company doing business with the trust. The 
law says that a shareowner of 35% of the trust’s stock 
may not hold more than 35% of the contractor’s stock. 
One New York real estate expert says that if such regu- 
lations aren’t changed, organizers will continue to favor 
syndicates instead of trusts. 


Equity Corp. to Offer Stockholders 
A Stake in Valuable Friden Holdings 


In a surprise move, financier David M. Milton, head 
of Equity Corp., announced that the big investment 
company ($83-million in assets) is about to dispose of 
a portion of one of the most successful special situations 
in its portfolio. Equity will soon file with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission a plan to offer to its stock- 
holders 136,125 shares of Friden, Inc.—about one-quarter 
of its holdings in the office equipment company, which 
are now valued altogether at about $32-million. Equity 
carries its Friden shares at a cost of $1.5-million. 

In return, though, Equity stockholders would tender 
Equity shares to the investment company—in a ratio 
yet to be determined. This would keep Equity from 
dissipating its assets. 

The distribution is actually part of a plan to help 
Friden broaden its ownership base to qualify for a New 
York Stock Exchange listing. Friden now has 3.4-mil- 
lion shares outstanding. In addition to Equity’s dis- 
tribution, Friden itself will bring out 150,000 shares 
later this year, and is encouraging large stockholders to 
make offerings of another 100,000 shares. 
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no temperature, 
no terrain too tough! 


AChieverfone, the modern mobile 
radiotelephone by AC, provides 
unfailing reliability in the searing 
heat of a New Mexico summer or 
the punishing cold of a Montana 
winter! AChieverfone operates 
equally as well on a rough, dusty 
mountain road as it does on a 
smooth turnpike. 


Careful design and simple con- 
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struction are the reasons. Design 
of the receiver-transmitter unit 
calls for tubes that are expressly 
made for mobile use. The user is 
guaranteed of longer tube life and 
a minimum of service problems in 
any usage. 


Special perforations and cooling 
fins in the receiver-transmitter 
protect the entire chassis from 
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punishing high temperatures. In 
fact, AChieverfone operates at 
temperatures about 65° F cooler 
than competitive models. 


Consider this mobile phone sys- 
tem for all your vehicles! Fast, 
efficient communications mean in- 
creased profits. Call your local 
phone company today and specify 
reliable AChieverfone. 








An AChievement in Mobile Communications 


The Electronics Division of General Motors 


Box 622 * Milwaukee 1, Wis. * Telephone BRoadway 3-1120 
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Coping With a World | 


Plunged in Revolution 


Under Pres. Kennedy, State Secy. Dean Rusk (right) 


will adopt a more flexible foreign policy. But there will be no 


dramatic switches; the change will come step by step. 


State Secy. Dean Rusk (cover) is a 
discreet, basically conservative man. 
But his personal and professional re- 
serve masks a drive for action. Having 
become convinced that the revolu- 
tionary world situation demands a new 
kind of response from the U.S., he has 
been moving rapidly since taking office 
to get U.S. foreign policy more in tune 
with the times. 

He believes, too, that the Secretary 
of State and the State Dept. have the 
main responsibility, under the Presi- 
dent, not only to carry out foreign pol- 
icv but to make it. Making foreign 
policy, as Rusk conceives his task, re- 
quires deliberate action on his part to 
coordinate all major national policies 
affecting our international position. 

The world, so Rusk feels, is going 
through a revolution greater in magni- 
tude than the emergence from feudal- 
ism of European nation states, or the 
expansion of Europe into other conti- 
nents. In the face of such turbulent 
change, even a vigorous defense of the 
status quo would be a losing game. The 
only promising course for the U.S. is 
to attempt to lead the forces of change. 
¢ Tall Order—That admittedly is a tall 
order, particularly since it demands 
winning the active support of an un- 
precedentedly prosperous and some- 
what complacent American people. It 
could lead to opposition from Ameri- 
can businessmen who have a stake in 
the status quo abroad, and cause fric- 
tion with relatively conservative allied 
governments. 

Rusk and the President are well 
aware of the great difficulty of the task. 
For that reason, they will move cau- 
tiously and deliberately to shift the 
course of U.S. foreign policy in new 
directions. They will not suddenly con- 
front the nation and the world with 
dramatic master plans for the future. 
Rather, they will proceed step by step 
—with a shift of emphasis here, a new 
program or commitment there. 

To be sure, the basic guidelines of 
U.S. foreign policy are firmly set. They 
are determined by the character and 
traditions of the American people, the 
stubborn realities of the East-West 
power struggle. The U.S. will continue 
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to resist the spread of Communism, to 
seek to avoid either belligerence or sur- 
render in the contest with Communist 
power, to lead the free world by con- 
sent rather than force. 


|. The Forces at Work 


The new policy approaches needed 
to give the U.S. the leadership of the 
forces of change are defined in the Sec- 
retary’s mind by the nature of these 
forces themselves. The main ones: 

There is the revolution of national- 
ism, which has destroyed the old world 
order, weakening the power and influ- 
ence of the West in vast areas. More 
thar a score of former colonies have 
become independent in the past few 
vears. United Nations’ membership of 
99 countries has nearly doubled since 
its founding and is expected to reach 
120 countries or more soon. Already, 
the Afro-Asian bloc of more than two 
score countries holds the balance of 
power on key U.N. votes. 

As nationalism tears at the political 
unity of the West, new forms of inter- 
national association and _ integration 
emerge. The United Nations, the Com- 
monwealth, and the Council of Europe 
are struggling toward political order. Our 
military alliances-NATO, CENTO, 
SEATO, ANZUS-—have grown few poli- 
tical roots, but they have political impli- 
cations since they reflect common quests 
for military security. The European 
Economic Community, the European 
Free Trade Assn., the various embryonic 
Latin American regional economic 
groupings all represent efforts to achieve 
international unitv through varying de- 
grees of economic integration. 

The mass revolution against poverty 
and disease is forcing the leaders of new 
nations to seek capital and skills where 
they can be found, even at the risk of 
being drawn into the Soviet orbit. 
Guinea, left to sink or swim by the 
French after independence, has swum 
verv close to the Communist net in 
its hunt for economic assistance. Pres. 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic has 
accepted massive Soviet assistance for 
which he still has not paid the full 
political price. 


The technological revolution con- 
tinues to transform social, economic, 
and political relations within and among 
nations, while its impact on armaments 
threatens the survival of man. Indus- 
trialization plus introduction of more 
efficient farming methods are pushing 
masses of people into urban slums 
where they become easy prey to poli- 
tical extremism. Rapid transportation 
and communications whet aspirations 
of poorer peoples by bringing the rela- 
tively green pastures of the West—and 
also of the Soviet Union—within their 
view. 

Vast, ill-defined forces for change 
also are working within the Soviet bloc, 
inevitably affecting the relations of the 
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Communist nations with each other 
and with the outside world. The emer- 
gence in the Soviet Union of a complex 
modern industrial society and a rising 
standard of living are bringing pressure 
on the rigid, cumbersome Soviet politi- 
cal structure. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
leaders must weigh every action in 
terms of the growing Chinese challenge 
to their leadership of the Communist 


world. 


ll. Changes in Approach 


So far, Pres. Kennedy and Rusk have 
met these challenges more with subtle 
changes in attitude and approach to 
policy than with concrete programs for 
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action. The most significant changes 
in approach seem to be: 

e Acceptance, even welcoming, of 
neutral regimes and policies in under- 
developed countries as long as neutral- 
ism does not mean pro-Communism. 

¢ Identification of the U.S. with 
social and economic reform in under- 
developed areas. In the case of Latin 
America, Kennedy already has come up 
with a concrete program matching this 
new general approach. 

e Active support for relatively 
democratic movements around the 
world, involving implicit abandonment 
of the U.S. policy of nonintervention 
in other nations’ internal affairs, im- 
plicit support for “good revolutions.” 


e Open encouragement of efforts 
toward economic and political integra- 
tion of regional groups, including 
closer U.S. economic integration with 
the other industrially advanced coun- 
tries. 
« A more serious, sustained effort 
to come to terms with Moscow on dis- 
armament, based on the conviction 
that arms control is becoming increas- 
ingly important to our security. Rusk 
also is attempting to neutralize the 
U.S.-Soviet conflict in spots such as 
Laos and the Congo. 

¢ More diplomatic flexibility to- 
ward Communist China, designed to 
win support from world opinion for a 
tough determination to contain Chi- 
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“When an oil rig needs parts 


‘yesterday’ 
isn’ 
soon enough 


...S0 we use Delta Air Freight” 





A day lost can cost its customers up to 
$10,000 so Hughes Tool Co. of Houston, 
Texas, relies on Delta to rush vital equip- 
ment to the field. 


““Customers phone us from the 4 corners 
of the globe,” says N. E. Cloud, Traffic 
Manager. “When an oil rig is idle, the 
loss in production can mount to thou- 
sands of dollars a day. We meet these 
emergencies easily by shipping field 
equipment by air freight. Delta plays a 
major role in helping us keep customers 
satisfied.” 


Profit from Delta’s 
BIG PLUS 











Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every pas- 
senger flight, including Jets. All-cargo 
flights serve Atlanta * Chicago * Char- 
lotte + Dallas + Houston * Miami 
New York * New Orleans * Orlando 
Philadelphia * Memphis 


DOOR-TO-DOOR 








GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA, 
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STATE SECY. Dean Rusk witnesses oath-taking of Charles F. Baldwin (left), new Ambas- 
sador to Malaya, and James N. Gavin (second from left), Ambassador to France. 


nese expansion even at the risk of war. 
Rusk may even move toward a “two 
Chinas” policy in the U. N., confident 
that Mao Tse-tung never will go along. 
¢ Limited Gains—These new  ap- 
proaches add up to an attempt to em- 
phasize the positive elements of U. S. 
policy, clearly evident after World War 
II but submerged—so Rusk and Ken- 
nedy feel—during the decade of defen- 
sive cold war operations. 

The new Administration feels that 
the change in approach and attitude 
toward the world already has scored 
some limited gains for the U.S. Nehru, 
for example, now appears to be con- 
vinced that the U.S. really will agree 
to a genuinely neutral Laos and seems 
ready to cooperate with the U.S. to 
achieve it. The more positive U.S. 
attitude toward neutralism has rallied 
African and Asian support behind the 
U.N. in the Congo and against Soviet 
intervention there. The President’s 10- 
vear plan for Latin America—which 
again reflects more of a change of atti- 
tude and semantics than of basic con- 
cepts—could become the catalyst for 
much needed social change. 
¢ The Risks—There are obvious risks 
in the course being charted by Rusk 
and the President. 

Neutralism can prove to be a stalk- 
ing horse for Communism. U.S. dis- 
engagement in Laos can create a dan- 
gerous power vacuum in Southeast Asia. 
Brazilian Pres. Quadros’ effort to dem- 
onstrate his independence of the U.S. 
by making neutralist noises could pro- 
vide a political rallying point against the 
spread of Castro’s influence in Latin 
America. Or it could fan anti-U.S. pas- 
sions to the benefit of Castro and Com- 
munism. 

Sponsoring radical social change in 
Latin America and elsewhere could 
bring the U.S. into bitter conflict with 


politically powerful defenders of the 
status quo, generate at least transitional 
instability that the Communists can ex- 
ploit. In Latin America, it also could 
dry up the flow of private foreign capital 
that so far has been the main outside 
stimulus to economic development. 

Encouraging regional economic in- 
tegration may lead to restriction rather 
than greater freedom of world trade and 
economic growth. It could have unfore- 
seeable effects upon the U.S. balance 
of payments upon which depends our 
ability to follow liberal aid and trade 
policies. 

When it comes to relations with the 
Soviet Union, the current effort to com- 
partmentalize U.S. policy—to seek arms 
control while resisting.the spread of 
Soviet influence—could backfire too. It 
is hard for a Democracy to be friendly 
with the right hand and firm with the 
left. 
¢ Alternatives—Dean Rusk—with prob- 
ably as much professional diplomatic 
experience behind him as any new Sec- 
retarv of State in our historv—is as aware 
as anyone else of the risks of following 
more positive policies. But he believes 
that the risks of being passive are 
greater. Thus he strongly supported 
Asst. Secy. G. Mennen Williams’ hotly 
controversial remarks during his tour of 
Africa on the grounds that any meaning- 
ful statement about Africa today is 
bound to deeply offend some one. 

This reflects Rusk’s conviction that, 
despite the importance of U.S.-Euro- 
pean ties, the U.S. cannot afford to re- 
main impotently on the side lines in the 
great anti-colonialist revolution. Taking 
a position on the Congo, Angola, or 
West Irian is bound to anger Belgium, 
or Portugal, or the Netherlands at least 
fora time. But what Rusk hopes to do 
is to “elevate the sights” of the Euro- 
pean powers with interests and respon- 
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sibilities in Africa and Asia to the 
common need to work out a fruitful, 
voluntary association with its former 
colonial areas. 

Rusk believes this already has hap- 
pened in the case of France and Britain, 
and he believes the U.S. can readily 
cooperate with the Commonwealth and 
the French Community. 


Long-Term Implications 


Less obvious at this stage than the 
tisks involved in the new policy ap- 
proaches are their longer-term implica- 
tions for the U.S. position in the world 
and for American society itself. 

Take, as only one example, the 
implications of the Administration’s 
intention to coordinate greatly ex- 
panded Atlantic assistance to under- 
developed areas through the new 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion & Development (page 112). This 
concept is popular with Congress at 
the moment because it is seen as 
easing the strain on the U.S. balance 
of payments. 

But coordinating U.S., European, 
and Japanese aid policies tends to lead 
ae to tighter coordination of 
trade policy. To that end, George W. 
Ball, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, is expected to present 
Congress next year with a radically new 
approach to trade policy. It would 
incorporate, among other things, re- 
quests for authority to make automatic 
across-the-board percentage tariff cuts 
instead of reciprocal item-by-item 
reductions and would substitute govern- 
ment assistance to industries and com- 
munities injured by imports for the 
present escape clause tariff hikes. 

The Administration also is studying 
various proposals for strengthening the 
international reserve system. First-stage 
proposals are expected to be ready for 
submission to the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund 
next fall. 

Finally, tighter integration of the 
economies of the industrially advanced 
countries would be politically tolerable 
to the underdeveloped countries only 
if it were combined with much more 
liberal trade policies toward them. 
¢ Small Doses—These proposals seem 
radical today, and indeed they easily 
could be frustrated by serious economic 
dislocation at home or diplomatic 
failure abroad. Rusk hopes that ad- 
ministered in small doses, with one 
commitment leading logically to the 
next, the proposals will prove to be 
digestible. 


IV. Diplomatic Methods 


At first glance, Rusk’s policy views 
fit oddly with his personal style and 
temperament. He is soft-spoken, impas- 
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sive, chooses his words with a scholarly 
care that reflects his training as an 
academician as well as his long experi- 
ence as a diplomat and president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

In diplomatic method, Rusk is a 
self-admitted traditionalist preferring 
quiet diplomacy to dramatic policy 
statements, carefully prepared diplo- 
matic exchanges through normal chan- 
nels to public negotiation at summit 
conferences—although he doesn’t rule 


these out if they seem to promise 
results not obtainable through normal 
diplomacy. 


° Staff of Experts—His traditionalism is 
evident, too, in his handling of the ma- 
chinery of the State Dept. To his policy 
planning staff, he is appointing sea- 
soned professional diplomats such as 
George C. McGhee, not idea men. He 
sees the staff as a group of experienced 
men with whom to check new ideas 
and approaches, rather than primarily 
a braintrust. He has showed a predilec- 
tion in the appointments he has made 
personally for veteran foreign service 
men like U. Alexis Johnson, his choice 
for Deputy Secretary of State for Po- 
litical Affairs, and Edwin Martin, As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
He is upgrading the policymaking re- 
sponsibilities of Assistant Secretaries 


of State, the wheelhorses of the de- 
partment, and of U.S. ambassadors 
overseas. 


¢ Deceptive Manner—Personally, Rusk 
is modest to a fault, despite the distinc- 
tion he has achieved. This modesty may 
reflect his humble origin as the son 
of a small farmer in Cherokee County, 
Ga. 

But Rusk’s mild, almost phlegmatic 
manner is highly deceptive. In private 
dealing with his own staff officers or his 
peers, he is light and quick on his feet, 
intellecutally as well as physically—de- 
spite his 200-Ib. bulk. He has a sharp 
tongue when the occasion demands it, 
as some of his fellow Cabinet officers 
have discovered already. He also has a 
sharp sense of humor. 
¢ Holds His Own—Many people in 
Washington—particularly those who 
were not familiar with his tough, 
shrewd performance as State Secy. Dean 
Acheson’s wheelhorse in the depart- 
ment and troubleshooter in the dan- 
gerous area of China policy—wondered 
initially whether Rusk could hold his 
own in the fast intellectual and po- 
litical company of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

Some observers doubted whether 
Rusk could keep control of foreign 
policy in competition with bright 
young men like McGeorge Bundy—close 
to Kennedy in the White House—and 
with men of larger reputations like Adlai 
Stevenson at the U.N. and Chester 
Bowles at State. 

The way Rusk is handling himself 


so far is fast putting such doubts to 
rest. He has made no bones about his 
intention to be the President’s princi- 
pal adviser on foreign policy. The 
President respects him, likes his crisp- 
ness and humor, respects his decisive- 
ness and his broad first-hand knowledge 
of the intracacies of international prob- 
lems. 

Rusk also has demonstrated an abil- 

ity to get along on Capitol Hill that has 
surprised those who had forgotten how 
successfully he weathered Republican 
attacks on Acheson’s China policy. A 
Republican member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee commented 
after hearing Rusk testify in executive 
session recently that it was the most 
persuasive performance by an official 
of the Executive Branch he had wit- 
nessed in his many years as a member 
of Congress. 
e Easy Relations—On the whole, Rusk 
is finding his relationship with the 
bright young men in the State Dept. 
and elsewhere in the Administration a 
comfortable one. He himself has ex- 
pressed an amiable skepticism toward 
“experts.” The State Dept. policy off- 
cer, he said recently, “must give the 
expert his place, but he knows that he 
must also keep him in it.” 

Nonetheless, Rusk’s highly polished 
professionalism makes him something 
of an enigma to many of his associates. 
He still is thought of by many as a 
superb tactician rather than a great 
policy innovator—even though it is gen- 
erally conceded that he is receptive to 
new ideas and approaches. One State 
Dept. official put it this way: 

“He is so smooth and efficient that 
it’s a little hard to know just what he 
stands for.” 

Rusk himself probably would be in- 
clined to rate decisiveness and responsi- 
bility above intellectual fireworks when 
it comes to making foreign policy. He 
might well have been speaking of him- 
self when he said recently: 

“Power gravitates to those who are 
willing to make decisions and live with 
the results, simply because there are so 
many who readily yield to the intrepid 
few who take their duties seriously.” 
¢ Rusk’s Role—When it comes to his 
role and that of his department, Rusk 
recently summed up State’s responsi- 
bilities in these terms: 

“We have a President with great in- 
terest in foreign affairs. We have a 
President who will rely heavily upon 
the Dept. of State for the conduct of 
our foreign relations. This will not be 
a passive reliance, but an active antici- 
pation on his part that this department 
will in fact take charge of foreign policy. 
The recent executive order which 
abolished the Operations Coordinating 
Board bore witness to the fact that the 
Dept. of State is expected to assume 
the leadership of foreign policy.” END 
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who's really got the 
fastest gun in Gulch- 
ville. Or, when it 
comes to picking a site for your 
company’s new plant, laboratory, 
warehouse or district office, don’t 
make a move until you find out 
all about San Bernardino County 
in booming Southern California. 
Whether your primary concerns 
are the nearness of supporting 
industry, rich markets, manpower 
reservoirs, transportation, cheap 
industrial land, low-cost utilities, 
climate or community advan- 
tages, you'll find there’s no place 
quite like San Bernardino County. 
Before you make a move, get the 
facts, in confidence, on Industry’s 
favorite county. 






A. B. Groos 
Director of Industry 
Board of Trade 
San Bernardino, California 


Write or wire Dept. BW-3/61 
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Afrikaners Decide to 


South Africa’s walkout from the British Commonwealth 
doesn’t mean it won’t continue to enjoy—and depend on— 
Commonwealth economic benefits. 


Cannonfire rumbled through the 
gold-veined Witwatersrand hills of 
South Africa this week to welcome 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd 
home from his fateful meeting with the 
Commonwealth prime ministers in Lon- 
don. 

While the cannonade’s echoes faded 
quickly, its portents did not. 

Verwoerd came home a renegade, 
having announced that South Africa 
will cut loose from the Commonwealth 
and go it alone in a world that is basi- 
faliy nostile to it. Verwoerd chose this 
course to its alternative: accepting ¢on- 
demnation of South Africa’s racial poli- 
cies by the Commonwealth’s growing 
number of Asian and African members. 
¢ Brought to Crisis—Whether South 
Africa’s decision is considered a walk- 
out or an expulsion—and it’s something 
of both—it was a natural outgrowth of 
changes in Commonwealth member- 
ship since World War II (map). With 
the admission of India, Pakistan, 
Ghana, Malaya, and other non-white 
members, the Commonwealth has been 
increasingly critical of South Africa’s 
Apartheid racial policies. 

Nigeria and Ghana, for example, 
threatened to leave the Commonwealth 
if South Africa stayed in. Tanganyika 
—a British territory destined for mem- 
bership once it is independent—warned 
that it would not join the Common- 
wealth unless South Africa amended 
its racial policies or got out. 

Already isolated morally from the rest 
of the world for its white supremacy 
policies, South Africa is driving itself 
even deeper into isolation and building 
the barricades higher. This could in the 
long run mean some belt-tightening for 
the Union, which might lead to even 
greater social pressures within the al- 
ready racially tense country. 
¢ Few Economic Effects—Short-term, 
the economic consequences of South 
Africa’s decisions are not likely to be 
drastic. 

South Africa will remain in the ster- 
ling bloc and continue to keep a large 
part of its monetary reserves in sterling. 
Sterling bloc membership already in- 
cludes some non-Commonwealth na- 
tions, such as Ireland, Burma, Jordan, 
Iceland, and Libya. 

South Africa also will continue to 
market through London its primary ex- 
port—gold, which last year accounted 
for some $800-million out of total ex- 
ports of $2-billion. South Africa sells 
gold in premium markets such as Zurich 


or directly to New York whenever this 
is more profitable, but London has 
been taking 90% of South Africa’s out- 
put through an agency agreement with 
the Bank of England. 

For the most part, South Africa will 
keep its trade benefits under Common- 
wealth preference. These rest not on a 
general treaty but on bilateral agree- 
ments between members. By far the 
most important trade arrangement for 
South Africa is with Britain. Even ex- 
cluding gold, Britain takes about one- 
third of the Union’s exports and sup- 
plies about one-quarter of its imports. 
Neitner Yerwoerd nor Prime Minister 
Macmillan wants any changé. Macinil- 
lan, in fact, told the House of Com- 
mons that the door “remained wide 
open” to South Africa’s eventual re- 
entry into the Commonwealth. 
¢ Approach to U.S.—While continu- 
ing a friendly approach to the white 
sector of the Commonwealth, Ver- 
woerd is expected to make strong over- 
tures to the U.S. for increased trade 
and investment. This is unlikely to 
get a warm official reception, since 
Washington will not want to erode its 
new anti-colonial position in Africa 
with undue helpfulness toward a favor- 
ite anti-colonial target. 

The South Africans, however, will 
try to entice U.S. investment by point- 
ing out that the Union-is no longer 
a special British preserve. U.S. invest- 
ment in South Africa now amounts to 
about $56U-million. 

At the same time Verwoerd will 
make pitches to the European Com- 
mon Market and try to foster closer 
ties with the neighboring Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which fol- 
lows a white-domination policy al- 
though it is committed to “racial part- 


nership.” 

¢ Longer View—For South Africa, 
however, the long run is likely to be 
grim. 


On the day Verwoerd announced 
South Africa’s break, his finance min- 
ister reported to the South African 
parliament that the nation’s economy 
was in a “sparkling” state except for 
the loss of foreign capital scared out 
by the Sharpeville riots and the pros- 
pect of further racial troubles. To back 
up his statement, he pointed to the 
Union’s favorable trade balance of $150- 
million last year. 

In fact, however, the loss of foreign 
capital is a serious problem. It brought 
the reserves down drastically last 
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March, after Sharpeville. They are up 
a bit today at $272-million, but still 
only $70-million above the recognized 
“danger” level. 

No new outsurge of capital is ex- 
pected, on the theory that frightened 
money already has left if it could. But 
South Africa’s new isolation will in- 
crease the difficulty of raising more 
capital from foreigners. 

This will hamper the government’s 
ambitious plans, including promised 
programs to help the “separate devel- 
opment” of Africans in their tribal 
areas—the so-called Bantustans. Unless 
foreign capital comes in, Verwoerd will 
have to raise the money internally. 
¢ Trade Snags—A thorny problem may 
come up in trade. Although boycotts 
against South African goods have had 
only a marginal effect so far, they could 
present a serious problem if they break 
out in new countries and if trade unions 
around the world take serious action. 

Beyond that, Asian and African mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth eventually 
may object if their products that com- 
pete with South Africa’s are not given 
some preference in Britain. 
¢ Political Effect—With South Africa 
facing the need to call on its people to 
produce more and consume less, the 
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economic effects of the break with the 
Commonwealth may work some chemis- 
try on domestic politics. The first re- 
action has been to push the Dutch- 
descended Afrikaners ever more closely 
into Verwoerd’s Nationalist Party fold 
and to make the opposition of liberals 
more extreme. 

The Nationalist Party today would 
win an election easily, with the only 
serious challenge coming from the 
United Party and the new Pro- 
gressive Party, which are largely made 
up of British-descended, English-speak- 
ing South Africans. These parties lost 
in October on the showdown vote over 
whether South Africa would become a 
republic. 
¢ Weight of Numbers—South Africa’s 
ultimate problem, of course, lies in its 
ratio of 10-million Africans to 3-million 
whites, and in the stresses of life under 
Apartheid. The Union’s Africans are 
being influenced by the nationalism 
that is coursing through the continent. 
They also are aware that the white 
population is ready to suppress ruth- 
lessly any violence against white rule. 

Afrikaners appear baffled at outside 
reaction to their Apartheid policies. 
They say they have provided the Afri- 
can with education and housing and 
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are settling him in separate areas to de- 
velop on his own—a principle they con- 
sider morally right. To support their 
argument, they point to the streams of 
Africans who pour into the Union, 
looking for a footing in a land that does 
not really want them. 

¢ Self-Handicaps—A primary deterrent 
to foreign investment and even to in- 
ternal commerce, however, is the stric- 
tures South Africa puts on its African 
population. 

A case in point is what the South 
Africans call “influx control,” limiting 
the flow of Bantu workers into urban 
areas. This often means the employer 
cannot choose unskilled labor in a free 
market. Another policy that hinders 
the employer is the legal requirement 
that he hire only whites for certain 
jobs. 

The real fear, of course, is that South 
Africa may fall into racial chaos. Or- 
ganized commerce, dominated by Eng- 
lish-speaking South Africans, is trying 
to head off this fate by urging the 
government to shelve its Bantustan proj- 
ects, to allow Africans to develop pro- 
ductive skills in urban industries, to 
increase African purchasing power 
through higher wages, and generally to 
adopt a more enlightened policy. END 
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OECD to Spread the Aid Load 


The U.S. will be a full member of this new, broader 


economic group, with hope that European members will take 


‘~) more of the burden of helping underdeveloped areas. 


Like a bull with a scarlet cape waved 
before its eyes, the U.S. Senate tradi- 
tionally acts downright mean when con- 
fronted with an economic treaty. This 
reflex defeated postwar efforts of Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower to 
launch the International Trade Organi- 


_ zation and, later, the Organization for 


Trade Cooperation. 

Now, however, the Senate has moved 
at unexpected speed to ratify, by a wide 
margin, an international treaty of great 
economic importance to the U.S. and 
its Western world partners. It sets up 
the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation & Development, a new 20-nation 
body linking the U. S. and Canada with 
Western Europe in meeting the Soviet 
economic challenge. 
¢ Reaching Further—Like the ill-fated 
ITO and OTC schemes, the new or- 
ganization is largely a brainchild of 
the U.S. State Dept. Its aims, how- 
ever, go far bevond the narrow trade 
concepts of ITO and OTC. They boil 
down to these primary objectives: 

¢ To harmonize national economic 
policies so as to promote economic sta- 
bility and orderly economic growth 
among member nations. 

¢ To find more efficient ways to 
make the capital resources of the in- 
dustrial West available to the under- 
developed regions of the world. 

Next fall, probably about Sept. 
30, OECD will take over from the 
outmoded, and purely regional, Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation. OEEC was set up in 1948 
to help dole out Marshall Plan aid to 
Western Europe. 

The U.S. and Canada sat in on 

OEEC meetings only as _ observers. 
They will be full members of OECD, 
along with the 18 present members of 
OEEC. Japan, as an important indus- 
trial and creditor nation, will also 
participate in OECD studies of aid 
for underdeveloped countries. 
¢ Pushing the Idea—Senate ratification 
the OECD convention marks a be- 
ited victory for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, which proposed the idea 
late in 1959. Pres. Kennedy’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, then 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, played a leading part in selling 
the Eisenhower Administration and 
our European allies on OECD. 

Kennedy’s Administration perhaps 
shows even more enthusiasm for 
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OECD than Eisenhower’s did. With 
Dillon now in the Treasury, this de- 
partment is in full agreement with 
the State Dept. on OECD. 

Then, too, Kennedy has eagerly gone 
along with State’s desire to demonstrate 
Washington’s interest in OECD by 
placing talented personnel in Paris’ 
OECD headquarters. John Tuthill, 
who did much of the negotiating in 
Europe on the OECD convention, will 
represent the U.S. in the organization, 
with the rank of ambassador. Also, as 
a full member, the U.S. can now place 
Americans on the OECD staff. 

The top post of Secretary General 
has been earmarked for Denmark’s 
former Finance Minister, Thorkil Kris- 
tensen, but Kristensen (picture, page 
114) will be flanked by two deputies, 
one American and the other French. 
¢ Different View—OECD will be a 
different economic agency from _ its 
OEEC predecessor. An obvious differ- 
ence, of course, will be in its outlook: 
OEEC’s eves were fixed on Western 
Europe; OECD will be looking at a 
worldwide economic picture. 

Yet, curiously enough, while the 
aims of OECD will be considerably 
broader than those of OEEC, obliga- 
tions of the members will be fewer. 

In pursuing its second goal—finding 
ways for the industrial West to fill the 
capital needs of the underdeveloped na- 
tions-OECD will strav far from the 
old OEEC paths. 

Except for gathering statistics on 
member nations’ overseas territories, 
OEFEC kept out of the underdeveloped 
regions. OECD, by contrast, will be 
poking into the capital needs of regions 
all over the world, trying to work out 
ways for member countries to meet 
these needs. 

This OECD function is one of the 
main reasons Washington is so inter- 
ested in seeing the new organization 
click. The Kennedy Administration, 
like its predecessor, is determined that 
its partners should pick up more of 
the foreign aid load. 

True, this objective could be sought 
on a bilateral basis, as in current talks 
between Washington and Bonn. But 
Washington now feels it probably can 
get better results by approaching the 
matter on a multi-nation basis, out in 
the open, where group pressure can be 
brought to bear. 
¢ How It Will Work—OECD action 


in this field will be handled by a De- 
velopment Assistance Committee 
(DAC). Spade work in this area al- 
ready is being carried out by a tempo- 
rary group known as the Development 
Assistance Group (DAG). 

DAC won’t be an operating loan 
agency like, say, the World Bank. No 
OECD member funds will be doled 
out under a DAC label. Instead, DAC 
will review member aid programs and 
try to arrive at precise definitions as to 
what constitutes a foreign aid loan. 
Some countries, for example, lump two 
and three years of export credits in with 
their aid programs. What’s needed is a 
yardstick everyone can agree on. 

After preliminary review, DAC will 
look at the needs of the underdevel- 
oped nations. It will then come up 
with recommendations as to how mem- 
ber countries should go about meeting 
these needs. 
¢ Pressure of Opinion—Here you have 
the crux of the idea. DAC recommen- 
dations won’t be binding on any mem- 
ber, of course. Yet it is expected that 
no member will casually walk away 
from a responsibility that its fellow 
members have decided it can handle. 
Moreover, once it accepts its responsi- 
bility, a nation will in turn bring pres- 
sure to bear on other laggards. In this 
sort of situation, the U.S. can only 
come out ahead. 

Initially, DAC will be made up of 
10 members—Belgium, Canada, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Holland, Portu- 
gal, United Kingdom, the U.S., and 
Japan. These nations shave declared 
themselves readv to take on additional 
loan responsibilities. 

e National Economies—OECD’s other 
major activitv—coordinating national 
economic policies of member countries 
—is more in line with OEEC’s former 
activities, with one big exception: 
OEEC efforts were intra-European; 
OECD’s ambitions bridge the Atlantic. 

Actually, OECD’s direct authority 
over members’ economies will be less 
than that enjoved by OEEC. The 
latter organization, for example, played 
an important role in reducing quota 
restrictions. Some nations, notably 
Sweden and Switzerland, wanted 
OECD to continue such works, but 
U.S. negotiators were able to kill the 
idea. 

In fact, in reading through the 20- 
article OECD convention, you get the 
impression that Washington has pretty 
well had its own way. On voting, for 
example, procedure was tailored to 
meet U.S. attitudes. As in OEEC, most 
decisions by OECD will be unanimous. 
But unlike OEEC, members of OECD 
will be able to remain out of the voting 
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MR. STRONGBOX 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. 

Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif.* 

Bradford, Pa. Madison, Ill. 

Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 

Chicago, Il. Mercedes, Texas 

Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. 

Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. 

Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* 
Salisbury, N. C. 

*These plants operated by 

ational Container Corporation 
of California, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois. 


How Owens-Illinois corrugated boxes 
protect Project Mercury voice carrier 


Communication with the first U.S. astronaut in space will be made through 
an electronic voice carrier which will also keep track of his pulse and breath- 
ing. This device is so ultradelicate that the on-the-ground transporting of it 
posed a problem that was “out of this world.” 


Owens-Illinois designed the corrugated shipper above for the Project 
Mercury device and solved the problem. If you're looking for a safer, better 
way to protect and ship your product, no matter how fragile or delicate, get 
in touch with Owens-Illinois. 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILLINOIS 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Rockwell Report: 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


VERY MANAGER of a business must wish at one 

time or another for a crystal ball from which 
he might divine the future of his enterprise. In 
the absence of such a godsend, however, it is his 
essential job to define the present enterprise as a key to the future. 

We ask our managers to define the business in terms of customer needs, 

‘rather than the products we make. They must ask themselves, ““Do we make 
valves and meters, or do we really make the means to control and measure 
gases, liquids, time and distance? Do we make Drivotrainers, or the means to 
educate many youngsters to good driving habits? Do we produce voting 
machines, or answer the need for faster, incorruptible voting? Power tools, 
or a method to shape and build useful products? Do we maintain regional 
parts warehouses, or assurance to the customer of uninterrupted performance 
of his equipment?” 

We then ask these managers, “‘What do we want the company to be? What 
should we be doing about meeting the changing needs of our customers? What 
can the company do about planning, rather than merely accepting, its future?” 

If we accept that our business zs control and measurement, the means to 
shape and build products, better voting procedures, teaching good driving 
habits, etc., then we must accept the responsibility that goes with it. This 
responsibility is to the customer, and involves the improvement of existing 
products or the development of new ones that better satisfy these needs as 
they change or develop. 

The original emergence of any successful company is linked to the satis- 
faction of a customer need. The decline of such a company is equally linked 
to some point in time when it either forgets or chooses to ignore that needs 
change or become altered. 

The job of defining our business today is relatively easy. Defining—and 
shaping—its future is much more difficult. The key, we feel certain, lies in 
properly evaluating the future needs of the customer. 





* * * 


We have discussed many phases of communications in this column from time 
to time. Having just completed our annual management meeting, we are reminded 
of what a valuable internal communications tool this is. It includes all domestic, 
Canadian and International Division managers, along with division sales 
managers and headquarters staff. Its success is due largely to open discussion 
of intimate operating and financial data which we believe is paramount to owt 
management people in planning and executing their responsibilities. 


* * * 


Interested in the increasingly complex subject of driver education? We have just 
published a comprehensive booklet on the substantial contribution to driver 
education programs that can be made through the Aetna Drivotrainer System. 


* * * 


A new automatic valve lubricator is now available to provide lubricated 
plug valves with a continuous and regulated supply of lubricant. It is 
particularly suited for use in connection with remote valve installations 
where controlled and automatic lubrication is a necessity. The unit can also 
be equipped with a switch which triggers a warning system on a panelboard 


at remote control stations. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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THORKIL KRISTENSEN of Denmark is 
to be Secretary General of OECD. 


on any question. In this way, the 
U.S. can remain aloof on certain 
questions peculiar to Europe. 

¢ Trade Role—You get an insight into 
the theory behind OECD when you 
turn to the question of trade. OECD, 
of course, has no intention or authority 
to negotiate tariffs or trade rules. This 
will continue to be the job of GATT. 


Yet OECD comes into the picture 


through its mandate to keep member 
economies in harmony. So OECD can 
properly tackle the Six and Seven trade 
split. 

U.S. officials, in fact, now say it is 
official Administration policy to see 
that the six-nation European Economic 
Community and the seven-nation Euro- 
pean Free Trade Assn. seek their solu- 
tion within the framework of OECD, 
where the U.S. can best protect its own 
trading interests. 

Seeking such a solution involves dis- 
cussing tariff levels. When questioned 
on this, U.S. officials say they would 
discuss such matters but leave the 
actual negotiation to GATT sessions. 
¢ Capital Flow—In addition to dove- 
tailing trade policies, OECD can also 
be used to coordinate Western policy 
over a wide range of economic issues. 

U.S. representatives, for example, 
intend to seek better coordination on 


~ capital movements between member 


countries. Treasury Secy. Dillon told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the OECD forum was 
vitally important if short-term capital 
flows between member countries were 
to be kept in hand. Dillon, along with 
many central bankers in Western 
Europe, feels that the OECD obliga- 
tion to discuss such economic problems 
periodically could represent a big step 
in checking hot-money flows from one 
corner of the Western world to the 
next. END 
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new 14-million pound plant starts producing Resyn 3600 


Our 14,000,000 pound RESYN 3600 plant is now ‘‘on stream” 
at Meredosia, Illinois. This marks the first commercial produc- 
tion of National's water dispersed polyvinylidene chloride and 
brings the combined capacity at Meredosia to more than 
80 million pounds of polymer emulsions and latices annually. 

RESYN 3600 promises a revolution in protective coatings 
with simple low cost application by high speed coating ma- 
chines or spraying. Its barrier properties are exciting and 
exceptional: MOISTURE—Moisture vapor transmission is 2/2 to 
5 times lower than that of polyethylene. ODORS—Resistance to 
transmission of common gases 1,000-2,000 times greater than 
polyethylene. CHEM/ICALS—Almost complete non-reactivity to 





in the United States, Canada, England, Mexico and Australia 


Binders and Coatings © Textile Sizes and Finishes © Food and Industrial Starches 


concentrated acids, solvents, alkalies and other corrosive ma- 
terials. Completely resistant to grease and oil. Fire retardancy 
is excellent. 

RESYN 3600 can be coated on paper, paperboard, plastic 
and other substrates. It also may be applied to fibers and 
fabrics. It is of interest to a 
broad range of industries, 
including many types of NEW LATEX FOR COATING 
packaging, for paper-con- 


verting and textiles. Call or Resyn* 3600 


write your nearest National 


office for full information. POLYVINYLIDENE CHLORIDE 








tonal 
STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . Offices in all Principal Cities 


Maker of Packaging, Paper Converting and Structural Adhesives Paper Sizes, 


Synthetic Resin Emulsions and Latices © Wood Particle Boards 
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In Business Abroad 


British Petroleum to Buy Oil Holdings 
Of Rio Tinto in Trinidad, Canada, U.S. 


British Petroleum Co., Ltd., agreed last week to 
acquire the oil holdings of Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., 
Britain’s international mining giant. 

In exchange for 3-million ordinary shares of BP 
stock worth over $240.8-million, BP will purchase the 
petroleum holdings in Trinidad, Canada, and the U.S. 
of Rio Tinto’s wholly owned subsidiary, Kern Oil Co., 
‘Ltd. BP will get from Kern Oil all issued shares of 
Kern Trinidad Oil Co., Ltd., Kern Oil California, 
Ltd., St. Helen’s Petroleum, Ltd., and Kern’s holdings 
in Devon-Palmer Oils, Ltd., a Canadian operation. 

The deal will strengthen BP interests in Canada, 
where it is established through Triad Oil Co. and BP 
Canada, and in Trinidad, where it has Trinidad Petro- 
leum Development Co. and Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, 
acquired last October. It will also give BP a bridge into 
an important U.S. marketing area on the West Coast. 

In turn, Tinto will get an interest in BP’s integrated 
oil operations, including refining and marketing. It 
will probably derive a larger income from these than 
from its present oil assets. 


When Is a London Cab Not a Cab? 
When It’s a Hired Car, With Chauffeur 


London’s traditional black, box-like taxis are facing 
competition from a smaller, more colorful, and cheaper 
newcomer—the “minicab.” And the new competitor is 
raising a delicate legal point: What constitutes a taxi? 

Under British law, London’s 6,656 taxis and their 
drivers must be licensed by the police “to ply for hire.” 
Police also regulate fares. 

To beat these requirements so they can charge lower 
fares, three enterprising car rental firms have sent out 
fieets of radio-equipped minicabs, which prospective 
passengers can hire on the spot by telephoning a firm’s 
booking office, either from a public phone or through 
the car's two-way radio. This way, the owners insist, 
minicabs are rented chauffeur-driven cars and do not 
cruise the streets “plying for hire.” 

A test case is expected soon. 


East Germans Crow Over $850-Million Sales 
At Leipzig Fair; Ringers Aid to the Team 


When all the ballyhoo at the Leipzig Trade Fair died 
down last week, East Bloc countries got down to the 
serious business of toting up their sales. 

According to its Ministry for Foreign and Domestic 
Trade, East Germany sold nearly $850-million of goods 
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Of this total, nations outside the Iron 
Curtain bought only about $200-million worth. West 
Germany together with West Berlin was the largest 
single Western buyer with some $42-million. 

These figures are padded, and include barter deals 


at the Fair. 


made independently of the Fair. According to one 
minor East German official, at least $100-million of these 
announced sales to the West includes such things as 
the well-publicized exchange of machinery for Cuban 
sugar and tobacco. The East Germans like to save up 
all deals made during the year and announce them at 
the Fair. This way they build up its importance. 

As yet, other East Bloc countries haven’t released data 
on how well they did. It’s doubtful that their sales will 
come near those of East Germany, which traditionally 
overwhelms the show that it sponsors. 


Point System Will Reduce the Quota 
Of Foreign Cars Imported by Mexico 


The Mexican government has decided that the 63 
brands of cars from which a Mexican buyer can choose 
are too many. The variety ranges from Fords and Volks- 
wagens to the Russian Moskvitch and Czech Skoda, and 
includes two Japanese makes. 

To encourage establishment of integrated auto plants 
in Mexico, the government is clamping down on com- 
panies that import car parts for assembly in Mexico. 

From now on, these companies must submit to a 
point system test to get their import quotas. If they 
fail to get enough points, they will not be permited to 
import. The lower the sales price, the more points the 
importer will get. Other criteria will include size of 
dealer systems, availability of spare parts, service costs, 
and public preference—as determined by polls. 

With this new ruling, industry sources say, the num- 
ber of makes remaining in the Mexican market should 
dwindle considerably. Spokesmen for Ford, General 
Motors, and Chrysler welcomed the move as one that 
will “separate the men from the boys.” 


Business Abroad Briefs 


East Germany will scrap its entire aircraft industry, due 
to economic problems ranging from a manpower short- 
age to difficulties with raw materials. The move will 
free some 20,000 workers for other jobs. Russia has 
agreed to fulfill East German aircraft needs. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has signed 
loan agreements with Israel and Peru. Israel will get 
$25-million to buy U.S. agricultural equipment, electric 
power machinery, and other goods. Peru will receive 
$20-million for U.S. road building equipment. 


The Glidden Co. of Cleveland is expanding its foreign 
operations. Through Glidden International, the com- 
pany has bought a one-third interest in Hermann Wul- 
fing Wings-Lackfabrik, a leading West German paint 
manufacturer. Glidden’s licensee in Sweden, AB Wilh. 
Becker, also has bought a one-third interest in Wulfing. 
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The record shows Trailer Train’s joint opera- MEMBERS 
tion has fostered the growth of piggyback to a TRAILER TRAIN PIGGYBACK SERVICE 
far greater degree than would have been possible 
by any one railroad. Here are some of the Atlantic Coast Line Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Reading 
significant steps that have contributed to this Piet ip aS Ohio —_ pag . = 2 - P. 
. - oston aine ansas City southern anta Fe 
jue astounding iat iat Burlington Louisville & Nashville Seaboard Air Line 
yrt- ie : a Central of Georgia Milwaukee Road Southern 
vill 1. Trailer Train pioneered in the design of cars that Chesapeake & Ohio Missouri-Kansas- Texas Southern Pacific 
oe have become standard railroad piggyback Chicago Great Western Missouri Pacific T. P. & W. 
nas equipment throughout the nation. Chicago & North Western _ Nickel Plate Texas & Pacific 
Cotton Belt Norfolk & Western Union Pacific 
2. Trailer Train’s operation has stabilized low D.T.& 1. Northern Pacific Peeses States Freight 
1ed P . Frisco Pennsylvania ‘abash 
er piggyback car rates for all its members. Si Western Pacific 
tric 3. Trailer Train has proven the greater efficiency All for one—and one for all! 
ive and economy of a vast member-owned equip- 
ment pool. 7 
ign 4. Trailer Train’s standardized equipment has sim- 
om- plified interchange. TRAILER 
yu : 5. Trailer Train has extended interline piggyback TRAIN 
‘Ih operations border to border, coast to coast. 
Ing. 6 Penn Center Plaza + Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 


Millions of Dollars 
(not adjusted for seasonal variations) 

















°%, CHANGE 
1953-55 JANUARY DECEMBER JANUARY VERSUS 12 MOS. 12 MOS. % 
STATE AVERAGE 1960 1960 1961 YEAR AGO 1959 1960 CHANGE 
Alabama ........ $286.4 $401.7 $391.1 $3926 — 23% $4,607 $4,810 + 4.4% 
ee 41.9 39.3 49.1 47.5 + 20.9 556 625 +12.4 
Arizona ........ 126.9 215.1 237.2 235.3 + 9.4 2,385 2,631 +10.3 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 190.0 207.9 197.2 + 3.8 2,371 2,425 + 2.3 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,542.9 3,775.7 3,682.8 + 3.9 40,781 44,108 + 8.2 
Colorado ........ 217.2 331.2 350.2 356.5 + 7.6 3,738 4,076 + 9.0 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 615.0 604.0 611.1 —- 06 6,906 7,334 + 6.2 
Delaware ....... 78.6 119.8 115.5 119.4 —- 0.3 1,314 1,426 + 8.5 
District of Columbia 158.2 187.6 189.1 193.9 + 3.4 2,210 2,300 + 4.1 
i. eee 456.8 878.9 872.9 904.2 + 2.9 9,276 10,073 + 86 
Georgia ........ 383.2 525.4 Jats 514.9 —- 20 6,079 6,381 + 5.0 
Hawaii ......... 76.0 113.1 127.9 130.3 +15.2 1,289 1,456 + 13.0 
es See 74.5 107.4 106.3 104.9 —- 2.3 1,187 1,274 + 7.3 
a 1,677.5 2,276.4 2,236.0 2,238.8 — 1.7 25,735 27,083 + 5.2 
Indiana ......... 663.5 854.1 832.5 825.6 — 3.3 9,709 10,130 + 4.3 
eee 357.3 473.3 493.0 515.6 + 3.9 5,398 5,716 + 5.9 
rr 281.8 376.1 377.4 402.7 + 6.5 4,237 4,568 + 7.8 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 405.7 479.7 420.1 + 3.5 4,546 4,816 + 5.9 
Louisiana ....... 318.3 454.8 473.5 465.6 + 2.4 5,169 5,531 + 7.0 
ee 112.8 150.9 148.5 153.3 + 1.6 1,712 1,821 + 6.4 
Maryland ....... 432.3 611.7 594.6 597.0 — 2.4 7,108 7,378 + 3.8 
Massachusetts ... 799.8 1,070.2 1,057.5 1,082.8 + 1.2 12,382 12,884 + 4.1 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,698.6 1,604.1 1,268.7 — 25.3 17,494 19,443 +11.1 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 583.4 604.7 603.4 + 3.4 6,660 7,160 + 7.5 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 213.8 228.7 208.4 Bases 2.3 ea 2,529 2,627 ; + 3.9 
Missouri ...:.:-- 600.9 799.6 831.0 818.8 + 2.4 9,246 9,765 + 5.6 
Montand ..... ee 92.3 110.3 118.1 116.9 + 6.0 1,316 1,393 + 5.9 
Nebraska ..... = 182.5 257.8 261.3 278.6 + 8.1 2,798 2,996 + 7.1 
Nevada ........ 43.1 63.3 $9.9 67.7 + 7.0 755 813 ee 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 103.5 101.2 705.5 + 1.9 1,201 1.248 + 3.9 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,358.2 1,320.7 1,348.6 - 6s 15,431 1,420 + 6.4 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 141.9 149.8 142.7 + 0.6 1,682 1,768 + 5.1 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,951.5 3,944.1 3,939.6 — 0.3 45,104 47,549 + 5.4 
North Carolina ... 429.0 561.0 588.4 562.4 + 0.2 6,773 7,162 + 5.7 
North Dakota .... 67.4 87.2 86.0 87.3 + 0.1 971 1,072 + 10.4 re 
Gite os kee 1,476.3 1,949.5 1,870.4 1,836.0 — 5.8 21,978 22,888 + 4.1 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 354.9 358.8 370.7 + 4.5 4,141 4,333 + 4.6 
Oregon ........ 249.8 329.2 331.4 327.6 —- 0.5 3,844 4,069 + 5.9 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,190.0 2,078.8 2,105.1 om Be 24,731 26,155 + 5.8 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 __ 159.6 152.9 158.0 — 1.0 1,838 1,905 ei 
South Carolina... 210.0 268.0 275.2 266.3 — 0.6 3,150 3,325 + 5.6 
South Dakata .... 73.7 94.9 99.8 102.3 + 7.8 1,021 1,161 + 13.7 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 466.3 497.8 470.6 + 0.9 5,362 5,687 + 6.1 
SOE a5 2 es 1,132.9 1,560.4 1,592.0 1,595.3 + 2.2 18,043 18,790 + 4.1 
Uteh ........ reas 98.1 146.6 156.6 ___ 150.3 + 2.5 1,625 1,821 +12.1 
Vermont ........ 45.9 59.6 59.5 60.0 + 0.7 694 730 + 5.2 
WiTONG |. .45 383.3 585.9 613.2 597.6 + 2.0 7,060 7,278 + 3.1 
Washington ..... 418.0 583.3 565.9 561.8 =— 3.7 6,363 6,688 + 5.1 
West Virginia ... 209.7 263.4 259.4 259.9 — 1.3 3,053 3,199 + 4.8 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 734.4 739.0 718.7 —- 2.1 8,258 8,830 + 69 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 54.1 61.7 59.2 + 22 708 727 + 2.7 
NATION ........ . $24,363.5 $33,672.8 $33,861.5 $33,380.1 — 0.9% $382,524 $405,848 + 6.1% 


January, 1961, preliminary; December, 1960, revised. 
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A Sprinkling of Recovery Signs 


In eastern Pennsylvania this week, 
laid-off workers returned to jobs in a 
handful of important plants, including 
steel mills. In Cleveland, White Mo- 
tor Co. stepped up truck production. 
Around Kansas City, auto assembly 
lines were humming. Almost every- 
where, retailers totted up larger receipts. 

Not all signs point so hopefully to 

the end of the recession. Too many 
plants are still running far below ca- 
pacity; many merchants attribute the 
slight gains in their sales to postpone- 
ment of purchases from the severe 
winter. But all across the land there’s 
at least a feeling that the economy is 
turning up again. 
e Hard to Prove Yet—Income statis- 
tics to support this feeling won't be 
in for weeks. BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure 
of Personal Income (table) shows only 
the variety of state-by-state patterns for 
January, and just last week the Com- 
merce Dept. said that the U.S. total 
continued its decline in February. 

To point up the current picture, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week 
asked businessmen and economists in 
every part of the country to assess how 
their regions are doing. ‘This is what 
they found: 

In the Northeast, New England’s 
unemployment compensation claim 
load was beginning to decline, and 
retail sales were turning up. A few 
important industries, such as aircraft 
and electronics, continued to strengthen 
the economy, as did services and trade. 


Clearer Picture of 


The table on the left is a brand-new 
version of BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure of 
Personal Income, which, since its in- 
troduction two years ago, has been 
the nation’s only up-to-date monthly 
estimate of personal income for all 50 
states and the District of Columbia. 
In the past, these figures have been ad- 
justed for seasonal fluctuations. 

From now on, however, BUSINESS 
WEEK’s figures will no longer be sea- 
sonally adjusted. Each month’s totals 
will be estimates of actual income. As 
such, they will be more useful to cor- 
poration marketing men and state tax 
officials; from the new figures, these 
men will get a much better idea of the 
money that actually flowed into the 
hands of consumers in each state during 
the month. 
¢ Continuing Shifts—The desire to re- 
flect actual cash flow is not the only 
thing that led BUSINESS WEEK to make 
this change. Equally important is the 
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But construction had yet to feel the 
spring upturn, and softness remained 
in machine tools, textiles, paper, metals, 
shoes, and clothing. 

New York State, which generally 
lags behind the rest of the country in 
recovering from recessions, has yet to 
show signs of an upturn. Unemploy- 
ment claims have begun to go down, 
but non-farm employment isn’t gaining. 

After several months without layoffs, 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s Fairless Works and 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. have started to 
rehire. So have Philco Corp., Budd 
Co., and Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. The Pennsylvania RR announced 
it would step up work in its car shops. 

The eastern Pennsylvania-Delaware 
area continued to benefit from strength 
in chemicals, petroleum refining, and 
electrical machinery. 

In the Southeast, the textile picture 
is uncertain. The mills’ failure to step 
up purchases of cotton in view of a 
potential increase in cotton prices is 
taken to mean that they are not sufh- 
ciently optimistic about business pros- 
pects. On the other hand, furniture 
people expect a good year on the basis 
of sales in the first quarter. 

Retail sales have been rising, though 
unsteadily. In the tobacco country, part 
of the credit is given the record farm 
receipts from the last crop. Similar 
gains are expected in Florida from the 
harvest of citrus fruit and vegetables. 

Residential construction has been 
sluggish. Florida has felt the drop par- 


fact that the continuing changes in 
the U.S. economy make old seasonal 
adjustment factors faulty in a number 
of states and, moreover, make new 
ones extremely difficult to arrive at. 

Take the states of Utah and Arizona, 
for example. Because of the recent in- 
flux of electronics and missiles plants, 
the industrial complexion—and seasonal 
patterns—of these states bear little re- 
semblance to the past. 

Thus an accurate monthly tabula- 
tion of personal income on an _unad- 
justed basis should prove uniquely use- 
ful. Briefly, here are the ingredients 
that go into BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure 
of Personal Income: 

Wages and salaries. Based on Labor 
Dept. estimates of non-farm employ- 
ment and earnings in each state, ad- 
justed to Commerce Dept. benchmarks. 

Farm proprietors’ income. Based on 
Agriculture Dept.’s estimates of farm 
receipts and government payments. To 


ticularly because its homebuilding fell 
from such an exhilarating rate. Around 
Richmond, builders who overbuilt on 
speculation have homes standing idle. 
Industrial construction, on the other 
hand, is doing well in textiles and elec- 
tric utilities. Fabricated metals, chem- 
icals, and food-processing have shown 
improvement, and apparel in Tennessee 
appears to have slowed its decline. 
Coal production is expected to increase 
in West Virginia to supply steel and 
utilities, but the improvement is not 
expected to cut the unemployed total. 
In the Middle West, where the soft- 
ness in autos and steel has been felt 
widely, there are isolated signs of a 
moderate pickup. Steel remains low in 
the Cleveland-Lorain area, for instance, 
but around St. Louis, production has 
registered gains in six of the last nine 
weeks. St. Louis auto plants laid off 
6,500 workers for one week, while 
around Kansas City, the Buick-Oldsmo- 
bile-Pontiac and Ford Motor Co. as- 
sembly plants resumed production, and 
the Chevrolet plant continued strong. 
Farm machinery is improving at 
more than the seasonal rate, but a 
comparison with a year ago must take 
into account the fact that 1960 levels 
were quite low. Construction ma- 
chinery makers expect to step up out- 
put if the improvement in demand 
continues. Cleveland makers of lift 
trucks and machine tools report more 
inquiries—but not actual orders. 
The softness in hardgoods and con- 


What Consumers Earned 


get net income, production expenses, 
available quarterly, are estimated 
monthly using price trends and sub- 
tracted from gross income. 

Non-farm proprietors’ income. Based 
on Commerce Dept. formulas from 
changes in state payrolls and estimates 
of incomes of professional men. 

Property income. Interest and divi- 
dend income is allocated among the 
states according to a Commerce Dept. 
formula. Rental income is based on 
changes in state populations, housing 
statistics, and the BLS housing cost in- 
dex, adjusted to Commerce bench- 
marks. 

Transfer payments. Based on state 
data on unemployment benefits and old- 
age and survivors’ benefits—reported 
semiannually by the Bureau of Old- 
Age & Survivors Insurance, but esti- 
mated monthly using recent trends. 
Other payments are allocated among 
the states. 
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give Offner Electronics 
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After Delivery 
Economies 





"Our customers have 
always expected a high 
degree of reliability 
from our equipment, and 
we maintain rigorous 
testing and quality 
control procedures to 
insure such reliabil- 
ity. Twenty-five years 
experience has con- 
vinced us of the 
excellence of Bodine 
Motors...and the 
economies resulting 
from their use." 

‘ ” Dr. Franklin F. 

: 4 Offner 

es 4: > President, Offner 
= Electronics, Inc. 
seg 
The microvolt sensitivity of Offner 
Dynograph recorders and electro- 
encepalographs demand motors 
that produce a minimum of stray 
field and vibration. These instru- 
ments are used in hospitals where 
quietness is important, at sea 
where saltwater protection is a 
must, in industrial monitoring where 
there can be no failures in long 
continuous operation. 


The ADE (After Delivery Econo- 
mies) of Bodine Motors mean 
years of trouble-free operation 
where it counts most... in the 
hands of your customers. Bodine 
Motors deliver the performance 
a quality product demands. Ask 
for Bulletin S-2. 


300 different STOCK types 
and sizes. See your Bodine 
Distributor 








struction is also having its impact on 
a number of areas in the upper Mid- 
west. Because steel mills along the 
lower lakes did not work down their 
huge stocks of iron ore during the 
winter, Oliver Iron Mining Div. of 
U.S. Steel will not open its large 
concentrating plant at ‘Trout Lake, 
Minn., this year. Copper mines in 
Montana and upper ‘Michigan are 
quiet, awaiting a pickup among copper 
users. The slow pace of homebuild- 
ing is keeping lumber mills around 
Missoula, Mont., on a two-day week; 
other mills in the state have been shut 
down altogether. 

Last year’s good crops and market- 
ings of livestock at favorable prices have 
been reflected in sales of department 
stores and car dealers in the Farm Belt. 
With the soil in good shape, prices 
remaining good, and the possibility of 
even higher income as result of pend- 
ing farm legislation, the region expects 
further strength from agriculture this 
year. Fertilizer and farm machinery 
makers, however, are troubled by the 
prospect that big acreage reductions, 
intended to cut crop surpluses, will eat 
into their sales. 

In the Southwest, Texas was cheered 
this month by slightly higher produc- 
tion of oil after a long period of low 
output. The state’s electronics indus- 
try—notably Texas Instruments, Inc.,— 
has been growing rapidly and taking up 
the slack left by the decline in air- 
craft. The petrochemicals industrv is 
producing strongly but is not providing 
new jobs so rapidly as in former years. 
There also has been some new firmness 
in oil in Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma. 

In the West, the decline of aircraft 
casts a large shadow over the economy. 
In Seattle, where Boeing Airplane Co. 
predominates, aircraft is coming out of 
the slump, but in Southern California 
it is still sliding. Missile work has ab- 
sorbed some of the lavoffs in Cali- 
fornia. 

Construction contract awards picked 
up 4% over a vear ago during January— 
the last month for which there are 
data—but economists wonder if this 
may simply reflect a chance bunching 
of contracts. In the Northwest, lumber 
continues its slump, and it would wel- 
come a genuine rise in construction. 
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.. the power behind the leading products 


Bodine Electric Co.,2520W. Bradley Pl., Chicago 18 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this article, along 
with income figures revised on the 
new unadjusted basis for 1958- 
1959, and 1960, will be available in 
about four weeks to BUSINESS WEEK 
subscribers upon request without 
charge. Address orders to Reprint 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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slings ® 





TM Alloy Slings have a reputation 
for dependability ... brute strength 
and low overall costs. Factory-made. 
Certificate of Test furnished. Bulle- 
tin 14A contains all data. Call your 
distributor, steel warehouse, hard- 
ware wholesaler or write— 


S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO.., Inc. 
Plants: Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prompt repairs on alloy slings 
in both plants. 
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...and drilling COSTS DOWN! 


The steel skeletons that once thrust their way skyward 
from America’s oil fields are rapidly disappearing. 
Doing the job better and at lower cost are mobile, 
completely-equipped well-drilling rigs like the one 
shown here. And contributing to the efficiency and rug- 
gedness of these vehicles are Rockwell-Standard 
heavy-duty, off-highway axles and driving components. 

As a partner to petroleum — helping to find it and 
speed it from well to user more economically and effi- 
ciently — Rockwell-Standard supplies many important 
products to this dynamic industry. They include—the 
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This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 





AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS «+ AUTOMOTIVE SEATING 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD’... Growth through 


GENERAL OFFICES: CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


leadership 









keeping the “Skeletons’ off the skyline 


Aero Commander and Commander Alti-Cruiser Aircraft 
for survey and exploration work; components for earth- 
moving and trenching machines; grating for refineries 
and storage depots, and filters for use in pipelines. And 
every component between engine and wheels for the 
modern tank trucks that distribute petroleum products 
to customers everywhere. 

The basic philosophy of Rockwell-Standard is two- 
fold... the manufacture of products essential to growth 
and maintenance of our economy, and .. . progress 
through research, engineering and expansion. Fifty 
years of continuing growth attests to the soundness of 
this business philosophy. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD R, 


CORPORATION 


KWwe 
STANDARD 









22 U.S. plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products « TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES « HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 
SIONS + GARY® GRATING « BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT e¢« AIR-MAZE® FILTERS ¢ KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS ~- Plus these other Rockwell-Standard® products: 
LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS «+ BRAKES «+ FORGINGS 


BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 
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TO MEN WHOSE COMPANY WILL ONE DAY OWN A HELICOPTER 


Business men whose goal is a full measure from every workday minute will one day use a helicopter... shut- 
tling hurried VIP’s between office and airport... speeding trouble shooters to hot spots... rushing priority cargo 
to project site or production line. Moreover, the helicopter will function, subtly, as a sales too/... giving clients 
an impressive look at plants and projects... epitomizing an aggressive way of doing business... convincing cus- 
fomers that here is the company to expedite the job. : 

To the executive visualizing a helicopter as a valuable business asset, Hiller asks, why wait for “one day”? The 
time -hoarding, sales-building advantages of a Hiller helicopter are measureable... and they are here now. May we 


prove how valuable they can be to your organization? Contact the Hiller Commercial Division, today. Our reply 
will be backed by 20 years-of helicopter development, production and service in the field. 


ELI LOLERW aincRart corP 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE ELECTRIC AUTOLITE COMPANY 
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Smaller Airlines Get a Boost 


For the past half-dozen years the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has followed 
a philosophy of trying to balance do- 
mestic airlines by giving the smaller, 
needier lines a crack at the most lucra- 
tive routes. 

Sometimes this has worked; occasion- 
ally it has flopped. In the latest and 
potentially most lucrative award of all, 
the southern transcontinental route 
(map), airline men see the same phi- 
losophy at work. But they also note 
that the board has taken care not to 
repeat an earlier mistake. 

The mistake, when it has occurred, 

has been that too much competition 
developed. C. E. Woolman, president 
of Delta Air Lines, Inc., describes the 
situation thus: “It’s like putting three 
cows in a pasture where there’s grass 
enough for two. You could have had 
two fat animals but you end up with 
three bags of bones.” 
e One to a Route—In each of the 
major awards across the southern half 
of the U.S. from Miami and Atlanta 
to the West Coast, each nonstop route 
was given to only one carrier. For the 
time being, at least, National Airlines, 
Inc., and Delta will be allowed to de- 
velop their long haul segments, where 
the big profits are to be found, unboth- 
ered by competition from bigger car- 
riers. 

This was possibly the last chance the 
board had to do this. All the remaining 
long distance routes between major 
cities across the country are already 
served by at least one airline and 
usually many more. 

In giving the two southern trans- 
continental nonstops to only two air- 
lines—and two regional ones at that—the 
board was obliged to weigh its desire 
that the industry’s competitive bal- 
ance be maintained with a require- 
ment that the public be served. The 
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public would have had more flights to 
choose from, at least at the start, if 
more than one airline had been given 
each route or if one of the Big Four 
airlines had been certificated. 

¢ Troubles—Of the two big winners 
last week, National is far and away the 
neediest. Its present routes extend from 
Boston through New York and Wash- 
ington to Jacksonville, Miami, and 
Havana. From Florida cities it also 
flies west to New Orleans and Hous- 
ton. Of late National has been hurt 
by bad tourist seasons in Florida, 
crashes due to suspected bombings of 
its airplanes, a fall-off in patronage 
of its Electras following crashes on 
other airlines, the Cuban revolution, 


and intensified competition. 


“It would have been tough for Na- 
tional to have continued under its 
present route structure,” George T. 
Baker, president, conceded this week. 
In its fiscal year ended last June 30, 
National lost over $2.9-million on rev- 
enues of almost $69-million. In the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1960, losses 
totaled over $4-million, up from $2.3- 
million in the comparable period of 
the previous year. 

Besides its Miami nonstop routes to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Na- 
tional has been extended west from its 
present terminal at Houston to Los 
Angeles by way of San Diego, and to 
San Francisco by way of Las Vegas. 
The board estimates that these new 
routes will provide an increase in an- 
nual revenues of approximately $43- 
million. Baker figures the costs of o 
erating the service will be $38-million. 

Delta is in nothing like the unhappy 
financial shape of National. In the 
1960 calendar year, Delta’s gross rev- 
enues_ totaled $131.6-million. Net 
profit for that period was $3.1-million. 
Pres. Woolman estimates that once 


things “get moving,” the new route 
will add “better than $30-million in 
annual gross revenues.” He is confi- 
dent that because of the improved op- 
erating efhciency inherent in the 
longer route, earnings should be im- 
proved as a percentage of volume, but 
he declines to estimate how much. 

Delta’s present routes extend south 

from New York, Detroit, and Chicago 
to Houston, New Orleans, and Miami, 
with an_ international division to 
Havana, San Juan, and Caracas. Its 
present western terminal is Dallas-Ft. 
Worth. The board has extended its 
lines from these Texas cities to Los An- 
geles by way of San Diego, and to San 
Francisco by way of Las Vegas. 
e Shorter Runs—Although there is no 
duplication on the longest route 
awards, the board created new compe- 
tition on the shorter segments. East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., was given a route 
from Miami to New Orleans and Dal- 
las-Ft. Worth, a route formerly served 
exclusively by National and Delta 
through an interchange of planes. 
American Airlines, Inc., and Conti- 
nental Air Lines, Inc., were each al- 
lowed to fly from Houston to Los An- 
geles in competition with National. 

American, the nation’s biggest air- 
line, is the main loser in the board’s at- 
tempt to balance the competition. At 
present it operates a continuation of 
the National-Delta interchange, flying 
the segment from Dallas-Ft. Worth to 
the West Coast—a route it has exclu- 
sively. This is currently the only one- 
plane service between Miami and the 
West Coast. 

The board estimates that American 
stands to lose a net of just over $6.2- 
million, however, from diversion of 
trafic. American figures the loss won’t 
be any less than $20-million annually, 
and may go considerably higher. END 
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“Breakthrough” 


on Cargo Jets 


Air Force contract for military version gives Lockheed 
a big leg up in the race for a civilian plane. But the industry 
wonders whether the design compromise will work. 


The billion-dollar contract awarded 
last week to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
for a military cargo jet (BW—Mar.18 
’61,p38) was a tremendous coup for 
Lockheed and a staggering blow for at 
least one competitor, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., which unquestionably needed 
the work (BW—Feb.11’61,p65). 

Nevertheless, the struggle for the 
‘cargo jet market may not be over yet. 
It may turn out that Lockheed won 
only a huge battle and not the war. 
Now there will be a tense period for 
the airframe and airline industries to 
find out which it was. 

To date there is no such thing as a 
pure jet cargo plane in this country, nor 
is it likely that the nation’s airlines can 
afford to develop one, saddled as they 
are with a huge debt for passenger jets. 
Therefore, the Air Force, in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Aviation Agency, 
asked for bids on such a plane primarily 
for the military, but also to be salable 
to commercial airlines. The plane was 
to compromise military and civilian re- 
quirements as well as possible. 
¢ Will It Work?—The question that 
has airlines and Lockheed’s competitors 
so concerned: Will the Lockheed com- 
promise succeed? 

If it does, Lockheed could get as 
many as 400 orders from both civilian 
and military users. This would halve 
the cost per plane, and would mean 
billions of dollars of additional business 
for Lockheed. The other airframe manu- 
facturers would almost certainly be 
eliminated from the cargo jet market. 

But if the plane isn’t economical 
enough, the entire air cargo industrv 
could conceivably have to wait still 
longer for its long-awaited “break- 
through” (BW—Feb.25’61,p45). 

A more likely prospect is for Boeing 
Airplane Co., Convair Div. of General 
Dynamics Corp., and Douglas to offer 
cargo versions of their passenger jets. 
And the major passenger airlines might 
well want to take a closer look at the 
turboprop cargo plane made by Cana- 
dair, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Dynamics. So far this has been sold 
in the U.S. only to three all-cargo lines. 
¢ Reserve Fleet—These eventualities, 
though, would mean that the Defense 
Dept. would not have its much desired 
reserve fleet of civilian cargo planes 
similar to the military fleet of Lockheed 
cargo jets. 

The main trick in the design of Lock- 
heed’s airplane, now named the C-141, 
was to compromise military and civilian 
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requirements. The military needs a 
plane that can take off from relatively 
short runways, that has a wide door in 
the rear at truck bed height for 

“straight-in” loading of heavy vehicles, 
and whose door can be opened in flight 
for parachute drops. Low operating 
costs are secondary. 

For the airlines, a low initial cost and 
low operating costs are essential. Now 
their job is to study Lockheed’s designs 
to determine whether the military fea- 
tures will drive costs too high. 

Although the airlines still don’t know 
enough about the C-141 to make de- 
cisions, details are beginning to appear. 
¢ Characteristics—Essentially the plane 
will be a larger, faster, and more modern 
version of Lockheed’s C-130, a high- 
wing turboprop military cargo plane 
dubbed the Hercules. The company esti- 
mates that 85% of the design, tooling, 
and jig work already in use for the C- 
130 will be used in the manufacture of 
the C-141. The big differences will be 
powerful, turbofan jet engines instead 
of the turboprop engines on the Her- 
cules, plus a swept back wing. 

The C-141 will fly approximately 
3,450 miles with a 60,000-Ib. payload 
or about 6,300 miles with a 20,000-Ib. 
payload. Its speed will be 575 mph. 

Lockheed claims that both military 
and proposed civilian versions of the 
C-141 will have direct operating costs 
domestically of just under 4¢ a ton mile 
and, internationally, of just over 4¢. 

If these projections are borne out, 
the plane will be operating close to the 
target set by most commercial airlines. 
The figure of 4¢ for direct costs—which 
does not include overhead—would make 
possible freight rates to the customer 
averaging as little as 10¢ a ton mile. 
¢ Won’t Talk Price—So far Lockheed 
has refused to discuss the price tag for 
its C-141. The military order, however, 
is for 130 planes, plus spare parts, 
ground support equipment, overhaul 
facilities, special cargo handling devices, 
and so on. The $1-billion contract will 
be stretched over a 10-year period. 

In announcing the contract award to 
Lockheed, the White House said its bid 
was “substantially” lower than the other 
companies in the competition—Boeing; 
Convair, and Douglas. The company 
adds that because of its work on the 
C-130 it will have the C-141 ready 
sooner. 

Even though Lockheed is unable to 
make sales pitches to the commercial 
industry yet because it’s still working 





out final details with the military, there 
is huge interest and some doubt among 
the airlines. “Many of the military fea. 
tures such as the wide door and high 
tail will almost certainly create costly 
drag for the plane,” said one airline 
executive this week. “True, we don’t 
know much about the plane, but what 
we do know, we’re afraid of.” 

“Our people are less than happy 
about it,” added another man. 

To all this Lockheed retorts, “Don’t 
believe a word you read about apathy 
toward the C-141. We have three or 
more airlines seriously interested.” 


Shuttle Flights 


Eastern plans low-fare, no 
reservation service between 
Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton. The frills are out. 


Some of the frills may be going out 
of air travel on the short-haul, com- 
muter type of trip. 

In a move designed to cut costs, to 
utilize piston-engined airplanes more 
fully, and to save customers time, tele- 
phone calls, and money, Eastern Air 
Lines has proposed a new service to 
Washington, New York, and Boston. 

The most important innovation is 
that reservations will not be required 
—indeed, they won’t even be available. 
A passenger will present himself at the 
gate, receive a boarding pass if there is 
a vacant seat, and climb on the airplane. 
Tickets can be purchased for 27% less 
than first-class fares at the counter or 
from the stewardess in flight. 
¢ More Seats—The proposed high-fre- 
quency service will be in 95-seat Lock- 
heed Constellations. 

Eastern has not decided on schedules 
yet for what it calls its “air-shuttle” 
service. According to present thinking, 
however, these flights would serve 
Washington and Boston from New 
York’s La Guardia Airport. Regular 
flights from La Guardia, on which reser- 
vations are required, would be dropped. 
Such flights from Newark and Idlewild 
would be continued. 

Eastern anticipates that some of its 
normal, first-class passengers will be 
diverted to the low-fare shuttle service. 
But since ticketing and baggage — 
dling costs will be sharply reduced, 
doesn’t expect profits to be hurt. 

The big carrier has asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the tariff to be- 
come effective Apr. 16, and it expects 
service to start shortly after that. The 
speculation in the industry was that 
Eastern’s application would be ap- 
proved. At least one board member is 
strongly in favor of low-fare, no reserva- 
tion service on shuttle flights. END 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Pres. Kennedy isn’t making much headway with his efforts to put U. S.- 


MAR. 25, 1961 Soviet relations on a better footing. In Laos, in the Congo debate at the U.N., 
. . 6 and at the Geneva test-ban talks, Moscow is playing it rough. 





Washington at midweek was taking a particularly grim view of the situa- 
tion in Laos. Communist-led rebels had driven almost to within artillery 


' range of the two capitals of the country, threatening a complete military 
victory. As the military situation deteriorated, the chances of a negotiated 
r agreement to neutralize Laos seemed increasingly academic. U.S. officials 


A BUSINESS WEEK weren’t ruling out a new Korea. 


Kennedy still was hoping at midweek for a favorable response to his lf 


SERVICE repeated warnings to Premier Khrushchev to halt massive Soviet aid to the 
rebels. The President has made it clear that the U.S. will not stand idly by 
1 while the Communists take Laos by force. 


Vice-Pres. Lyndon Johnson, Secy. of State Dean Rusk, and CIA Director | 
Allen Dulles warned Congressional leaders at a secret briefing this week 
that strong and fast U.S. action might be required. 





_ 
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The U.S. already has stepped up its military aid to the Royal Laotian 
Army. Secy. Rusk was scheduled to fly Thursday night to an urgent meet- 
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o- ing of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. One of the steps that will 
ir be considered there is sending an expeditionary force of Thai and possibly 
(0 other SEATO troops to help the Royal Laotian Army. Direct U.S. military 
ie intervention even seemed possible at midweek—assuming Moscow continues 
4 to aid the rebels, and they continue to make decisive military gains. b | 
e. q 
is Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko’s new attacks on the U. N. and on Secy. 
e. General Hammarskjold aren’t too important in themselves, especially now i 
SS that the U.S. seems to be rallying African and Asian support behind the 
” U.N. But Moscow obviously intends to go on making trouble for Hammar- 
Py skjold and for the central government in the Congo. 
k- This will tend to poison the international atmosphere, put additional 
ie strains on East-West relations. Certainly, it won’t provide a good climate 
e” for test-ban negotiations or any further disarmament talks. 
ig, 
bis The Soviet attitude toward a test ban remained ambiguous at midweek. 
lar There were signs that Moscow still is concerned about the spread of nuclear 
ax weapons to new countries. There were more definite indications that the 
on Soviet government may refuse to accept Western demands for inspection 
and control. 
its Some U.S. experts on the Soviet Union think that Khrushchev will 
be move at some stage to merge the test-ban issue with general disarmament 
ne negotiations. Here, East and West are so far apart that it is hard to see any 
it chance of progress toward agreement. 
= In handling U.S.-Soviet relations up to now, Kennedy has been trying 
cts to achieve three objectives at once. He has been trying to neutralize hot 
“he spots such as Laos, gain time to strengthen the Free World politically and 
hat economically, and make a start toward stabilizing the nuclear arms race. 
= The three goals are interrelated, of course. Success in neutralizing hot 
rva- spots would release Free World energies for political and economic compe- 
tition with the Soviet bloc. At the same time, it would improve our chances 127 
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of thwarting new Communist ventures in troublemaking. The prospects for 
arms control hinge, in turn, on preventing any new flare-up of the cold war. 


Kennedy, in effect, has been trying to turn the tables on Khrushchev 
by taking a more flexible approach to East-West differences than former 
Pres. Eisenhower did. You could almost compare the change in approach 
Kennedy has been trying to make to the shift away from Stalin’s rigid 
policies that Khrushchev himself made several years ago. 


Up to this week, Khrushchev’s reaction to Kennedy’s tactics seemed, 
on balance, cautious. He appeared reluctant to freeze Kennedy’s policies 
into a hostile mold by forcing cold-war showdowns. However, it now begins 
to look as if the Soviet leader has no intention of pulling his punches while 
waiting to take Kennedy’s measure. 


A strengthened Commonwealth has emerged from the crisis at the 
prime ministers’ meeting in London. 


With the withdrawal of South Africa (page 110), the Commonwealth 
now has lost the major source of discontent among its multi-racial member- 
ship—the inclusion of a nation that practices white supremacy at home. 


South Africa quit because it did not want to accept further condemna- 
tion of its racial policies by the Asian and African nations admitted to the 
club after World War II. Had it remained in the Commonwealth, non-white 
members such as Nigeria and Ghana might have resigned in the future. 


What finally pushed Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd into quitting 
was the decision of Canada’s Prime Minister Diefenbaker to side strongly 
with the Africans and Asians against South Africa. If anything, Canada 
took an even stronger position than the African states. 


The meeting has had an impact in member countries. Diefenbaker, for 
instance, has greatly strengthened his position at home just when his stock 
was getting near zero. African and Asian premiers, of course, have returned 
to their capitals flushed with victory. 


Prime Minister Macmillan, by his anxious efforts for a compromise to 
keep South Africa in the Commonwealth, lost a chance to gain popularity 
at home. He is blamed in some quarters for having failed. 


Some local elections in West Germany have shown surprising strength 
for Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Democrats on ground carried in the 
past by Willy Brandt’s Social Democrats. This may carry a clue to how the 
big national elections will go in the fall. The elections were held in North 
Rhine-Westphalia, which has the Ruhr’s big industrial centers. 


Another election year development: West Germany’s Defense Minister 
Franz Strauss is coming up fast as a likely successor—eventually—to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. If Adenauer wins the elections this fall, he may step 
down after a year or two. 


Economics Minister Erhard would then fill in until 1965. But Strauss 
might become the party’s candidate in the next elections. He has just been 
elected chairman of the Christian Socialist Union, the important Bavarian 


partner of Adenauer’s Christian Democrats. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HOW CAN 
YOUR COMPANY 
_ AVOID THESE 
| “GROWING PAINS"? 


KEY MEN. fpr in compe con ni As companies grow, their problems grow with them—becoming 
ae caused by the loss of increasingly costly and complex. For example, how should your 

company set up the best retirement plan for its own particular 
needs! What is the most effective, least expensive way to avoid the 
costly problems created when you lose a key man? How do you 
install—and who should be included in—a profit-sharing plan? 
These are only a few of the many complicated problems your 
company may face now, or in the near future. How well prepared 
are you to solve them? 





These booklets may help 
solve your growth problems 


Phoenix Mutual—for many years a leader in business insurance—has pre- 
pared this set of up-to-date, authoritative booklets covering five of the more 
common areas in which such questions arise. We will gladly forward you a 
SPLIT DOLLAR. How management can pro- copy of any—or all—of these booklets. Just clip the coupon below and check 
vide generous benefits to selected employees the ones you want. You will receive them without cost or obligation. 

at minimum cost, 
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PROFIT SHARING. A simple explanation of PENSION PLANS. The best ways to install DEFERRED COMPENSATION. How modern 
todzy’s most popular, practical methods of and provide the funds for an employee pen- businesses solve the financial problems of key 
sharing the rewards of successful business. sion program. executives through deferred compensation. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 377 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


PHOS Re ix Please send me without charge the new booklets I have checked below: 


[] KEY MEN [] SPLIT DOLLAR [_] PROFIT SHARING [] PENSION PLANS [_] DEFERRED COMPENSATION 
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Business Insurance Plans Business Address 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE : 
PROTECTION FOR BUSINESS AND FAMILIES City 
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“Our business grew so fast 








we had ‘paperwork’ problems— 
and even data processing 
couldn't fully solve them.” 


—says James P. Jacobs, President, Hardware Mutuals - 
Sentry Life insurance group, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Insurance firm speeds. 
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Communications Consultant Lee Destache (left) 
discusses a Data-Phone unit with Hardware 
Mutuals -Sentry Life president James Jacobs. 

















—says Lee Destache, Communications Consultant 


“1 prescribed Data-Phone, the 





for Wisconsin Telephone Company 


A new Bell System service— 
Data-Phone—is helping the Hardware 
Mutuals - Sentry Life insurance group 
greatly speed policyholder service and 
is helping to save the firm a million 
dollars in annual operating costs. 


Data-Phone enables Hardware Mu- 
tuals to send volumes of insurance data 
in business machine language by tele- 
phone from its nationwide branches to 
its data processing center in Stevens 
Point. Wisconsin. Data-Phone calls 
are made like ordinary phone calls. 
And once the connections are made, 
data is sent rapidly from one business 
machine to another. 


It’s the largest data communications 
system of its kind in the nation. 


This pioneer installation followed a 
thorough examination of Hardware 
Mutuals’ operations by Bell System 
Communications Consultant Lee Des- 
tache. He found their business volume 
had doubled in ten years and was ex- 
pected to double again in even less 
time. Costly paperwork was mounting 
—and, even with modern data process- 
ing equipment, rapid collection of 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


daily operating data from their widely 
scattered branches was becoming more 
and more difficult. Data-Phone was the 
logical solution. 


Hardware Mutuals’ president, James 
P. Jacobs, says: “Our use of modern 
data processing equipment and the new 
Bell System Data-Phone lets us collect 
the mass of information we need for 
management decisions almost instantly. 
It has cut the time needed for certain 
policy-handling functions from three 
days to three minutes. And it is re- 
ducing our operating costs more than 
a million dollars a year. 


“Data-Phone is an important factor 
in our cost savings because we pay for 
telephone circuits only when we are 
actually using them. No leased private 
lines are necessary because Data-Phone 
works over the regular telephone net- 
work. 

“Speed, accuracy and good service 
are vital to our business—and Data- 
Phone has contributed to all these ele- 
ments. We're giving policyholders 
faster, better service than ever befcre. 


new Bel/ service that /ets 
business machines ‘talk’ over 


regular telephone lines.” 


sdata handling 500%, ! 


This is the insurance company’s modern data 
processing installation. 


We couldn’t have found a better solu- 
tion to our problem.” 


This is just one example of many 
new services the Bell System is devel- 
oping for the special needs of business 
today—and of the way Bell System 
Communications Consultants like Lee 
Destache are meeting those needs. 


Are your communications helping 
your profit picture as much as they 
might? Find out for sure. Call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for a Communications Consultant. Do 
it today. 
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HEART OF OVER-THE-COUNTER TRADING at New York Hanseatic Corp. is this 
battery of telephone turrets—each with 200 direct lines to other houses and manned by a 


trader and an assistant. Teletypewriters provide open-wire service to branches and 
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correspondents. Here traders do millions of 
dollars’ worth of business, frequently with 
total strangers they will never see. 
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OVER-THE-COUNTER TRADING 


It Dwarfs Exchanges 


As Public Flocks In 


The activity on New York Hanseatic 
Corp.’s main trading desk (picture, 
left) gives a glimpse of the over-the- 
counter market—the speed, the intricate 
telephone network, the professional air 
of the men who run it. Multiply the 
same scene—though on a smaller scale 
—several hundred times in Wall Street 
and in cities from coast to coast and 
you see the vastness of the over-the- 
counter market at work. 

Trading over the counter (any secur- 
ity trading outside an organized stock 
exchange) dwarfs trading volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange. ‘The 
NYSE, busier than it has been since 
1929, is turning over 5-million to 6-mil- 
lion shares a day. Hanseatic alone han- 
dles more than 500,000 shares a day, 
and it’s only one of several big broker- 
age houses in the over-the-counter 
market. 

The NYSE has about 1,200 listed is- 

sues, but at least 5,000-stocks trade 
over the counter with some regularity, 
and maybe double that number if you 
count the inactive issues. Add the bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of government, 
corporate, and municipal bonds that 
also trade over the counter—though 
separately from common _ stocks—and 
this is, without question, the biggest 
securities market of all. 
e Esoteric Busmess—T'rading in stocks 
over the counter has been pretty much 
a professional affair until recently. 
There were many reasons for this. 
Sometimes it’s hard to get financial in- 
formation or price quotations, and there 
aren’t any “‘listing requirements” over 
the counter to screen out the rank 
speculations. 

Then, too, two huge classes of securi- 
ties that trade over the counter—bank 
and insurance stocks—appeal mostly to 
professional investors. 
¢ The Public Gets In—Now the mys- 
terv is being dispelled. Increasingly, 
the public is regarding the over-the- 
counter market as an incubator for 
growth stocks that may eventually be 
listed on the New York or American 
Stock Exchanges. 

Partly this is because of the specula- 
tive play in new stock issues, which, 
more often than not, have lately been 
running to sharp premiums over their 
offering prices. Invariably, when com- 
panies first sell shares to the public, 
initial trading is over the counter. 

The excitement generated by these 
“hot” new issues is rubbing off on the 


over-the-counter stocks already outstand- 
ing. 

¢ Changing View—Institutions, once 
leery of the over-the-counter market as 
too speculative, are changing their view, 
too. According to Vickers Associates, 
Inc., an investment advisory service, 
investment companies hold about 100- 
million shares of companies traded over 
the counter, with a market value “run- 
ning into the billions.” 

The press is also picking up the in- 
terest in over-the-counter securities. 
The list of over-the-counter stocks 
quoted in major metropolitan dailies is 
growing; even the staid New York 
Times is running a weekly feature on 
the over-the-counter market, as well as 
a roundup of new issue prices. This 
coverage stimulates still more buying. 
¢ Pressure of Volume—For example, 
the over-the-counter department at 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc., is now handling between 6,000 
and 7,000 trades a day; six months ago, 
trading was running at about 2,500 
ransactions a day. 

Assuming that Merrill Lynch’s ex- 
perience is representative of the market 
—and it usually is—this means that over- 
the-counter volume has increased twice 
as much as that of the NYSE. 

e Prices, Too—As the chart on page 
135 shows, the increased volume is also 
bulling prices of over-the-counter stocks 
to an all-time high. Over-all in the re- 
cent market surge, they have advanced 
far more than listed securities. And the 
blue chips of the over-the-counter mar- 
ket-such companies as American Ex- 
press, Anheuser-Busch, Rockwell Mfg., 
Time, Inc., and Avon Products, Inc.— 
have outperformed many leading qual- 


ity stocks of the NYSE. 


|. The Same, Yet Different 


The economic forces that determine 
prices in the over-the-counter market 
are the same as on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Over-the-counter _ traders, 
i: fact, watch the Big Board stock tape 
closely, often mark their prices up or 
down depending on which way that 
market is moving. 

Nevertheless, there are distinct dif- 
ferences between the two markets. 
The Exchange is an auction market. 
Buyers are competing for an available 
supply of stock. How much they get 
and what they pay depends on three 
factors: (1) the timing of the order, 
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Tackling the hidden hazards of Black River, a Gardner-Denver ‘“Twindril” and air compressor go to work. 


Ancient glacier leaves sad surprise for pipeliners 


As rivers go, Black River, near Willard, Wis., is puny. 
But to Panama, Inc., pipeliners making trench in a 
link of Midwestern Gas Transmission Co.’s $70 million 
system, it turned out to be a formidable enemy. 

Working down from the gas fields in Alberta, Can- 
ada, the ditching crews had fairly easy going. But 
when they reached Black River, they found the stream 
bed deeply interlaced with granite boulders—some as 
big as a small truck—left there by the retreating Ice 
Age glacial sheet. The boulders proved to be an ob- 
stacle far tougher than solid rock. 
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After the crew had gnawed at the top layers for a 
week with a backhoe, a Gardner-Denver ‘“Twindril’’® 
was brought in on a rescue mission. Powered by a 
Gardner-Denver air compressor and cradled by an 
Allis-Chalmers tractor, the ‘“‘Twindril’” drilled blast 
holes through the individual boulders. Blasting re- 
quired seven cases of dynamite. 

Here, as on tough pipeline trenching jobs through- 
out the country, Gardner-Denver drilling equipment 
again proved its ability to get the job done—and fast. 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW . 


GARDNER - DENVER 











(2) the price they specify, and (3) the 
quantity they ask for. 

Over-the-counter, on the other hand, 

is a negotiated market. Traders buy 
and sell shares for their own account. 
Theoretically, their profit comes from 
the spread between the bid (buying) 
and asked (selling) prices, but, in prac- 
tice, trading profits are much less than 
that, often are no more than 4 of a 
point. 
e The Cast is Different—Furthermore, 
on the Exchange there are both brokers 
and specialists. The broker acts as 
agent for buyer or seller and gets paid 
a commission for the service. The spe- 
cialist keeps track of buy and sell orders 
for a given stock, and if there’s a tem- 
porary surplus in supply or demand, he 
takes up the slack by buying or selling 
to provide an orderly market. 

In the over-the-counter house, the 
trader in effect is both broker and spe- 
cialist, though not at the same time. 
In buying and selling, he assumes a 
market risk—there’s no guarantee that 
he’ll be paid for his trouble. On the 
other hand, he may make a consider- 
ably larger profit than he could get as 
a broker. 
¢ Three Categories—The bulk of the 
business is concentrated in 50 or 60 
companies in New York and other 
major cities. These companies break 
down into three categories: 

e Professional dealers—for example, 
New York Hanseatic; Troster, Singer & 
Co.; Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.—that 
“make a market” in over-the-counter 
stocks for banks, brokers, and other 
dealers. This means they stand ready 
to buy or sell at the prices they quote 
—up to the normal trading unit, usually 
100 shares. Larger trades require spe- 
cial negotiations. 

e A small group of very large in- 
vestment banking houses—the two big- 
gest are First Boston Corp. and Blyth 
& Co., Inc.—that make markets in a 
broad variety of stocks and _ bonds, 
chiefly for institutional clients. Like 
most houses that specialize in the 
over-the-counter market, they are not 
members of the NYSE. But, unlike 
most over-the-counter houses, they do 
a substantial business trading blue chips 
listed on the NYSE. There are no com- 
missions on these trades, which means 
a big saving for an institutional buyer. 

e Huge NYSE member houses, 
such as Merrill Lynch, Bache & Co., 
and Francis I. du Pont & Co., that 
channel orders from their retail branches 
to the professional dealers. They do a 
limited amount of over-the-counter 
trading for their own accounts, but 
mostly they function in filling orders. 
Those stocks in which these companies 
do make a market are generally avail- 
able to customers on a “net” basis with- 
out commission; otherwise a commis- 
sion is charged. 
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There’s a world of difference in the 
character of these companies. Some, 
First Boston and Blyth, for example, 
work in an atmosphere of unhurried 
dignity in keeping with their institu- 
tional clientele. Other houses work at 
a more frenetic pace. There’s a differ- 
ence, too, in their operations. There 
is no question of the reliability of the 
big companies in the field, but the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, in 
the past year or so, has issued a stream 
of complaints about some smaller out- 
fits—charging such things as “selling 


securities to customers at excessive 
prices.” 
¢ New York’s Role—Though every 


major city has a regional over-the-coun- 
ter market of its own, the balance of 
supply and demand in most stocks with 
fairly broad ownership ultimately re- 
flects back to New York. 

Principally, this is because of New 
York’s position as the nation’s financial 
capital. But it also comes about because 
of the intricate network of correspond- 
ent relationships in the over-the-coun- 
ter market. 

New York Hanseatic, for instance, 
makes a market in about 550 stocks for 
its own account—in addition, Hanseatic 
trades another 200 stocks for its out-of- 
town correspondents. For the most 
part, these shares are in companies with 
a limited regional appeal. 


ll. How the Trader Works 


The trader is clearly the key man in 
the over-the-counter house. In the roar- 
ing confusion of the trading room, he 
has to be dead calm, lightning fast with 
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figures, and has to have an instinctive 
feel for the market. 

He buys and sells on his own initia- 
tive, subject only to top policy direc- 
tion of the company. The “position” 
(securities owned by the house) of a 
top trader will run $500,000 or better. 
And he’s well paid—usually between 
30% and 50% of his trading profits. 
An experienced man in a big house 
makes $100,000 or more a year. 

In a fast-moving market, traders have 
to remember where stock comes from, 
and where it has been going. Thus, 
when a big order comes in, the trader 
knows where to turn for stock. He is 
helped by the “pink sheets,” the daily 
price quotation lists published by the 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., which 
give bid and asked prices for virtually 
all active over-the-counter stocks and 
list all the houses that are making a 
market in these stocks. 

But the resources of the trader are 
not unlimited. Samuel B. Milt, a 
senior trader at New York Hanseatic, 
trades 60 stocks or more. This means 
the number of shares that Milt can in- 
ventory in any one issue is limited. If 
a big order comes in, Milt fills it partly 
from his own inventory, partly by going 
out and hunting up more stock. 


lll. How Good a Market? 


Some critics of the over-the-counter 
market believe that, for all its size, it 
is erratic—that prices run up and down 
sharply on small changes in supply and 
demand. To an extent this is true, at 
least of a minority of issues. 

The example most often cited is 
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Shapes 
roy ad Mebheked- 
to Come... 


and of many already here...for packaging, building construction, automotive 
design, recreation, many industrial applications...in blow-molded plastics 


Blow-molded plastics... a young industry which Bemis is enter- 
ing through acquisition of Air-Formed Products Corporation, of 
Nashua, N. H.. . . has unlimited horizons. 


Plastics in blow-molded forms can be stronger than metal... 
resilient as a rubber ball. ..impervious to acids, oils, chemicals 


... lighter than any materials they replace . . . and more eco- ° 
nomical than you’d think possible. em l by 
Air-Formed Products Corporation, hand-in-hand with Bemis, 

General Offices — 


will give major emphasis to industrial applications of blow-mold- 
ed plastics, and particularly to new and creative developments. 408 -D Pine. St., St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
: Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


If there’s even the remotest chance that blow-molded plastics can RET ni 
help you in some way, call us. We’ll be glad to. work with you. where packaging ideas are born: 








































Kalvar Corp., a small New Orleans 
film outfit. Kalvar has only 90,000 
shares outstanding, and most of these 
are in the hands of people who are un- 
willing to sell. It now trades about 
$700 a share, and it’s not at all unusual 
for it to move $200 or $300 in a day 
or two. 

¢ Maintaining a Market—But few ac- 
tively traded over-the-counter stocks are 
like Kalvar. In most, the dealers man- 


Local Rush for Cheap Stocks 


The rush to find a winner in the over- 
the-counter market’s bargain basement 
—as seen in the yen for new issues 
(page 132)—is not limited to New 
York’s Wall Street alone. In cities 
across the country, small investors have 
been bitten with the dream that stocks 
they buy now at a few dollars a share 
will some day be worth millions. 
¢ New Pastime—Typical of these cities 
is Minneapolis, where the citizenry 
used to prefer fishing in Minnesota’s 
fine lakes to stock-chasing. The urge 
to buy low-priced, local stock there is 
seemingly irresistible (picture) and it 
is being fostered by the growth, in 
recent years, of a cluster of science and 
electronic companies around Minne- 
apolis. A number of big companies have 
plants there, attracting smaller satel- 
lites and top-flight engineering talent. 
In turn, some of these engineers and 
other entrepreneurs have broken ties 
to form new companies of their own 
in esoteric fields. It is these companies— 
unknown, yet offering rich promise— 
that are particularly attracting atten- 
tion from the local citizens. 

The prevailing atmosphere in Minne- 
apolis’ 38 brokerage houses is a far cry 
from the norm. In the past, Minne- 
apolis, like many cities, had the usual 
off-Wall Street market in local, over- 
the-counter securities. Investors often 
knew the officers or employees of Min- 
neapolis Gas Co. or Otter Tail Power 
Co. or Northwestern First Bank Stock 
Corp., and their purchases reflected 
local pride and personal confidence. 
¢ The Spark—All this started to change 
about three years ago, when Control 
Data Corp. issued 600,000 shares of 
stock at $1 a share. There was no 
public sale: Most of the stock was 
bought by friends of the founders who 
believed the company would make a 
name for itself in the computer field. 

It has. Currently, the stock is bid 
at around $82. 

The Minneapolis market caught fire 
from Control Data’s success. At the 
time of the original offering, the stock 
market in general was taking off in big 
bounds, creating a wave of excitement. 
Control Data, according to all the 
Minneapolis brokers you talk to, came 
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age to do at least as good a job as the 
big exchanges in maintaining a smooth 
market, with small price changes from 
one transaction to another. 

There’s a simple reason for this: 
Whereas the big exchange has only one 
specialist in each stock, the over-the- 
counter market may have eight or 10 
competing traders—one for each house 
that makes a market in the stock. So 
if there’s a sudden influx of buy or sell 
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DOLLAR STOCKS get big play in Minneapolis at Neil Naftalin & Co. and other brokers. 


just in time to be caught up in that 
excitement. It set in motion a parade 
of $l-a-share issues, and “caveat 
emptor,” as one broker puts it, became 
merely gibberish. Says one Chicago 
observer now from a critical perch: 
“In Minneapolis, they don’t look at 
the price-earnings ratio; all they look 
at now is the price-loss ratio.” 

¢ Local Offerings—In 1960, Minne- 
apolis underwriters offered their cus- 
tomers 49 new stock issues. Thirteen 
of these were SEC-registered and were 
sold for $20.8-million. But 36 were 
intrastate offerings—sold only within 
Minnesota—for a total sale of only 
$11.9-million. Almost all of these were 
sold at $1 a share or $1.15 a share (15¢ 
for the underwriter, $1 for the com- 
pany). 

So far in 1961, 10 issues have been 
sold for a total volume of $3.75-mil- 
lion—all at $1 or $1.15 a share. 

For the most part, the cheap stock 
has moved well. Some haven’t done so 
well, but trading in the low-priced 
issues, say Minneapolis brokers, is run- 
ning wav ahead of investment grade 
stocks. 





orders, it is absorbed by several com- 
panies—not by one lone specialist. 

Price continuity—plus the fact that 
unlisted concerns aren’t required to 
make the same financial disclosures as 
a listed company—are among the rea- 
sons why so many big companies—in- 
cluding banks and insurance companies 
—keep their stocks over the counter de- 
spite the prestige and publicity attached 
to an NYSE listing. 


This is not to say that Minneapolis 
investors have suddenly become out- 
and-out speculators. The majority 
certainly are in the market for the 
long-pull. But perhaps the best evi- 
dence of a new turn to the Minneapolis 
market is that within the past year or 
so six new brokerage firms have set vp 
shop, all concentrating on low-priced, 
unlisted, local issues. 
¢ Concern—The boom in low-priced 
issues is naturally causing some con- 
cern. A few old-line houses, afraid that 
the boom would be followed by a sharp 
bust, at first refused to sell such shares, 
but then gave in to meet competition. 

Upset by the speculative flair of the 
market, Minnesota’s governor, Elmer L. 
Andersen, also has stepped in. Ander- 
sen set up a seven-man committee to 
look into the situation. 

On the other hand, the state’s 
securities commissioner, Arthur Han- 
sen, sees no cause for alarm. In a few 
cases, he has forced companies going 
public to label their issues “offered as 
a speculation.” He says: “We have 


tried to follow the new companies and 


thev seem to be doing very well.” END 
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your calls go through without a hitch... 


because of 
Osborn 
power 
brushing 


Have you ever noticed how little repair telephone equipment needs? 
Despite thousands of calls—your phone service is practically never 
interrupted due to equipment failure. That’s because makers of 
telephone equipment not only demand sound design and the best 
materials, but almost fantastic precision standards. And Osborn 
power brushing helps meet that challenge: volume production at 
reasonable cost. For example, this part (a cog roller) formerly took 2 
minutes to deburr and descale. Today, Osborn power brushing does the 
Job better in only 40 seconds . . . saves the manufacturer 2000 hours a year. 
To pinpoint where Osborn . 
power brushing can work for 
you—write or call The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
A-217, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Phone ENdicott 1-1900. 


Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes ¢ Foundry Production Machinery 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about new types of 
consumer credit, Canadian 
food chains, Regulation A 
stock offers, Viewlex, drain on 
gold. 


The Federal Reserve is pushing an 
open mouth campaign to get commer- 
cial banks to use discretion in extend- 
ing consumer credit. The Fed is par- 
ticularly worried about installment 
borrowing for services as well as new 
types of consumer credit—charge ac- 
count banking and revolving check 
credit—that the banks have been push- 
ing lately. 


The SEC is tightening up its su- 
pervision of “Regulation A” stock of- 
fers—those that total less than $300,- 
000. In the past three weeks alone, 10 
such offerings have been suspended, 
for various reasons—including inade- 
quate information about the company, 
making misleading claims in the offer- 
ing circular, and for setting the offer- 
ing price to benefit the underwriter and 
insiders. 


Viewlex, Inc., is the latest “thinly” 
held stock to move fast on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange—there are only 
210,000 shares trading. Viewlex ad- 
vanced from $18 to $31 in the past 
few weeks, and trading had to be sus- 
pended a number of times. Pres. Louis 
Peirez says that a number of new prod- 
ucts—including a table-top viewer for 
film and filmstrips—are coming on the 
market, but declines to comment on 
reports by brokers that Viewlex is 
soon to be awarded a big Navy contract. 


Washington officials are surprised 
and pleased that the drain on the U.S. 
gold stock has stopped so completely. 
Last week we even gained $11-million. 
But they realize that there is still a 
latent demand for gold, which could 
be touched off at any moment. The 
Administration, in fact, revealed that 
during the gold rush last fall $500-mil- 
lion in gold disappeared into purely 
private hoards. 


The resignation this week of John L. 
McGara as president and chairman of 
Yuba Consolidated Industries, Inc., of 
San Francisco, probably headed off a 
proxy fight aimed at the same result. 
Indications are that Bank of America 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., which helped 
finance Yuba’s whirlwind sales expan- 
sion in the past five years, put pressure 
on McGara—after Yuba showed a 1960 
net loss of $2.3-million. Yuba’s stock 
had declined from a 1960 high of $13 
to about $5. 
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Governor Nelson Rockefeller and his “hard-hat” administration have created the nation’s most favorable climate for a 


business career. Job opportunities in New York State (tops in America) are fast increasing because business is given 
every encouragement to grow. @ At the same time another kind of career has found exciting opportunities in New York 
State. That’s the career of being a kid . . . of growing up in a fine community, going to a good school and having loads 
of fun. In the past two years alone, almost 200,000 new homes and $1.5 billion worth of new schools and extensions 
have sprung up from New York State soil. And famed vacationlands, from Long Island beaches to upstate mountains 
and lakes, along with other social and cultural facilities, are being further enhanced by outlays of millions of dollars. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S$. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 452, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat.) 


iT | OR 
GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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Effective use of corporate funds for short-term investment is one of the high- 
est skills of corporate finance officers. 
More and more companies of all sizes are making effective use of short-term 
securities in the management of current funds. While the dollar volume of 
income from this source is not great compared with normal operating income 
—it can be important to net earnings under today’s high operating ratios. 
For 50 years we have been specialists in making primary markets in the full 
range of short-term investments. We are able to meet the most exact require- 
ments of volume, quality, variety of issues and maturity scheduling. We can 
bly help j you find the right security for the right length of time in your 


The current edition of our 24-page booklet, ‘Short-Term Investments,” 
gives full and clear descriptions of various instruments for investing tempo- 
rary funds. For your own reference copy, please address Department A. 











In the Markets 


Bullish Weather on Wall Street ° 
As Industrials Approach New High 


The bull reigned supreme on Wall Street this week. 
Industrial shares battered against their all-time high, and 
brokers said it was only a matter of time before the peak 
would be topped. The Dow-Jones industrial average at 
midweek reached 679, only six points below the record 
in January, 1960. 

Optimism came in good part because of the high- 
balling railroad shares. The Dow rail index broke through 
its high of last June, thus confirming—to Dow theorists, 
anyway—a new bull market (BW—Mar.11’61,p108). Even 
though many sophisticated stock buyers don’t put much 
faith in the Dow as a market forecaster, they recognize 
its influence upon traders. 

The big question now on Wall Street is how fast the 
business recovery will take place. Most stock analysts 
believe the recession is over—or will be soon, and they 
now are looking for stocks that will benefit from a 
cyclical upturn. A number of institutional investors, for 
example, say they have been buyers of auto shares—one 
of the stock groups that have lagged behind the market 
lately. 

a 7 e 


Rail Spurt Augers Improved Industry Outlook 


The spurt in rail shares came as a surprise to some 
persons who follow rail earnings, but rail analysts lately 
have noted a number of favorable developments. 

For one thing, miscellaneous carloadings have improved 
more than seasonally in the past few weeks—a sign that 
the rails are starting to benefit from improved business 
generally. There also have been indications that Congress 
and state legislatures might be ready to do more for 
commuter railroads than before. And all the merger 
activity in the industry is attracting more speculative 
buying. 

* * ® 


Bond Market Runs Strongly 


On Temporary Flow of New Funds 


Despite increasing signs of a business recovery, the 
bond market was strong this week—prices rose and 
yields dropped. Moreover, for the third week in a 
row, rates in the short-term money market declined. 
Treasury bills sold at an average yield of 2.278%, com- 
pared with a 2.594% yield on Mar. 4. Commercial 
paper rates dropped in sympathy. Leading finance 
companies are now paying 23% for 30- to 80-day paper, 
up to 3% for notes maturing in nine months. 

Bond dealers, however, are reluctant to conclude that 
the strength in the market will be more than short- 
lived. They say that technical money market factors, 
rather than fundamental changes, are responsible. 
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For example, Mar. 15 tax obligations were lower than 
anticipated for many companies, temporarily providing 
surplus funds to work in the money market; bankers’ 
acceptances (which finance foreign trade) and commer- 
cial paper have been in short supply, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. has been cutting back its 
demands on the money market. Together, these factors 
have led to an increase in the supply of funds in the 
money market, and this is what has pushed rates down. 


Murchisons Name Slate of Directors; 


Alleghany Proxy Letter Hits Kirby 


After months of preliminary salvos, the multimillion- 
dollar proxy battle between the oil-rich Murchison 
brothers and Allan P. 
Kirby for control of Al- 
leghany Corp. is under 
way. 

Late last week, Clint 
W. Murchison, Jr. and 
his brother John an- 
nounced their slate of 
directors for Alleghany. 
Included were Donald 
Harrington, Texas oil- 
man; Louis  Kocurek, 
San Antonio investment 
banker; Frank McKin- 
ney, Indianapolis banker; 
Edgar Rigg, chairman of 
Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, in which the Mur- 
chisons own a 15% in- 
terest; Anthony Smith, of 
the brokerage company 
of G. H. Walker & Co.; 
A. M. Sonnabend of 
Hotel Corp. of America, 
who had threatened a 
proxy fight against Kirby 
last year; and Dan Kim- 
ball, president of Aero- 
jet-General Corp. 

The Murchisons then 
fired their first proxy let- 
ter to stockholders, ask- 
ing support in their move to oust Kirby. They charged 
him mainly with a negative attitude in handling Alle- 
ghany investments, pointing out that except for pur- 
chases of Baltimore & Ohio stock (which Alleghany 
made to help New York Central in its attempt to pre- 
vent the Chesapeake & Ohio from getting control of 
B&O), Kirby had made no new investments for Alle- 
ghany during his tenure as chief executive. They also 
accused Kirby of “absentee management” and of running 
Alleghany as a one-man show. 

Kirby, in turn, accused the Murchisons of starting the 
proxy fight to get a free hand with Alleghany funds. 

Statistically, both groups are now about evenly 
matched, each controlling about 25% of Alleghany vot- 
ing stock. 
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A spot in West Virginia was chosen... 


scientifically . . . for the location of the “Big 
Ear’, the U. S. Navy’s 600-ft. diameter radio 
telescope; largest fixed movable object ever con- 
structed. Just as it had incomparable advantages 
for such an exacting activity, West Virginia has 
many advantages for firms who also are looking 
toward the future . . . central location, abun- 
dant labor, ample power, a wealth of natural 
resources. Are you listening in on the future? 
Perhaps your company’s future is here’ in West 
Virginia. Write for the facts which you believe 
to be important in your future. Address Execu- 
tive Director, West. Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission, Room. 8-2, State Capitol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


¥ 3 tq 


rt 
pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414% cur- 
rent annual’ rate » World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
50 states, 71 foreign countries » Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 »* $38,000,000 reserves 
* Resources: $600,000,000 * Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. « Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured * Funds received 
by 10th, earn from ist » We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: ‘The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 























California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. BW-1 
i Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
1 Please send free ‘The California Story” and 
| Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER to: 
i Name 
Address 
] City Zone State 
| o Funds enclosed in amount of $ 
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U.S. Housing 


American housing facilities, always 
considered among the world’s best, im- 
proved substantially during the past dec- 
ade, according to preliminary results 
of the 1960 Census of Housing. More 
than 81% of the total housing inven- 
tory of 58.3-million units were rated as 
not dilapidated and containing all 
plumbing facilities compared to only 
63% 10 years ago. 

Only 3-million units—a mere 5%— 
were found to be dilapidated in 1960; 
that’s a vast improvement over the 
4.5-million, or almost 10%, in seriously 
run-down condition in 1950. The re- 
maining 14% of the 1960 housing in- 
ventory falls into a group that includes 
both sound and deteriorating units that 
lack some or all plumbing facilities. 

This great improvement in housing 
is due mostly to two factors: 

¢ The widespread demolition of 
outmoded, dilapidated, or poorly 
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Dilapidated or lacking some 
or all plumbing facilities 


Sound or deteriorating, with 
all plumbing facilities 


Owner-occupied 


















South 









Gets Better 


equipped housing—particularly around 
major metropolitan areas where land 
values are high. 

e The record-breaking volume of 
new home and apartment construction 
during the 1950s. 
¢ Owner-Occupied—By far the ‘greatest 
improvement in housing quality was in 
homes occupied by owners.’ Close to 
90% (against 70% in 1950) of all 
owner-occupied homes were classified as 
not dilapidated and fully equipped. 
Such units numbered almost 29-million 
in 1960, a 78% gain in 10 years. 

The number of renter-occupied units 
increased very little over the decade, 
mainly because so many were torn down 
to make room for new structures. But 
the improvement in quality was note- 
worthy. In 1950, only 59% qualified 
as not dilapidated and fully equipped; 
last year, well over 75% made it. 

In both 1950 and 1960, the highest 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION’S Syoy 









NATIONAL 
PACKAGING | 


EXPOSITION 


McCORMICK PLACE « LAKE FRONT EXPOSITION CENTER 


Come see everything new, every improvement, in packaging 
machinery, materials, equipment, and services. AMA’s 
National Packaging Exposition is the annual mecca for 
everyone who has products to package. Thousands of ideas 
for you on packaging for protection, sales impetus, and lower 
costs. AMA’s concurrent Packaging Conference, too, with 
three stimulating days of conference sessions that feature 
experts in a wide range of packaging fields. And this year 
the Exposition and Conference are housed in America’s new- 
est and most spectacular exposition hall. Ample parking 
facilities—excellent restaurants—fully air conditioned—just 
seven minutes from Loop hotels. Make your plans and reser- 
vations now for an education in packaging for profit—for a 
unique opportunity to see how you can package better at 


lower costs. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. JUdson 6-8100 


CHICAGO 
APRIL 10-13 
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People put up with a lot of noise from 
machinery because they think they have 
to. They don’t. Not only is it annoying 
and costly but also unnecessary. So, 
lend an ear when you buy equipment 
... especially that used for moving air 
or. liquids. Insist upon “Quiet, please.” 





Our Enguiue 
Take the Noise 
Out of Air and Water 


Ordinary pumps and fans stir up quite 
a racket. But not the Buffalo brand. We 
found the secret in developing pumps 
for the “silent service,” in designing air 
handling equipment for hospitals and 
in building equipment for offices and 
theaters. 





Now you can enjoy this new concept of 
quiet, efficient operation in equipment 
built to deliver efficient, trouble free 
service for extended periods. So, next 
time you’re in the market for fans or 
pumps, specify “Quiet, please.” For 
prompt, expert service, your Buffalo 
resident engineering representative is 
at the other end of your phone. 


Remember 


BUFFALO FORGE 
COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


‘Buffalo’ Air Handling Equipment 
to move, heat, cool, dehumidify 
and clean air and other gases, 





‘Buffalo’ Machine Tools to drill, punch, 
shear, bend, slit, notch and cope for 
production or plant maintenance. 


Buffalo’ Centrifugal Pumps to handle 
most liquids and slurries under 
a variety of conditions. 
Squier Machinery to process sugar 
cane, coffee and rice, Special 
processing machinery for ciggmicals. 
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ratio (19%) of sub-standard housing 
was located in the South; but the South 
also took longer strides toward rehabili- 
tation than any other region over the 





Me dicine 





decade. Though total housing inven- 
tory in the South expanded by only one- 
fourth, non-dilapidated, fully equipped 
units increased by 129%. 
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Prescriptions and Drpas 


The Rising Medical Bill 


The average American today is pay- 
ing a little less than double what he 
paid 10 years earlier for medical care 
and voluntary health insurance. In 
1959—the latest estimate available—the 
average bill came to $104.93. 

The bite from disposable personal 
income is getting bigger, too. Only 
4.1% in 1950, it grew to 5.4% in 
1959, and judging by the way costs 
mounted in 1960 (chart) was un- 
doubtedly greater last vear. 

It’s not just that evervthing costs 
more. Many Americans now regard 
as essential medical and dental services 
that used to be unknown or unfamiliar. 

Hospitalization insurance is a good 
example. At the end of last vear, 132- 
million Americans (74% of the popu- 
lation) had some form of health insur- 
against less than . 77-milfion 


persons (51%) at the end of 1950. 

This increase is also true of physi- 
cians’ services. Per capita spending 
for this purpose mounted 67% over 
the decade, while fees rose only 36%. 

Spending on hospital services—like 
the costs of the services—has doubled 
during the 10-year span. Hospital in- 
surance rates, however, have outrun 
both costs and expenditures by 10% 
during the same period. 

In view of the mounting importance 
of costly antibiotics and special vac- 
cines, there is some surprise at the rela- 
tively small increase gain in the price 
index for prescriptions and drugs. In 
the closing quarter of 1960 it was only 
17% higher than in 1950. This index 
posted a high of 123.4 jn third-quarter, 
1959,. but. moved ..gradually . downward 
to reach 12}.7 at the end of 1960. 
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While all the talk has been going on about medical care for the aged, 
IRS has quietly eased its own rules for deduciing old-age medical expenses. 
Here’s a quick rundown of tax-deduction breaks for people 65 or over, some 
entirely new: 


¢ No 3% limit for elderly people. Take a married man under 65, with a 
$30,000 income. He can’t deduct a dollar of medical outlay until these 
expenses get beyond $900 (3% of $30,000). If he has paid out $1,000, he 
deducts only $100. But a man of 65 or over can bypass the 3% rule, and 
deduct the entire $1,000. 


Note: This benefit extends to the medical expenses of his wife, even 
though she is under 65. Don’t be misled on this by the wording of instructions 
sent out with your 1960 tax return; IRS admits a fluff. However, the 
1% limit on medicines and drugs still applies to people 65 or over. 


¢ High deduction ceilings for disabled elderly people. Regardless of your 
age, normally you can’t deduct medical outlays of more than $2,500 multi- 
plied by the number of exemptions taken on your Form 1040. If you file a 
separate return, this ceiling is $5,000; on a joint return, it’s $10,000. But 
if you are 65 or over and “disabled,” you can go up to $15,000—and if 
your wife is also 65 or over and disabled, you can go to $30,000 on medical 
deductions. 


The test for “disabled” has been relaxed. Generally, it means an illness 
of continuing nature that keeps you from engaging in the same kind of work 
that was your normal career occupation. 


¢ Break for people with parents 65 or over. Generally, you can deduct 
the medical expenses of a parent if you can show you paid the bills, and 
that you contribute more than 50% of the parent’s support. You can do 
this even though your parent is not claimed as an exemption on your own 
1040. A new break is that the usual 3% limitation does not apply to these 
medical outlays, where your parent is 65 or over. 


Paperwork: Simplest way to handle these expenses, separate from your 
own, is to use a new tax form, 2948—it gets filed along with your 1040. 


The insurance industry, too, has been packaging improved medical 
coverage for people 65 and over (BW—Dec.17’60,p113)—and you can expect 
more of this in coming months. Newest plan is the “Medicare” policy issued 
by Standard Security Life Ins. Co. of New York. Its two special features: 


¢ A modified premium—25% lower than standard—continues for the 
first three years you own the policy. Standard premium then begins and 
runs through age 65, when a final premium starts at just 50% standard rate. 
Coverage per illness or injury before 65 is $25,000; after 65, $15,000. 


¢ Initial deductible amount per accident or illness is $1,000. But this 
goes down $100 each year, to a final deductible figure of $500. 


Trend: In shopping for major medical coverage, check on policies that 
are “guaranteed renewable for life’—they can be canceled only for failure 
to pay premiums (unlike other “guaranteed” policies that may be canceled 
for other reasons). Beside Standard Security, three other major companies 
offer this feature—Guardian Life, Monarch Life, and (just announced) Aetna 
Life. And more companies probably will offer it soon. 


Published in time for Easter, a unique translation of the New Testament 


into contemporary English already is heading for the top of best-seller 147 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK lists. The book, translated from the Greek and called the New English Bible, 

MAR 25. 1961 marks the culmination of years of work by British Biblical and literary 

° ‘ scholars (Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, $4.95). The Old Testa- 
ment portion is scheduled to come out in 1967. 














Another book that might be a welcome gift in view of increasing interest 
in Bible publications is F. F. Bruce’s The English Bible (Oxford University 
Press, $3.75). It’s an easily readable, comprehensive study of translations 
from the earliest English versions to the New English Bible. (In June, the 
American Bible Society and the New York Public Library will offer a bibliog- 
raphy of the English Bible in America, the first such listing in a century.) 









Other Protestant versions of the Bible in contemporary English: the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible (Thomas Nelson & Sons, de luxe 
edition, $22.50) and J. B. Phillips’ free translation from the Greek, The 
New Testament in Modern English (Macmillan, $6). 


One Catholic Bible publication suggested for an Easter gift is the Roman 
Catholic Confraternity version of The Holy Bible (Catholic Family Library 
edition), with most of the Old Testament translated from original texts 
(Benziger Bros., de luxe edition, $19.75). Another is The Holy Bible in the 
Translation of Msgr. Ronald Knox—it’s based on the Latin Vulgate in the 
light of the Hebrew and Greek (Sheed and Ward, de luxe edition, $25). 


For ardent Bible collectors, there’s a new facsimile edition of The 
Gutenberg Bible, derived from a 1913-14 facsimile produced at Leipzig. In 
full leather, the two-volume edition costs $750; in part leather, $600 (Cooper 
Square Publishers, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3). 
































In the arts: A new monthly, newsletter-style publication called Interna- 
tional Art Market gives the casual buyer and the expert an up-to-date report 
on trends and current prices of oils, prints, antiques, and objets d’art— 
largely based on New York and European auction galleries (International 
Art Auctions, 133 East 95th St., New York 28; $12 a year). 


A hard-cover magazine, Music, makes its debut in April; bi-monthly 
issues will cover all fields from symphony to jazz to children’s music (Music 
Magazine, Times Tower Bldg., Times Sq., New York 36; $12 a year). 


Foreign car buffs will find plenty to look at at the International Automo- 
bile Show in New York’s Coliseum (Apr. 1-9). Among the standouts: 


Two new Jaguar sports cars, the XK-E roadster ($5,595) and the XK-E 
coupe ($5,895), are capable of speeds up to 150 mph. 


The 1961 Daimler SP250 sports car is a light, powerful model, can 
reach 60 mph. from zero in under 10 seconds ($3,995). 


Mercedes-Benz, 220 SE coupe has sports car styling ($8,746). 


Facel Vega is showing a 2,378-lb., four-passenger luxury coupe with a 
top speed of 114 mph. ($5,195). And Lancia’s Flavia six-passenger sedan, 
with fine Italian-styled coach work, has reclining front seats ($3,685). 


Rolls-Royce will have a show within a show—seven Rolls and Bentley 
models go on display, with tabs ranging from $15,355 for a Bentley S2 
Saloon to $27,617 for a Rolls Phantom V seven-passenger limousine. 


A high-priced attraction may be the Bentley Continental Convertible 
($24,683), featuring a body custom-built by Park Ward of London. Styling is 

148 long, low silhouette, “most modern” in the words of Rolls. 
Gontents copyrighted under the general coyright on the Mar. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 










When the deal won’t wait — when you're on the spot because 
you're not on the spot — make time with Hertz. Get where you 
want when you want. Simply call Hertz or your travel agent 
to reserve a new Chevrolet or other fine car’to meet-you any 
time any place. Hertz rents the cleanest cars in town—washed 
and vacuumed, safety-checked from bumper to bumper. 












HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 





let AH E RIZ ‘put you in the driver’ s seat! 


rndrae Card 


r other accredited charge card. 
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The new post office in the pictures 
is probably the biggest, flashiest, and 
costliest in the country—the nearest 
thing yet to automatic mail handling. 
It’s also in deeper trouble and swamped 
with more problems right now than 
any other post office in the country. 

This is “Project Turnkey,” in Provi- 
dence, R. I. It was designed, built, and 
is now maintained—as part of a new 
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. .. electric eyes guide... 


HAND LABOR remains in the system at points where mail is 


simply transferred from one machine to another. 


. .. canceling of stamps... 


At left, parcel 


sorter pushes buttons and helps package on its way; above, men 
feed unprocessed letters into the automatic facer-canceler. 


CONSOLE OPERATOR in glass-walled central monitoring tower has 
view of the entire floor, which is as big as two football fields. Electronic 
tabulators keep him posted on number of pieces processed. 


‘Turnkey’ Automated Post Officedc 


concept in mailhandling—by Intelex 
Systems, Inc., a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. For any manufacturer 
about to automate, Turnkey provides 
some basic lessons on what not to do. 

From first to last, almost everything 
went wrong. Turnkey was rushed out 
like a crash program; workers feel they 
were ill-trained and uninformed; there 


was not enough time to shake down 
equipment thoroughly before it went 
in, and—probably the crowning disaster 
of all—politics wangled its way into the 
project. 

e New Mails Approach—The $16-mil- 
lion post office, leased to the govern- 
ment, is bigger inside, than two foot- 
ball fields. With its barrel-arched roof, 
pastel tints, its trim lines, Turnkey 
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0 Far Is Turkey 


looks more like an airlines terminal than 
a post office. 

Besides its fancy new equipment and 
this break from the drab, stylized brick 
buildings the Post Office usually puts 
up, Turnkey represents something else: 
It’s the prototype of “gateway” or re- 
gional-type distribution centers. 

This was a pet project of ex-Post- 
master Gen. Arthur E. Summerfield, 
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who envisioned the day when 24 or so 
of these regional centers could sort 65% 
of all U.S. mail. They would be to the 
main city post office what the city post 
office is right now to the smaller branch. 
¢ Short of Goal—The old Providence 
post office, which Turnkey largely re- 
placed, sorted 900,000 pieces of mail a 
day; it had a 10-mi. service radius. 
Turnkey was built to handle 14-million 


pieces of mail daily and to cover even 
the southern part of Massachusetis. 

Officially, the territory has a 35-mi. 
radius and takes in 108 post offices, 
branches, and stations. So far, though, 
Turnkey is covering about the same lo- 
cal area the old Providence post office 
did, and is sorting the same amount of 
mail—now, about 1-million pieces daily 
—that its predecessor would have han- 
dled. Until Turnkev gets the better 
of its problems, that will probably be 
as far as it goes. 

Most of Turnkey’s problems spring 
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GOVERNOR JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr. 


of Rhode Island, says... 


“The far lower cost of Blue Cross made it the 


? 


official choice for Rhode Island state employees!” 


“By special legislative action, Blue Cross was selected to provide hospitali- 
zation protection for our some 10,500 people under the new state employee 
benefit program. Blue Cross not only offered the broad type of help asked 
for, but, in bidding open to all qualified insurers, offered it at considerably 
lower cost. This program points up again today’s urge for progress in 


Rhode Island.” 


ORE AND MORE ORGANIZATIONS are finding 
Blue Cross today’s soundest way to help 

meet employee hospital expense problems. 
Cost is low for value received. All Blue 
Cross income, except for small administrative 
expenses, goes toward hospital bill payment. 
Benefits are realistic, for the Blue Cross aim 
is to base them on care each employee gets in 
the hospital, rather than on ‘‘average’’ dollar 
allowances. And Blue Cross handles case de- 
tails directly with hospitals, saves paper work 

for management. 

Some 300,000 companies now have Blue 
Cross. For national companies, Blue Cross 


Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


provides individual programs fitted to their 
organizational needs. Pioneer and leader in 
the field, Blue Cross is uniquely experienced 
in designing programs for firms of all sizes. 

For detailed facts and figures, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. 


*Blue Cross and symbol reg. by the American Hospital Association 


BLUE 
CROSS. 
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from just too much haste. Construc- 
tion began in April, 1959, and the cen- 
ter was dedicated last October, lon 
before de-bugging was sapleiat 
When the Christmas mail rush was 
diverted from the old Providence post 
office to Turnkey, the impact, says one 
postal worker, was nothing less than 
“disastrous.” 

This haste, like some of the con- 
troversy since Turnkey’s dedication, can 
be traced to politics. Last fall, in the 
heat of the election, Turnkey’s open- 
ing was publicized out of all propor- 
tion. Now, politicians are grabbing 
just as many headlines by knocking 
Turnkey with the same zeal. 
¢ Riddled With Bugs—Problems of all 
types plague Turnkey. Letters have 
been misdirected or chewed up in the 
equipment; others slide through with 
only Christmas seals and foreign stamps 
as postage; still others that should go 
through are rejected. One letter, 
dropped in a downtown Providence 
mail box, had only nine blocks to go 
to its destination; the trip took 17 days. 
The Intelex components were pretested 
abroad and in the main post office in 
Washington, D. C., but the shake- 
down apparently didn’t bring out some 
of their major flaws. They needed more 
time in the laboratory. 
¢ How It Happens—When mail enters 
Turnkey, letters of standard sizes are 
first “culled” or separated from larger 
pieces in a series of vibrating trays. 
The smaller pieces jiggle through and 
land on a convever below. The ma- 
chine’s capacitv is supposed to be 30,- 
000 pieces of mail an hour, compared 
with a capacity of only 400 to 500 
pieces an hour bv hand culling. The 
trouble is that IT&T’s culler_ re- 
quires manual “pre-culling” that wasn’t 
counted on. Otherwise, regular-size mail 
may ride into the culler on top of larger 
pieces and fail to be jounced through 
the slots. 

Turnkev’s facer-canceler is having its 
troubles, too. It takes 25,000 letters an 
hour from the culler, cancels the 
stamps, and uses photo-electric cells to 
trigger a mechanism that faces the en- 
velopes all the same way for sorting by 
destination. Some days, though, the 
machine rejects 30% of the mail fed 
into it—much of this rejected mail is 
made up of envelopes of the wrong 
proportions to go through and “win- 
dow” envelopes that reflect light back 
on the machine’s light-sensing mecha- 
nism. 

After the canceling and “facing,” 
letters are fed into a destination sorter. 
One at a time, thev glide in front of a 
kevboard operator who taps out a three- 
kev code for each destination. This 
automatically steers the letter to one of 
300 bins. The machine apparently 
works, but the system’s six kevboard 
operators aren’t up to the 18,000-let- 
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GOVERNOR JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr. 
of Rhode Island says... 


“Under our new program, state employees 


have Blue Shield for doctor bills!” 


“The financial help Blue Shield provides for surgery 
and other doctor services assures us a well-rounded 
program to meet the expenses of serious illness. 
Among many considerations favoring choice of Blue 
Shield was its lower cost. In fact, yearly savings for 
the state’s entire program will total $400,000.” 


VERY BLUE SHIELD PLAN 

across the nation is spon- 
sored by doctors locally. This 
assures a special understanding 
of people’s needs. 

Blue Shield help with doctor 
bills covers practically every 
type of surgery, and many 
medical services. Cost is low in 
relation to value. Blue Shield 
Plans areso organized that, aside 
from necessary reserves and 
expenses, all money received 
goes toward paying benefits. 

Over $750 million in benefits 


were paid out last year by 
America’s Blue Shield Plans. 
See how this protection can 
add value to your employee 
welfare program. 
Call your Blue 
Shield Plan. 


® Service marks reg. by National 
Assn. of Blue Shield Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD. 





® 


National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Why does size 
of block affect 
value of stock? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


If 100 shares of a company’s stock 
will bring $1000 on the market, 
shouldn’t 100,000 shares bring 
$1,000,000? Not necessarily. They 
might bring less and they might 
bring more. Here’s why: 

If the 100,000 shares represent a 
minority interest and the market for 
the stock is ‘‘thin,” it might be diffi- 
cult to sell such a sizable block with- 
out depressing the market. Whereas 
100 shares might readily sell at $10 
per share, a large block might have 
to be sold at a lower price or involve 
substantial underwriting costs. 


What price control? 


On the other hand, if 100,000 shares 
represent substantial control of the 
company, either alone or when added 
to those of others seeking control, 
they might command a price sub- 
stantially in excess of those sold in 
small lots. 

The reasons for this disparity in 
price are readily apparent. Despite 
his right to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings, the owner of a small block 
of stock cannot appreciably influence 
management decisions, or force liq- 
uidation or payment of dividends. 
The owner of a controlling interest, 
however, may be able to do these 
things and can also elect himself or 
others of his choice to the board of 
directors, thus dominating the com- 
pany’s policies. 


An element in valuation 


The size of a block of stock, whether 
closely held or actively traded, is, 
therefore, an important factor to be 
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considered when placing a value on 
capital equities. The price at which 
a few shares are traded on a given day 
may not indicate the price at which 
substantial holdings or a controlling 
block of stock would change hands 
between a willing buyer and seller. 
i a 

The American Appraisal Company has for 
many years been engaged in the valuation 
of closely held corporate equities for merger, 
sale, reorganization, and estate and gift tax 
purposes. Its services in this field have been 
used beneficially by owners, executors, ad- 
ministrators and trust companies. Where 
required, its findings have been persuasively 
supported in court by qualified witnesses. 
American Appraisal Service is also widely 
used in the valuation of intangibles and in 
the valuation of an enterprise. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City: St. Louis 
Chicago Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Jacksonville 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd, 
Montreal and Toronto 


Rare Sees TS RTE 
| The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW | 
| 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
Without obligating me, send me your . 
Bulletin No. 502, “Valuation of Closely 
| Held Corporate Stocks.” | 
| | 
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ter-an-hour pace that Intelex expected. 

Most operators just haven’t devel- 
oped the enormous memory and snap 
reflexes it takes. At Turnkey, an opera- 
tor must know 4,000 streets and zones 
in the Providence area. There are also 
state and city codes for outgoing mail. 
¢ Personnel Problems—There is a lot 
of other grumbling from Turnkey per- 
sonnel. “Actually, onlv about 35% of 
the trouble is bugs in the equipment,” 
says Post Office Dept. officials. “The 
other 65% is with personnel.” It 
stems from a lack of communications 
and can probably be blamed more on 
the Post Office Dept. than on Intelex. 

The grumbling starts high on the 
ladder and filters down. The Providence 
postmaster is consulted very little. In- 
stead, the Post Office Dept. deals mainly 
with regional officials in Boston. This 
same communications block colors the 
attitude of other local postmasters 
whose operations were to be centralized 
with Turnkey. 

At the employee level, some worker 
groups complain that they weren’t con- 
sulted about anything—and morale 
shows it. Many weren’t informed even 
of the problems that come with auto- 
mation. 
¢ No Labor Saving—T'urnkey was also 
undermanned to start with, and this 
heightened the strain. Only 163 work- 
ers were trained for Turnkey, and just 
140 were “qualified.” Yet a single shift 
normally takes about 180 people. And 
when Turnkey started up last Decem- 
ber, only 20% of the mail handlers had 
seen the layout. “You had the blind 
leading the blind,” one supervisor says. 

Ironically, postal employment at 
Turnkey has gone up 9% from the 
level at which postal officials first hoped 
it might operate. Two years ago, postal 
employment had been frozen at Turn- 
key and other post offices in anticipation 
of job savings once Turnkey was rolling. 
The economies didn’t come, and now 
the adjacent post offices, including 
Turnkey, are hiring as many workers 
as they're allowed to. Turnkev’s em- 
ployment ceiling may even be raised. 
Right now, the ceiling is 405; one 
Providence official thinks it mav go to 
429. He blames lack of flexibility for 
the unexpectedly high needs. 

This shows up in small ways. For in- 
stance, when the two early morning 
mail trains from New York were late 
getting to Providence in the old days, 
the old city post office just doubled up 
workers on local business mail. Now, 
with Turnkey, the trains are equally late 
just as often, but workers and jobs can’t 
be juggled around. 

The New York mail used to be 
dumped right at the old post office; 
with Turnkey, it has a 15-min. truck 
tide, plus loading and unloading time, 
before sorting. Delays are so bad that 
bulk mail from New York is now sorted 
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tk- ALWAYS SPARKLING Built specifically for filter operation, Marlow Self- 


ust priming Pumps serve the year ’round swimming pool at 
ift CLEAR WATER the luxurious new Catamaran Motor Hotel in San 
nd Diego, California. One Marlow continuously circulates 


m- WITH MARLOW water through three sand filters to keep the pool 


ad sparkling clear...another maintains the waterfall 


h idge. 
nd FILTER-MATCHED beyond the footbridge 
vs. These pumps are born of Marlow’s continuous engi- 
at PUMPS _ neering program to develop pumps for specific applica- 


tions. They are designed for use with all types of filters 
i and to meet the particular requirements of home, club 
tal and commercial swimming pool operation. They can be 
3 installed at low cost—above ground, do not require 
unk routine maintenance and are easily winterized without 
on dismantling. Outstanding mechanical features contrib- 
1g. uting to failure-proof performance include leakproof, 
OW super-hard ‘‘Remite”’ seals and durable strainer baskets. 
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Marlow Pumps have earned an enviable reputation 








CTs for efficiency and durability in many diverse fields. If 
m- you have a pumping problem, Marlow engineers will be 
od. glad to discuss it with you. 
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ng Dept. GO-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 
As Other plants at Chicago, Illinois + Midland Park, N. J. 
VS, Longview, Texas * Gladstone, Michigan + Broomfield, Colorado 
up New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Ww, Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’Connor Dr., Toronto 16 
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Rubber hose 
with a “backbone” 


PROBLEM: how to make a gasoline hose strong to resist kinking 
—light weight to handle easily—flexible to turn abrupt corners— 
sinewy to prevent collapsing. 


IDEA! give it a backbone of steel wire... Keystone Galvanized 
MB Spring Wire! This combination of rubber, fabric, imagination 
PLUS Keystone Wire results in a superior gasoline hose for 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. of Wilmington, Delaware. Imagi- 
native design has helped this firm become the world’s largest 
exclusive manufacturer of hose! To keep their highly automated 
plant operating at maximum capacity, this firm specifies quality 
materials that perform accurately and consistently ... important 
reasons for specifying Keystone Wire! 

Metallurgists at Keystone are constantly developing wire for 
thousands of wire-made products ranging from hose wire to bolts, 
rivets or coat hangers. Perhaps your product can be made better, 
at lower cost, with quality Keystone Wire. Why not write us—for 
an appraisal of your wire needs? 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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on the train en route, bypassing Turn- 
key altogether. 

¢ Problems Beget Problems—All these 
troubles have had deep repercussions 
for IT&T and the Post Office Dept. 
For IT&T, of course, it has meant a 
lot of headaches. In view of the politics 
that have hurt Turnkey, the Post Office 
may find makers of postal equipment 
less interested in cooperating with its 
mechanization program. 

Most postal research is handled pri- 
vately, with a stake from the Post Office, 
but companies frequently have some of 
their own money riding on their work. 
Now, after the department’s squabble 
with IT&T, a few companies seem wary 
of getting too involved in this research. 
“We don’t want to get tarred with the 
same brush,” says one executive. 

However, the new Postmaster Gen- 
eral will soon be making a pitch to in- 
dustry to venture even further out on 
the limb. The department wants more 
help on equipment development. New, 
speedier machines just aren’t rolling out 
fast enough. 

Companies with a lot of time and 
money already invested won't slow 
down their efforts. One such company 
is Intelligent Machines Research Corp., 
a subsidiary of Farrington Mfg. Co. 
IMR is working on a production proto- 
tvpe of a “reader” that can recognize 
9,000 to 10,000 typewritten or printed 
addresses an hour, for 60 destinations. 

Pitnev-Bowes, Inc., is another. It’s 
busy on a fluorescent coding system for 
kevboard sorting and for imprinting 
stamps to speed up canceling. 

There’s also further development 
work by other companies on the same 
tvpe of equipment that’s found in 
Turnkey. Emertron, Inc.,*a subsidiary 
of Emerson Radio & Phonogravh Corn., 
has a culler and facer-canceler: Pitnev- 
Bowes has a facer-canceler and sorter; 
Burroughs Corp. makes a sorter. In each 
case. this equipment is supposed to. be 
as fast as Turnkev’s equipment. if not 
faster. Burroughs alreadv has 1 of its 
automatic sorters in the field: and 
Pitnev-Bowes is just windine uv the 
deliverv of 75 of its automatic facer- 
cancelers. 
¢ Turmkey’s Fate—Meanwhile, it’s hard 
to sav what all this will mean to Turn- 
kev. The Post Office Dept. has a $2- 
million annual lease and maintenance 
contract with IT&T, but a Congres- 
sional subcommittee wants rental pav- 
ments held up “pending further inves- 
tigation.”” Postmaster Gen. J. Edward 
Dav is waiting now for a full report on 
Turnkev from several top aides he sent 
to Providence. 

Intelex insists the problems are small 
ones, part of any normal de-bugging. 
And a Turnkey supervisor agrees: “We 
know we can iron this thing out, if we 
just have enough time and are left alone 
for a while.” END 
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WHEN WEATHER WEARS THE WORKER DOWN 


...and your profits along with him, it’s time to 
take a new look at some old notions. Today, air 
conditioning is no longer an ‘“‘executive suite’’ 
luxury. Progressively, it’s coming to be regarded 
as an essential production tool. 

The reason for this growing recognition is simple: 
air conditioning boosts per worker output. And 
reliable studies reveal that, in most plants, a 
productivity increase of 2% or less means that 
air conditioning pays for itself. 


Request portfolio of information on 
Dunham-Bush, producer of the in- 
dustry’s most complete line of air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, heating and 
specialized heat transfer products. 





Nor is increased output the only ‘‘plus’’ when 
production areas are air conditioned. Other ad- 
vantages, often equally significant, include: re- 
duction of rejects, lowered cleaning costs, reduced 
personnel turnover, improved morale, and less 
absenteeism. 

If it is your responsibility to investigate or invest 
in the means of increasing production and re- 
ducing costs, it will pay you to learn more about 
air conditioning—and about Dunham-Bush. 


DunHAM-BUSH 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DLV 


for industrial 
site seekers 


More people with more buying power are located within a 
300 to 400 mile radius of Little Rock than within the same 
area of other major Southwestern cities. Not only is it in 
a good market position, but it has excellent service in- 
dustry facilities and transportation, a plentiful supply of 
workers, and a most attractive wage level. 

A recent law enacted by the Arkansas legislature is 
proving of interest to new industry. It enables counties 
and municipalities to form compacts for industrial financ- 
ing, and authorizes them to issue first lien obligations up 
to 75% of the appraised value of the lands, buildings, and 
heavy machinery to be financed, and second lien obliga- 
tions for any remaining necessary financing. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites avail- 
able in Little Rock and other Arkansas cities. If the follow- 
ing information on Little Rock interests you, get in touch 
with us for more specific details. We'll work with you in 
strictest confidence. 


LABOR: Skilled stable labor force of 75,000 available in 
Pulaski County; increase in employment of 30% in 10 years 
(10% in 2 years); average education 8.7 years. 


POWER: 242,000 KW per day of electrical power; 4% tril- 
lion cu. ft. of natural gas in reserve storage. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 2 other rail- 
roads; 32 interstate truck lines; 27 local terminals; 5 air- 
lines; 8 bus lines. 


RAW MATERIALS: Uncommitted timber, soil, and water 
nearby; vast supplies of minerals; parts and sub-assembly 
manufacturers plentiful; reliable sources with reasonable 
delivery costs. 


HOUSING: 2,704 new housing starts in last three years 
(’57-’59); 45 attractive residential subdivisions, 40 of which 
are relatively new, within a 10 mile radius of downtown; 
rentals average $14 per room per month unfurnished; 
Little Rock’s urban development program is recognized as 
one of the three most aggressive and outstanding in the 
nation, due, in large part, to support by private enterprise. 


THE COMMUNITY: Approximately 60 elementary and high 
schools with an average of 28 students per classroom; 8 
colleges and business schools; approximately 35 public 
parks and community centers; 36 hospitals and rest homes 
staffed by 375 doctors; total tax picture in Little Rock and 
Arkansas is competitive with other states. (Only one neigh- 
boring state shows a more favorable total tax liability for 
federal, state, and local taxes for high fixed asset firms.) 
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COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 96 classifications, of industry 
with 255 listed corporations, including tool and die opera- 
tions; 4 local contractors are experienced in industrial 
construction; exceptionally wide diversification of com- 
mercial activity with modern, attractive shopping district 
and several shopping centers. 

CLIMATE: Average mean temperature is 62.4°F; average 
monthly rainfall 3.94” (47.28” average annual rainfall). 


INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed “Rock Island 
Country” booklet, as well as fur- 
ther details on industrial sites in 
Little Rock, may be obtained by 
writing on your company letter- 
head to P. J. Schmidt, Manager, 
Industrial Development, Depart- 
ment 179, Rock Island Lines, La 
Salle Station, Chicago 5. The bro- 
chure and supplementary infor- 
mation will be mailed in a plain 
envelope marked “Confidential.” 
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H The railroad of planned progress 
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Du Pont to Build Acetylene Plant; 
Processing Breakthrough Hinted 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s announcement last 
month that it is going to produce its own acetylene has 
set the chemical industry buzzing with excitement. The 
plant will have a capacity of 50-million Ib. of acetylene 
and will be built at Montague, Mich. Du Pont plans to 
use the acetylene to make Neoprene, a solvent-resistant 
synthetic rubber. 

At present, du Pont buys $20-million worth of acety- 
lene a year. It never made its own because, as one com- 
pany official says, “We weren’t smarter than our sup- 
pliers.” 

But recently du Pont scientists raised the corporate IO 
by modifying the German Huels electric are process, a 
method of making acetylene from natural gas and oil. 
The decision to go ahead with the new plant suggests 
that du Pont has made quite a processing breakthrough. 
McGraw-Hill’s Chemical Week estimates that the 
du Pont method will use only 34 kwhr. of electricity to 
make 1 Ib. of acetylene, compared to about 5 kwhr. 
needed in other arc processes. 

The traditional source of acetylene is calcium carbide, 
and it still accounts for three-quarters of all acetylene 
produced in the U.S. But liquid or gaseous hydro- 
carbons are gaining importance as an acetylene source in 
the U.S. 

Existing hydrocarbon plants differ from du Pont’s; 
they use a “partial combustion” technique, in which 
flame heat supplies the conversion energy. Ammonia or 
methanol (wood alcohol) is produced as a byproduct. 
Du Pont, using electricity as the energy scurce, will not 
attempt to recover byproducts. This indicates that the 
process is very efficient and gives a high yield of acetylene. 

In addition to the du Pont plant, three other recently 
announced acetylene projects will use hydrocarbons as a 
source. The companies involved are Diamond Alkali Co., 
Tenneco Chemical Corp. (owned by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and Cary Chemicals, Inc.), and Mono- 
chem, Inc. (owned by Borden Chemical Co. and U.S. 
Rubber Co.). 

Once purely an illuminating gas, acetylene is an inter- 
mediate raw material from which other chemical com- 
pounds, solvents, and the vinyl and acrylic families of 
plastic are made. These uses accounted for 85% of last 
year’s acetylene output; 10 years ago they took only 65% 

The only product based entirely on acetylene is 
Neoprene. A du Pont exclusive, the grease and ozone- 
resistant rubber is used extensively for hosing, automotive 
parts, and wire and cable insulation. Du Pont turns out 
about 200-million Ib. of it a year at plants at Montague, 
Mich., and Louisville, Ky. National Carbide Co., a 
division of Air Reduction Co., Inc., is supplying the 
Louisville plant under a long-term contract, which 
du Pont says is so favorable that any plats to build its 
own production facility there are very long range. 

Du Pont also buys acetylene for its Memphis and 
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Niagara Falls electrochemicals plants, and these, like the 
Michigan complex, are supplied by Union Carbide Corp., 
the country’s biggest producer of acetylene. 

The new du Pont plant, due to go on-stream in early 
1963, will mean the shutdown of the UCC Montague 
works, which converts calcium carbide to acetylene, and 
curtailment of calcium carbide output at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


Airborne Atomic Clock Shrinks 
To a Tenth of Earlier Weight 


Atomic clocks, which can keep time to within a sec- 
ond in a thousand years, are shrinking to portable size. 
The devices, which use unchanging natural atomic reso- 
nance as a time reference, are needed to standardize fre- 
quencies in critical radio transmitters and receivers and 
in precision navigation and distance-measuring equip- 
ment, and to calibrate timing devices. 

National Radio Co. of Malden, Mass., which makes 
laboratory frequency standards called Atomicrons, an- 
nounced last week that it had developed a 624-Ib. Air- 
borne Atomicron that, like its larger cousins that weigh 
16 times as much, uses a cesium beam as a frequency 
standard. National’s engineers say they will have a 28-Ib., 
0.8-cu.-ft. version working soon. 

Another manufacturer, Space Technology Labs, Inc., 
has developed a lightweight frequency standard using a 
rubidium metal cell; it plans to sell commercial versions 
that weigh about 20 Ib., for $22,500 each. National’s 
new 100-Ib. industrial Atomicron will be priced from 
$10,000 to $15,000, depending on production quantities. 


Production Briefs 


Westinghouse Electric scientists have developed a 
new group of thermoelectric compounds for converting 
heat directly to electric current. The new compounds, 
sulphides of the rare earths samarium and cesium, oper- 
ate at much higher temperatures than thermoelectric 
materials now in use. Westinghouse expects them to 
be efficient up to 2,000F, and thinks they will be prac- 
tical for the hot end of generating systems. 


The largest electron-beam melting furnace in the U. S. 
started up this month at Stauffer Chemical Co. at the 
metals division plant at Richmond, Calif. The furnace 
will produce ingots of high-melting-point metals and 
alloys up to 8 in. in diameter and 42 in. long. Its 
melting capacity is about 30,000 Ib. per month, or three 
times as much as all the other electron-beam melting 
facilities in the U. S. combined. 


Reinforced plastic bogey wheels for Army tanks have 
been produced experimentally at Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Developed for the Army Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Command, the wheels weigh 75 Ib. each, 
about half as much as standard tank wheels. Using 
them would cut about a ton off the total weight of a 
medium tank. The wheels are made of epoxy resin and 
glass fiber, have a steel rim and rubber tire. 
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TURN SCRAP HANDLING 
INTO 
A PROFIT! 





Segregated scrap brings higher 
prices. Add the convenience of 
easier collection and handling, 
and in most cases you can con- 
vert scrap handling from a loss 
into a profit. Hundreds of in- 
dustries now use Roura Hop- 
pers to collect scrap metal. 
They’re placed alongside ma- 
chines or in strategic locations. 
When full, a lift truck operator 
picks up loaded hopper— 
transports it—releases latch. 
Hopper automatically dumps 
itself, rights itself, locks itself. 
Eight sizes, 44 to 4 yards ca- 
pacity. Made of 34," steel plate, 
also stainless or galvanized. 
Standard models from stock. 





DUMPS ITSELF 


RIGHTS ITSELF 


haar 


LOCKS ITSELF 





! I 
| | 
| WANT MORE DETAILS? Just clip this | 
| coupon to your letterhead and mail to | 
| ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. | 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan | 





Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands... 
Design — Construction — 
Performance —Value 


NEW! 
MODEL 
6000 


New Concept In: 
@ STRENGTH & RIGIDITY 
@ MACHINE SAFETY 

@ OPERATOR COMFORT 
@ RETRACT-A-BILITY 

©@ PORTABILITY 


@ STAY-BILITY 
Design— 
Charles E. Jones and Associates, Inc. 


Write for NEW '61 Catalog 


TIFFANY°STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth * St.Louis 5, Mo. 






















YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY 
WITH U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Burroughs Unveils BIPCOs 


They‘re “built-in-place com- 
ponents’ —tiny, electronic as- 
semblies made a new way and 
priced surprisingly low. 


Burroughs Corp. this week intro- 
duced a diminutive new product that, 
it feels, is important enough to warrant 
changing the name of the division that 
will make it. The product is called a 
BIPCO-the name is an acronym for 
“built-in-place components.” 
¢ Solid Future—Burroughs claims that 
BIPCO offers the most practical means 
vet developed to make subminiature 
electronic assemblies that go into com- 
puters and other electronic equipment. 
Because company executives believe 
BIPCOs have a solid future, they have 
changed the name of the manufactur- 
ing division from the Electronic Tube 
Div. to the Electronics Components 
Div. The switch means that with BIP- 
COs, Burroughs Corp.—alreadv a manu- 
facturer of electron tubes—is pushing 
into the highly competitive semicon- 
ductor components industry and will 
turn out products both for its own use 
and for sale to outside customers. 
¢ Surprise Price—The first BIPCO is 
an arrav of 40 semiconductor diodes in 
one small dime-sized package, all wired 
up in a basic logic circuit. Its biggest 
surprise is the initial offering price— 
$45 each. That’s not much more than 
vou'd expect to pay for 40 high-quality 
diodes unwired. Yet Burroughs fully ex- 
pects to lower the price still further 
when it goes into volume production. 

If Burroughs can sell the diode ar- 
travs as cheaply as its engineers predict, 
it could lead to a lot more use of so- 
called diode logic in computers. Diode 
circuits are competitive with transistor 
circuits in computers, so the BIPCO 
diode matrix may affect more than the 
diode market alone—it could eliminate 
a lot of transistors, too. 

But Burroughs engineers aren’t writ- 
ing off the transistor; after conquering 
the diode-matrix BIPCO, thev’re hard 
at work on another BIPCO that uses 
transistor elements all packed together 
in one small package. 
¢ How They're Made—The secret be- 
hind the low cost is in the manufactur- 
ing technique Burroughs has developed. 
Silicon diodes are made from wafers of 
doped silicon, a semiconductor. Ordi- 
narily, each diode element is chipped or 
sawed off the wafer, then put in a glass 
envelope with two electrical leads. In 
the BIPCO technique, the wafer is 
glued to a glass backing, then it is 
carved up into tiny bars. Portions of the 





ENGINEER holds tiny BIPCO to compare 


with conventional diode matrix. 


bars are machined down leaving bumps, 
and each bump is a diode. Printed wire 
circuitry is then laid over the diodes, 
interconnecting them, and the whole 
assembly is potted in plastic. 

Burroughs claims to get high produc- 
tion yields, good reliability, and long 
life out of its modules, a claim many 
semiconductor manufacturers are in- 
clined to doubt. The 40 diodes in the 
first BIPCO diode matrix cover about 
+ sq. in. But Burroughs engineers be- 
lieve they can turn out diode arrays in 
densities up to 1,000 per sq. in. using 
their manufacturing techniques. 


Wrinkle-Free Process 
Applied to Wool Fabric 


A new chemically treated wool fabric 
can be used to make all-wool clothes 
that resist wrinkling at least as well as 
those made from the synthetic fibers, 
claims Timely Clothes, Inc., an East 
Coast manufacturer of men’s clothing. 
Leslie A. Runton, president of Timely 
and a textile engineer, headed up de- 
velopment of the process, which he an- 
nounced last week. 

At Timely’s plant in Rochester, 
N. Y., wool cloth is carefully shrunk in 
steam and water down to a predeter- 
mined size. Next, the cloth is immersed 
in a bath whose main ingredient is a 
chemical something like that used to 
give women permanent waves. Finally, 
the cloth is rolled onto a drum under a 
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Can you 
use this 
laboratory? 


This fully-equipped, expertly-manned Nalco laboratory— 
one of many—can be put to work on your research or 
development project on short notice. It can become an 
extension of your own laboratory facilities and staff . . . 
an efficient means of intensifying your efforts toward se- 
curing profitable new products, upgrading old ones, or 


Pretreatment for Cooling Water Systems: 
New Concept of Corrosion Prevention 


New and freshly-cleaned cooling water systems 
have always been vulnerable to corrosion dur- 
ing the interval between cleaning and the appli- 
cation of corrosion inhibitor after start up of 
the system. Once corrosion sites form, inhibi- 
tors cannot effectively film over them, and 
spreading corrosion and fouling inevitably fol- 
low .. . leading to inefficiency, damage, cleaning 
and repairs. Nalprep® pretreatment chemicals 
were designed to remove organic and inorganic 
residue, prepare the metal to accept inhibitor 
and establish the initial protective film. They 
are recommended for use during hydrotesting, 
and immediately after cleaning, to prevent at- 
tack during any idle period before start up or 
following the cleaning process. In operation, 
regular maintenance dosage of a Nalco corro- 
sion inhibitor will maintain effective protection. 
For further information, write for data on 
Nalprep Pretreatment Chemicals. 


® 
.-. Serving Industry Through 
Practical Applied Science 





_ developments « 
applications of 
chemicals and $ 


ie 





improving production methods. Here is brainpower and 
equipment to make effective advances, without diversion, 
along the lines you specify. Write for Nalco Bulletin D1 
to learn of the specialized fields in which Nalco® Con- 
tract Research and Consulting Services can be used to 
help you fill your research requirements. 


Paper Mills Get Positive Control 
of Microorganisms with 
Organo-Sulfur Type Chemicals 


Nalcon® organo-sulfur chemicals are new, pow- 
erful bactericides for positive microbiological 
control in paper mills . . . helping to make better 
paper at lower cost by preventing slime spots, 
breaks, and picking at calender rolls . . . in- 
creasing production and reducing downtime. 
Cleared by the U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for slime control in the manufacture of 
food wrap, the Nalcon products kill micro- 
organisms during the papermaking process, but 
are not retained in the finished paper. 

In a different operation the Nalcon products 
have still another use for papermakers. They 
are effective as preservatives for paper coating 
slurries, glue solutions, and other fermentable 
chemical systems. And they work equally well 
under acid or alkaline conditions. 

For more details, write today for Technical 
Data on Nalcon organo-sulfur microbiocides. 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place > Chicago 38, Illinois 


Subsidiaries in England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 
In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


Highlights of recent 
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This $9,500,000 plant was just built by Mayfield, 
Kentucky, for The General Tire & Rubber Company 
— financed with industrial revenue bonds. Other 
new plants similarly built or now being built in 
Kentucky are for Genesco, Inc., Potter & Brumfield 
Div. of American Machine & Foundry Co., Red 
Head Div. of Brunswick Corp., and Bowling Green 
Mfg. Co., subsidiary of Holley Carburetor Company 


KENTUCKY offers more industrial 
FINANCING PLANS than any other state! 


Thanks partly to Kentucky’s natural 
advantages, and partly to its unique 
combination of financing plans to 
supplement the usual commercial 
financing, more companies are now 
negotiating or building new plants 
in this fast-growing State than ever 
before in history. 

And, just this year, Kentucky has 
created two additional sources of 
industrial financing: the /ndustrial 
Development Finance Authority 
(from public funds), and the new 
Business Development Corporation 
of Kentucky (from private funds). 












BY HOWARD! 


8 


These now give Kentucky an un- 
matched “complete line” of differ- 
ent financing plans. 

Would you like to consider the 
advantages of financing a Kentucky 
operation? Let us send you full de- 
tails and recommendations. 

Lt. Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Dept. of Economic Development 
300 Capitol Bldg., Frankfort, Ky. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


ENTUCKY_ 





“DIFFERENT, NEW 
FRACTIONAL H. P. 


MOTORS ha | DAY 








For Consumer, Industrial & Military Application 


* Average based on the more than 100,000 
motors we have produced to different 
specifications during the past 13 years 
of operation. Consult Howard for de- 
pendable, economical motors in these 


power ranges: Universal & DC, 1/200 to 
1 h.p.; Shaded Pole, 1/2000 to 1/10 h.p.; 
Induction, 1/1400 to % h.p. Also servo 
motors, gear motors and blowers. 


NATION'S FASTEST-GROWING SMALL MOTOR PRODUCER 
CATALOG AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Divisions: Ene) Eiectric Motor Corp. Cyclohm Motor Corp. Cs) Loyd Scruggs Co. 
HOWARD INDUSTRIES, INC. 1798 State Street © Racine, Wisconsin 
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given amount of tension, where it is 
heat-cured. 

¢ Principle at Work—It is the tension 
of the chemical bonds in ordinary wool 
fibers that cause them to pull away from 
one another—this is how wool garments 
wrinkle and lose their shape. The chem- 
ical that ‘Timely uses in its process is a 
reducing agent that breaks down and 
rebuilds some of the bonds in the fibers 
so that they become more relaxed. As a 
result of this treatment, explains Run- 
ton, the wool fabric takes on a perma- 
nent set and gains an elastic, springv 
qualitv. Garments made of this fabric 
will stretch to accommodate the wear- 
er’s movements, and then spring back, 
holding their original press. No baggi- 
ness, no wrinkles, savs Runton. 

Timely’s process is an extension of 
research sponsored in this country by 
the Wool Bureau in an attempt to com- 
bat the advantages of synthetic fabrics. 
One product of this research is a re- 
ducing agent that can be spraved on a 
finished article of wool clothing. After 
clothing treated this way is put on a 
steam press, it will hold a crease in- 
definitely. 

But Timely claims that it is first to 
come on the market with a stretchable, 
wrinkle-free wool fabric. The company 
savs that garments made from the new 
wool will run a few dollars higher than 
similar garments made of ordinary wool, 
probably in the neighborhood of 10% 
more. 


Wash-and-Wear Finish 


Eliminates Resins 


General Aniline & Filnf Corp. an- 
nounced last week that it had developed 
a textile finish that contains no resins, 
vet imparts all the wash-and-wear char- 
acteristics to cotton shirts. 

Nearly all previous wash-and-wear 
finishes for cotton have contained some 
kind of resin compounds, and GAF 
feels that these have shortcomings. The 
company savs that resin finishes tend -to 
harden the shirt fabric, don’t hold up 
well in the laundry, often retain bleach 
or soap so that it won’t wash out of the 
shirt completely, and sometimes give 
off rather unpleasant odors. 

GAF claims that its new finish, called 
Ganalok, has overcome all these prob- 
lems. Ganalok forms a tighter bond 
than a resin will with the cotton fibers, 
hence won’t wash out; it won’t polymer- 
ize like a resin and hence stiffen the 
fabric; it’s unaffected by any kind of 
bleach or soap; and it has no odor. 

The company has already entered 
into an agreement with Phillips-Van 
Heusen Corp., which will bring out a 
line of men’s shirts treated with the 
new finish next fall. Seymour J. Phil- 
lips, president of Phillips-Van Heusen, 
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| ACHIEVEMENT 





The nation’s processing industries now have 


a single source of supply for all types of top- 
performance heat transfer equipment. One 
company (only one) has consolidated —in one 
location— engineering, manufacturing, and 
installation of vertical and horizontal furnaces, 
) air-cooled and shell-and-tube heat exchangers, 


and the like. This is the achievement of Yuba. 


@- 
| YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INCRE 


One Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


YUBA’S INTEGRATED CAPABILITIES SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS FOR THE GROWTH INDUSTRIES THAT BUILD AMERICA: CONSTRUCTION + POWER + PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS * AEROSPACE + MINING « HOME POWER TOOLS « YUBA SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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HIGH 
RATE 


on insured savings 





DIVIDENDS PAID 4 TIMES A YEAR 


Get high returns and time-proved 
safety for your savings at First 
Federal of Alhambra—the oldest, 
largest federal savings association 
in one of California’s richest, fast- 
est-growing areas. A perfect 35- 
year record of dividends and safety. 
Each account insured to $10,000 
by U.S. Government agency. Man 
and wife can have up to $30,000 
insured savings. Reserves 80% 
higher than law requires. Resources 
over $85,000,000. Funds placed 
by 10th of month, earn from Ist. 
We pay air mail postage both ways. 


T sast FEDERAL SAVINGS of Alhambra 
i Dept. I-11 Garfield & Bay State Sts. 
| Alhambra, California* 
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Please send Save-by-Mail information to: 
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Address___ 


City cumeenweste Roc: RS 
*Or address to: First Federal Savings, Dept. 
1-11, 152 So. Glendora Ave., West Covina, 
Calif. 
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San Gabriel Valley’s Oldest, Largest Federal Savings 
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says that the shirts treated with Gana- 
lok resist wrinkling even better than 
resin-treated ones. The new line will 
retail for $5 under the trade name Van 
Heusen Century Vanalux. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





In a new slide projector from Bell & 
Howell Co., the lens is focused and 
slides changed by remote control. A 
tiny hand-held unit sends out two 
ultrasonic waves of slightly different 
frequencies. One wave controls move- 
ment of the lens, and the other triggers 
the slide advance mechanism. Thus, 
a lecturer can remain on the platform 
while he runs the projector at the back 
of the room. Hand unit will do its 
job at distances of more than 40 ft. 
Suggested list price: $269.95. 
& 


A desktop-size electric postage meter 
and mailing machine in Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc.’s line automatically seals, stamps, 
and stacks letters in one operation. It 
also issues meter stamps for packages. 
As optional equipment, the company 
has a detachable automatic envelope 
feeder. The postage meter rents for 
$7.20 to $13 a month (depending on 
amount of postage used); the mailing 
machine sells for $565; and the 
envelope feeder another $195. 

e 
A prefabricated aluminum floating dock 
can be installed permanently in either 
fresh or salt water. It comes in 20-ft. 
by 7-ft. sections that can be linked 
together to form any desired dock con- 
figuration. The sections, designed like 
a bridge with V-shaped cross members, 
will each support 2,400 Ib. ‘“Manu- 
facturer is Vio-Holda Mfg. Co., Inc., of 
Topeka. 

s 
An electronic paper sorter, marketed 
by Kohler Coating Machinery Corp., 
of Greentown, Ohio, tracks down ditt, 
tears, wrinkles, and other defects in fine 
printing papers as they are being cut 
into sheets. When a defective section is 
found, the machine tosses it into a re- 
ject pile after it has been through the 
paper cutter. The sorter operates at 
speeds up to 1,000 ft. per minute. Price 
of an average installation will be under 
$50,000. 

e 
An infrared device has been devel- 
oped by Biophysical Electronics, Inc., 
of New Hope, Pa., that detects ob- 
stacles to help guide a blind person. 
An infrared lamp bounces pulses off the 
obstacle, and the reflected signal is 
picked up by a_ photoelectric cell, 
which causes the handle of the instru- 
ment to vibrate. The blind person can 
learn to read these vibrations in order 
to gauge his distance from the obstacle. 
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An important source for 
North American high-speed 
and specialty steels 
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(Advertisement) 


How to live 
with wild animals 
... and like it 


Maybe it doesn’t sound very 
pleasant but it’s being done in a 
new building in Montana. The 
special problems presented by 
the situation may interest you. 
The solution will probably in- 
terest you more; it might well be 
applied to the building you are 














planning. 


See pages 48-49 
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THE TREND 





The Kennedy Program Takes Shape 


In a quick succession of messages to Congress, 
Pres. Kennedy has now blocked in the broad out- 
lines of his Administration’s policy on a variety of 
crucial suhjects—foreign aid, relations with Latin 
America, farm price supports, housing. Though most 
of the details remain to be filled in, it is obvious 
from this group of policy statements that the New 
Frontier is going to be a somewhat curious mixture 
of the old and the new, of the imaginative and the 
routine. 

The two domestic programs—agriculture and 
’ housing—show little in the way of fresh thinking. 

For the farmer, the President proposes the laud- 
able goals of “parity in income and opportunity” 
while “eventually reducing the cost . . . to the tax 
payer.” In simplest terms, it comes down to this: 

¢ To cut the bill to the taxpayers, Kennedy 
proposes tighter control over plantings and market- 
ings. 

¢ To improve the farmer’s income, higher sup- 
port prices would reward compliance. 

In themselves, these things are neither new nor 
have they produced the desired results in the past. 
The old principle of penalizing the consumer to sup- 
port uneconomic farming remains unchanged. 

The housing program is likely to be less contro- 
versial, but it is basically an extension of the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s policies rather than a new 
approach. Kennedy’s main prescription is simply 
more federal money for programs that already are 
under way. 

Yet, in one important respect, the Kennedy pro- 
gram is wholly realistic. It focuses less on specific 
proposals, such as the no-down payment, 40-year 
mortgage to spur construction of lower-income hous- 
ing, than on “sound growth of our rapidly expand- 
ing metropolitan areas.” To the extent that this 
promises some real coordination between the federal 
government and the cities in metropolitan planning, 
it represents a real step ahead. 

It is in the messages on foreign aid and Latin 
America, that new approaches and new thinking 
are most evident. 

For Latin America, Kennedy proposes a new “Al- 
liance for Progress,” with 10 years of maximum 
effort to begin eradicating the economic, social, and 
political ills of the lands to the south. This special 
program for Latin America, with its strong emphasis 
on self-help, has been modeled somewhat along the 
lines of the Marshall Plan for Europe. 

In his foreign aid message, the President has 
made some bold, even controversial, proposals for 
handling our worldwide economic assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries. For one thing, he has 
asked Congress to forgo annual appropriations for 
the bulk of our long-term development aid and to 
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give the Administration authority to borrow up to 
$7.8-billion for a five-year program of development 
loans repayable in dollars (page 25). 

Kennedy quite rightly believes that the Admin- 
istration could plan and program development aid 
far more effectively under such a system. The U.S. 
could insist that recipient countries raise their 
“development standards,” and rely more on self- 
help. At the same time, we would be in a better 
position to match the speed and flexibility Moscow 
uses in extending development credits. 

This is a proposal that deserves prompt attention 
from Congress. It reflects the sort of freshness 
and decisiveness that we hope will show up more 
and more as the new Administration takes hold of 
the problems that face it. 


The Unemployment Target 


Though he did not put it into a formal message, 
Pres. Kennedy defined another vital point of policy 
last week. In response to a reporter’s question he 
said that he considers the present level of unemploy- 
ment too high and that “I hope that we can reduce 
it down to 4%.” 

This was both a clear statement of objective and’ 
a commendably undemagogic one. If the President 
felt any temptation to take the politician’s way out— — 
to declare that he would leave no stone unturned © 
until every man, woman, and child who wanted a 
job had a job—he wisely resisted it. 

A 4% unemployment rate is in fact a reasonable 
“full employment” aim, given our federal govern- 
ment’s extremely broad definition of unemployment 
—which includes all persons, 14 years of age or 
older, who are actively seeking employment, includ- 
ing those who are temporarily laid off. 

As a target, 4% is consistent with the Xmploy- 
ment Act of 1946, which calls for “maximum” levels © 
of employment, production, and purchasing power. 
In this country, unemployment never dipped more 
than a fraction of a point below the 4% mark during 
all the years of rapid postwar expansion—except 
during the years of the Korean War, when the armed 
forces snatched hundreds of thousands of able young 
men out of industrial jobs. Even then, unemploy- © 
ment scarcely dipped below 3%. 

All this is much more than a semantic matter. 
For there is a “trade-off” between rates of unem- 
ployment and price stability. An extremely tight 
labor market—in which every marginal worker can 
find employment—helps produce more rapid rates ~ 
of inflation, given the stickiness and imperfections — 
of our labor market. Trying to hit some foolishly ~ 
ambitious goal of “full” employment would be a 
sure way to generate a wage-price spiral. 
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